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PREFACE 


Before the war the Colonial Office published, at approxi- 
mately yearly intervals, a survey in which were assembled 
the main facts about the economic situation of the Colonial 
territories. The last of these, relating to the year 1937, was 
issued in 1940 (‘An Economic Survey of the Colonial 
Empire (1937)”—Colonial No. 179), after which their 
publication was suspended. In the meantime there has 
been a very considerable increase both in popular interest 
in the affairs of the Colonial territories and in the emphasis 
laid on Colonial development. It is therefore felt to be 
appropriate that the ready source of statistical and other 
information which the survey provided should once again be 
made available. 

The new edition of the survey is being published, not in a 
single volume as before, but in a series of seven volumes, 
six of which contain memoranda describing the economic 
features of each of the Colonial territories in turn, grouped 
for convenience as follows :— 


Volume I.—The Central African and High Commission 
territories (Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland and Swaziland). 


Volume If.—The East African territories (Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Uganda, Zanzibar and the Somaliland 
Protectorate) with Aden, Mauritius and Seychelles. 


Volume [II.—The West African territories (Nigeria, 
the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and the Gambia), 
with St. Helena. 


Volume IV.—The West Indian and American territories 
(Barbados, British Guiana, British Honduras, 
Jamaica, the Leeward Islands, Trinidad and Tobago, 
and the Windward Islands, with the Bahamas, 
Bermuda and the Falkland Islands). 


Volume V.—The Far Eastern territories (the Federation 
of Malaya, Singapore, Hong Kong, North Borneo, 
Sarawak and Brunei). 


Volume VJ.—The Mediterranean and Pacific territories 
(Cyprus, Gibraltar, Fiji, the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands, the Solomon Islands, Tonga and the New 
Hebrides). This volume also includes a chapter on 
the economic situation of Malta. 

Anendeavour has been made to prepare the memoranda, 

of which the above volumes are composed, on uniform 
lines, so that the same essential facts may be given for each 


Colonial territory. The main headings under which the 
information in each is classified are as follows :— 


(1) General Background 

Geographical and climatic features; population; social 
amenities; political structure; principal economic legisla- 
tion; communications and transport. 


(2) Productive Activities 

Agricultural conditions and methods; local food 
products; cash crops; forestry; fisheries; minerals; 
manufactures; village industries; other industries; co- 
operative movements; employment and labour supply; 
fuel and power (including water). 


(3) Finance and Trade 

Public finance; currency and banking; private invest- 
ment; national income; standard and cost of living; balance 
of trade. 


(4) Development 
Government activities and plans; other development 
proceeding or planned. 


(5) Miscellaneous 


Miscellaneous information not covered by the preceding 
headings. 


Volume VII contains a series of memoranda dealing in 
greater detail than elsewhere with the commodities produced 
in the Colonial territories as a whole, both those which are 
intended for export and those which are retained for 
domestic consumption, together with certain other general 
and statistical information. 


The component volumes of the survey are not being 
published simultaneously or necessarily in the order 
indicated above, but as and when the material for each is 
ready for presentation. 


Ineach case the volume will contain information covering 
the period from 1938 up to the latest year for which it is 
available. The present volume includes, so far as practicable, 
information available during 1952. 


While every care has been taken in compiling the 
survey, the Secretary of State cannot be responsible for the 
accuracy of any of the individual facts and figures in its 
contents, many of which are derived from sources outside 
the Colonial Office. 
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VOLUME II. 


THE EAST AFRICAN TERRITORIES 


KENYA 


1. GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Geographical Features 

Kenya straddles the Equator, extending from 4°N. to 
4°S. in latitude and from 34° to 41°E. in longitude. It is 
bounded on the north by Ethiopia, on the east by Somalia, 
on the south-east by the Indian Ocean, on the south by 
Tanganyika, on the south-west by Lake Victoria, on the 
west by Uganda, and on the north-west by the Sudan. 
The total area is 224,960 sq. miles (land 219,730, water 
5,230). The water area includes part of Victoria Nyanza 
and nearly all of Lake Rudolf; the land area includes 
Karasuk (1,482 sq. miles) administered by Uganda, and 
the Kenya Protectorate, a strip of land extending ten 
miles inland along most of the coast and rented from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. About 5 per cent is alienated, while 
townships, Crown forests, National Parks and other 
public reserves occupy about 10 per cent. The remainder 
is either native land or subject to priority of native 
interests. 

Physically, Kenya may conveniently be considered in 
four quarters. The north-east quarter is an arid thorn-bush- 
covered plain (below 2,000 feet altitude) with a small 
nomadic population; the south-east is similar but is 
practically uninhabited except where there is water, i.e. 
along the banks of the Tana River, in the coastal strip, 
and in the Teita Hills; the north-east quarter is also 
generally low and arid but includes several mountains 
(e.g. Kulal, 7,522 feet, Nyiru, 9,200 feet) and Lake Rudolf, 
which extends 160 miles along the Great Rift Valley. 

The south-west quarter, in which 85 per cent of the 


DISTRIBUTION 


! 


Sex | European 





Male 15,120 
Female 14,540 
Total 29,660 


OF POPULATION BY RACE AND SEX, 


| 
Coloured| Other 


West of the Rift, the plateau falls to Lake Victoria (3,720 
feet) and the Uganda border. 

A wide variety of climate is found in Kenya. The coast 
is tropical, with a mean temperature of 80°F., a daily 
range of only 12°F. and an annual range (of mean monthly 
temperature) of only 5°F. Inland, the mean temperature 
falls to 70°F. at 4,000 feet, and 52°F. at 10,000 feet, but the 
daily range increases to over 30°F. and the annual range 
to 9°F. As a result, frosts may occur above 7,000 feet. 

The average annual rainfall varies from about 5 inches 
in the most arid parts of the Northern Province to 50 
inches at the Coast and Lake Victoria and nearly 100 
inches in the wettest part of the Highlands. Agriculture 
flourishes where the fall exceeds 40 inches and is specialised 
where it exceeds 30 inches, while at least 20 inches is 
needed to maintain grazing for economic stock-raising. 
Only one-third of Kenya gets more than 20 inches and of 
this area, extensive tracts are infested with tsetse fly. 

January and February are the hottest and driest months 
while the ‘‘Long Rains” fall from March to May or June 
throughout the country, and continue until September 
west of the Rift. East of the Rift there is a second dry 
season until the “Short Rains” in November-December 
but at the coast and near Lake Victoria showers or 
thunderstorms continue through this period. 


Population 

A census of the population of Kenya Colony and 
Protectorate was taken during the year 1948, and the 
table below sets out the distribution of population by 
race and sex. 


1948 













Total 
Non- 
Native 









86,916 
67,930 


*Including an estimated population of 219,000 in areas where no census was taken. 
tExcluding Polish refugees in Official Camps and persons in transit. 


population and practically all the economic production 
is concentrated, comprises a plateau, the Kenya Highlands, 
rising to 10,000 feet and supporting the mountains Kenya 
(17,040 feet), Elgon (14,178 feet) and the Aberdare Range 
(up to 13,000 feet). Much of the ground between 7,000 feet 
and 11,000 feet is clothed with forest (5,000 sq. miles). 
The plateau is bisected from north to south by the Great 
Rift Valley, 30-40 miles wide and 2,000-3,000 feet below 
the plateau on either side. The floor of the Rift rises from 
1,280 feet at Lake Rudolf to 7,000 feet near Naivasha and 
falls again to 2,000 feet at Lake Natron on the Tanganyika 
border; throughout its length are many recent volcanic 
cones and craters, and active steam jets. 

East of the Rift, the Tana (500 miles) and Athi Rivers 
flow south-east to the Indian Ocean while the Uaso 
Nyiro flows north-east to lose itself in the Lorian Swamp. 


POPULATION OF MAIN URBAN CENTRES, 








| 

Urban | 

Centre European | Indian 
Nairobi 10,830 | 37,935 
Mombasa 2,027 | 23,847 
Nakuru , 4,159 2,912 
Kisumu 374 4,725 
Eldoret 888 1,761 












Africans formed 97 per cent. of the total population, 
Europeans represented one-fifth of the total non-native 
population, the Indian and Goan population together three- 
fifths, and the Arab population approximately one-sixth. 

Since the census of 1948 only rough estimates of the 
population have been made, but these indicate that both 
African and non-African populations are still increasing. 
In 1948 the non-African population was 154,846; in 1949 
it was estimated at 175,000, in 1950 at 185,000 and in 1951 
at nearly 200,000. The increase is believed to be due 
mainly to immigration. Over the same period the African 
population is estimated to have risen from 5,251,120 in 
1948 to 5,300,000 at the end of 1949, 5,450,000 in 1950, 
and to over 5,500,000 by the end of 1951. 

The population of the five main urban centres is shown 
in the following table:— 


1948 













Total 
Non-Native| African | All Races 


118,976 





10 _ AN BCONOMIC SURVEY OF 


The European and Indian races were mainly concentrated 
in the Central Province, where 56 per cent of the European 
and 50 per cent of the Indian population resided. A further 
29 per cent of the European population lived in the Rift 
Valley Province and 29 per cent of the Indian population 
inhabited the Coast Province. The Arab population was 
more highly concentrated in one area than any other race, 
89 per cent being reported in the Coast Province. Of the 
total non-native population the Central and Coast 
Provinces accounted for 79 per cent. This concentration is 
largely due to the numbers residing in the two main urban 
centres of Nairobi and Mombasa. 

The average density of the population throughout the 
whole of Kenya was 24 -] persons per square mile. Between 
Provinces the density varied very widely, from 168-1 
persons per square mile in Nyanza Province to 1 -6 persons 
per square mile in the Northern Frontier Province, while 
from one district to another even wider variations existed. 
In the Kiambu and Fort Hall Districts of the Central 
Province, for example, the density was substantially over 
400 persons to the square mile. The table below shows the 
distribution of population in the Colony by races, provinces, 


THE COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


and districts, together with the district and provincial 
densities. 

The European Highlands lie mainly in the Central and 
Rift Valley Provinces, and the following districts consist 
wholly or mainly of alienated land; Nairobi, Thika, 
Nanyuki, Nakuru, Laikipia, Uasin Gishu, and Trans 
Nzoia, while parts of Kericho in Nyanza Province and 
Machakos in Central Province also contain substantial 
areas of alienated land. Between one-fifth and one-quarter 
of the African population reside in these districts, either as 
“squatters” (except in Nairobi) on European farms 
where they are permitted to settle and cultivate land in 
return for labour service, or as labourers on the farms 
employed on a monthly basis. The resident labourers or 
squatters also receive wages in cash and/or in kind. 
Most of the remainder of the African population live in the 
other districts, especially in the Central and Nyanza 
Provinces. 

There is very little information on the age-structure of 
the African population but the estimates on page 11 have 
been made on the basis of the general census carried out 
in 1948, 














Area 
in 
Square | 
Province and District Miles European 
Central 
Nairobi 431 | 14,049 
Thika 894 726 
Kiambu 615 75 
Fort Hall 739 112 
Nyeri 673 294 
Embu 1,657 41 
Meru 3,740 112 | 
Machakos 5,614 279 
Kitui 13,207 31 
Nanyuki 2,432 989 
Total 30,002 16,708 
Nyanza i 
North Nyanza \ 2,684 | 261 
Central Nyanza 2,507 | 521 
South Nyanza 3,753 225 
Kericho 2,157 632 
Total ‘| 11,101 1,639 
Rift Valley : 
Trans Nzoia 1,155 1,281 
Uasin Gishu 1,676 2,433 
Nakuru 4,468 3,981 
Nandi 630 82 
Elgeyo Marakwet 1,144 20 
aringo 3,511 18 
Laikipia 2,994 628 
West Suk 1,821 18 
Samburu 8,223 6 
Total 25,622 8,467 
Coast 
Mombasa 106 2,186 
Kwale 3,052 120 
Kilifi (inc. Malindi) 4,957 222 
Lamu-Tana River 10,605 14 
Teita 6,019 117 
Total 24,739 2,659 
Northern Frontier 
Garissa 22,979 8 
Isiolo 9,181 15 
Marsabit ! 27,300 17 
Moyale i 5,766 2 
Mandera i 9,700 2 
Wajir 1 19,682 6 
Turkana 22,147 7 
Total | 116,782 ! 57 
Masai | 
Kajiado 7,902 76 | 
Narok 7,330 54 
Total | 15,232} 130 
Grand Total | 223,478 | 29,660 
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POPULATION AND POPULATION DENSITY BY PROVINCES AND 
DISTRICTS: 1948 CENSUS 

















Population Density 
_——_— per 

' Other Non-' Square 
| African African Total Mile 

| 

| 44,864 109,428 168,341 390: 5 

: 1,851 66,475 69,052 77:2 

| 447 258,085 258,607 420-5 

' 699 303,646 304,457 411-9 

1,012 183,057 184,363 273°9 

i 445 202,125 202,611 122-2 

673 312,917 313,702 83°9 

978 356,545 357,802 63°7 

435 210,788 211,254 15-9 

' 948 32,784 34,721 14-2 

| 52,352 | 2,035,850 | 2,104,910 70:2 

! 1,751 633,568 | 635,580 236°8 

6,455 462,772 | 469,748 187-3 

1,081 545,284 546,590 145-6 

1,519 212,608 214,759 99-5 

10,806 | 1,854,232 |- 1,866,677 168-1 

1,382 61,424 | 64,087 : 55-4 

2,549 79,492 84,474 50-4 

5,752 199,179 208,912 46-7 

152 80,562 80,796 128-2 

22 64,455 64,497 56-3 

95 72,034 72,147 20:5 

339 33,926 34,893 11-6 

36 42,777 42,831 23°5 

34 26,000 26,040 3-1 

10,361 659,849 678,677 26°4 

39,921 55,438 97,545 920:2 

995 115,136 116,251 38-0 

3,341 181,425 184,988 37-3 

5,476 34,796 40,286 3-7 

471 61,463 62,051 10°3 

50,204 448,258 501,121 20:2 

125 25,000 25,133 1:0 

186 14,500 - 14,701 1-6 

41 16,500 16,558 0:6 

200 9,100 9,302 1:6 

64 19,500 19,566 2:0 

258 32,500 32,764 1°6 

20 69,400 69,427 3:1 

894 | 186,500| 187,451 1-6 

419 28,987: 29,482 3°7 

} 150 37,444 37,648 5-1 

| 569 | 66,431 67,130 4-4 

125,186 5,251,120 | 5,405,966 24:1 
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AFRICAN POPULATION BY ESTIMATED 
AGE GROUPS, 1948 





The sex ratio of the African population showed slightly 
more females than males with an overall ratio of 103 
females per 100 males. A higher ratio of females was 
reported in the Nyanza Province with 112 females per 100 
males, but this can be accounted for partly by the number 
of males who work away from their homes. In the Rift 
Valley and Coast Provinces the number of males exceeded 
the number of females. In the Central Province the ratio 
was roughly equal to the territorial ratio. 

There is no comprehensive system of births and deaths 
registration in Kenya, and as a result no accurate evidence 
of population trends is available. Even in Nairobi and 
Mombasa where systems of registration are operative 
the method of collecting the data is subject to error. 

On the basis of a sample analysis made of married 
women during the census of 1948 an estimate was made of 
the birth rate among Africans which was put at about 45 
per 1,000. At the same time the minimum death rate was 
calculated to be approximately 25 per 1,000 population. 
From these tentative figures it is believed that the rate of 
natural increase is probably of the order of 14 per cent to 
2 per cent per annum. 

Among Asians the rate of natural increase is about 3 
per cent per annum. 

Persons of alien nationality numbering 9,262 formed 6 
per cent of the total non-native population of Kenya in 
1948 and almost half of these were Portuguese. The only 
other group of any significant size was Arabs, numbering 
about 1,720, but there were also smal! numbers of Italians, 
French, Americans, Ethiopians, and other nationalities 
numbering 300-400 or less. 

The three branches of the Kikuyu together form the 
largest tribe in Kenya and represented, at the time of the 
census, almost 20 per cent of the total African population. 
This tribe originates in the Fort Hall, Nyeri and Kiambu 
districts of the Central Province and there is some migration 
throughout the whole Colony. The Luo tribe represented 
just over 14 per cent of the African population; this tribe 
consists of three main branches, originating in the districts 
of the Nyanza Province. The Baluhya tribe which embraces 
many sub-tribes, formed almost 13 per cent of the popula- 
tion. This tribe is mainly concentrated in the North Nyanza 
district but some are also found in the Central and Rift 
Valley Provinces. The ten main tribes of Kenya are shown 
in the table below in order of numerical importance. 


MAIN TRIBES OF KENYA COLONY AND 








PROTECTORATE 
Percentage 

Tribe Male Female Total of Total 
Kikuyu 513,008 513,333 | 1,026,341 19-5 
Luo 375,887 381,156 757,043 14:4 
Baluhya 323,202 | 330,572 653,774 12-5 
Kamba 294,579 17,146 611,725 11-7 
Meru 54,284 170,610 ; 324,894 6-2 
Nyika 144,594 151,660 | 296,254 5-6 
Kisii 125,002 130,106 255,108 4:9 
Embu 95,244 108,446 ; 203,690 3-9 

ipsi 8,999 80,693 159,692 3-0 
Nandi 59,119 57,562 116,681 2-2 
All others 427,224 | 418,694 845,918 16-1 

Total 2,591,142 | 2,659,978 | 5,251,120 | 100-0 











The above figures are based on the results of the 1948 
census, and in 1950 the tribal analysis was published under 
the title ““Geographical and Tribal Studies, Kenya Colony 
and Protectorate’. ; 

It is generally considered that no large movement of 
Africans between the territories takes place except on the 


border areas and a study of the tribal groups in the three 
territories substantiates this view. Some idea of the 
magnitude of emigration of Africans from Kenya can be 
obtained from the statistics of Kenya Africans resident in 
Uganda and Tanganyika Territory at the time of the 1948 
census 


" KENYA AFRICANS RESIDENT IN 
TANGANYIKA AND UGANDA 
AUGUST, 1948 


Total 
Tanganyika 117,298 
Uganda 48,863 





As Africans are not required to fill in migration forms 
the figures below are exclusive of Africans except the small 
number travelling by sea or air mostly from farther afield 
than neighbouring East African territories. 

Since 1939 total reported immigration (i.e. permanent 
migrants and visitors) into Kenya Colony and Protec- 
torate has undergone major changes both in volume and 
distribution. Before the war, in the years 1937-39, the 
average total of immigrants was 25,000 per year. Between 
1940 and 1943 the number fell to an average of just over 
15,000 but in 1945 it was up to pre-war level again and the 
increase continued. In 1946-50 the total immigration 
averaged 44,000 per year, over one and a half times the 
pre-war figure and in 1951 it reached its peak with 59,000 
immigrants. Before 1947 the Indian and Goan and Arab 
communities represented between two-thirds and three- 
quarters of the total immigrants including visitors. There 
was a slight absolute decline in Indian and Goan immigra- 
tion from 1947 onwards, compared with the substantial 
increases of Europeans, who formed the majority of 
immigrants, numbering 24,000 in 1950 and 33,000 in 1951. 

Total emigration averaged almost 23,000 in 1937-39 and 
has shown a trend similar to that of immigration but the 
1938 level was not reached until 1947 and the excess 
of inward migration was substantially higher in post-war 
than in pre-war years. During the period 1946-50 total 
emigration averaged around 25,000 a year; a substantial 
proportion of this migration however represented the 
coming and going of visitors to Kenya. 

Since 1946 migrants have been divided into three classes; 
old residents, visitors and persons in transit, and permanent 
migrants. In 1946 new permanent immigrants were nearly 
20 per cent of all immigrants and by 1949 the proportion 
was over 25 per cent. The number of reported new perm- 
anent immigrants and emigrants since 1946 is shown in 
the table below:— 

New Permanent Immigration 


Year European Indian,Goan Africanand Total 
and Arab Others* 
1946 3,509 2,971 69 6,549 
1947 5,040 4,710 82 9,832 
1948 6,501 5,738 89 12,328 
1949 4,968 6,885 103 11,956 
1950 3,503 4,111 16 7,690 
1951 3,719 4,208 73 8,000 
Reported Permanent Emigration 

1946 1,58] 1,002 88 2,671 
1947 2,230 928 135 3,293 
1948 2,973 1,074 178 4,225 
1949 2,658 =. 71 37 3,466 
1950 963 206 13 1,182 
1951 1,642 386 37 2,065 


*This only represents Africans travelling by sea. No 
records are kept of African migration by land. 


Occupations 

The main occupations of the European community are 
Agriculture, Government Service and the professions, 
while Asians, Arabs and other non-Africans are mainly 
engaged in Commerce, Government Service, and clerical 
work. Africans are principally occupied in agriculture. 
Apart from Europeans very few non-African women are 
employed in any kind of paid occupation. 

The numbers of non-Africans (including self-employed) 
in the main classes of occupations in 1951 are shown in the 
following table. 
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NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN EACH OF THE PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 
AND SERVICES (NON-AFRICANS) 1951 
























Males 

Occupation — Females Total 

European | Asians 

Agriculture and Livestock aes oS 468 
Forestry, Logging, Hunting, etc. S 1,247 35 1,910 
Mining and Quarrying : 81 ; 108 8 197 
Food Manufacturing Industries | 200 557 | 60 817 
Beverage industries 3 Ke os 47 172 11 230 
Manufacture of Textiles wie | 32 | 35 4 71 
Manufacture of Wearing Apparel sat 43 1,061 37 1,141 
Manufactures of Wood, Cork, ete. ... | 112 739° 17 868 
Printing and Publishing ae ee ates 102 407 61 570 
Leather and Leather Products ... os 12 21 i 2 35 
Chemicals and Chemical Products 148 : 265 23 | 436 
Metal and Non-metallic Minerals 69 277 11 357 
Machinery (non-electric) 68 211 | 7 286 
Electrical Machinery etc. 38 10 0—C: 17 165 
Repair of Transport Equipment 293 1,369 | 62 1,724 
Miscellaneous Manufactures aoa 2 6 193 14 213 
Construction... * sibs of 424 | 2,093 67 | ~—-2,584 
Electric Light and Power. 109 252 36 | 397 
Wholesale and Retail Trade = 1,445 5,281 1,133 7,859 
Banking and Finance _... = or 186; 609 206 —, 1,001 
Insurance aos i ia | 92 206 90 388 
Road Transport . cae 55 245 17 | 317 
Ocean and Inland Water Transport ie ol 115 516 12 643 
Air Transport... a ey 284 200 71 555 
Incidental Transport Services oer 40 334 46 420 
Communications ey 36 33 3 72 
Education, Medical and Health — 158! 223 628 1,009 
Legal and Business Services “a 215 153 233 601 
Recreational Services... ios oe 32 148 20 200 
Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 130 399 268 7197 
Other Services i 86 160 160 406 
Total Private Industry 5,905 16,880 3,484 26,269 
Government Services 3,774 7,874 1,698 13,346 
TOTAL 9,679 24,754 5,182 39,615 


The first table below sets out the employment among 
Africans on the census date in 1951, and the second 
shows the total number of African employees in 1936 and 
in each year from 1945 to 1952. 


AFRICAN EMPLOYEES WORKING ON 





30th NOVEMBER, 1951 
Industry Number % 
Private Industry | 
Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing ... | 203,158 , 49-26 
Mining and Quarrying Geel 4 5,527 1-34 
Manufactures... 38319 | 9-29 
Building and Construction | 12,696 | 3-08 
Electric Light and Power | 1,139 | 0-28 
Commerce Bee 15,842 3°84 
Transport ... i 7,799 1-89 
Other (including domestic ‘service) 34,575 8-38 
Total Private Industry 319,055 77°36 
Public Services 
Kenya Government a 55,847 | 13-54 
East Africa High Commission ... | 3,786 0-92 
East Africa Railways and Harbours | 22,066 | 5-35 
Other Public Services 11,662 : 2-83 
Total Public Services ae | 93,361 | 22-64 
Grand Total i 412,416 | 100-00 





AFRICAN EMPLOYEES WORKING ON 
CENSUS DATE 1936, 1945-52 


| | 











_ Men Women | Juveniles , Total 
1936 ' 194,172 | 10,904 8,767 213,843 
1945 294,999 | 28,356 55,931 379,286 
1946 287,134 | 34,755 | 54,892 376,781 
1947 300,833 | 33,849 54,179 388,861 
1948 310,074 | 30,589 44,904 385,567 
1949 323,867 ; 32,741 38,304 394,912 
1950 341,063 | 34,479 46,664 422,206 
1951 327,401 | 41,402 43,613 412,416 
1952 | 351,368 . 40,354 42.817 434,539 





Social Amenities 
Education 

Education policy in Kenya aims to provide eventually 
primary education for all children of all races in the 
Colony, and to provide in addition facilities for secondary 
and higher education for all those who show themselves 
capable of deriving benefit from it. 

Estimated expenditure by the Education Department 
during the years 1950-52 was as follows:— 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE BY EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


| 
Head of Expenditure 


‘i 
Administration and General 


European Education 

Asian Education ... aah axe a 
Goan Education ... a ws ee! 
African Education 

Extraordinary and Special Sehiemed 





1950 1951 1952 
£ £ £ 
60,506 60,563 16,664 
329,979 402,018 512,581 
212,048 279,829 415,284 
11,711 11,835 19,610 
317,534 401,484 731,674 
61,101 138,810 | 192,519 
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In addition to the figures given above sums were allocated 
for capital expenditure on school buildings and in 1951 
these amounted to £685,160. It is estimated that the 26 
African Local Native Councils spent a sum of £243,507 
in the same year. 

From the funds provided by the United Kingdom 
Government under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Vote, a sum of £261,000 was made available during 1951 
for a variety of educational schemes in Kenya. These 
schemes included the provision of additional facilities for 
the training of both male and female Indian teachers, for 
the education of women and girls, and for Agricultural 
schools, and Teacher Training Centres for Africans. 

Education is compulsory for European children between 
the ages of 7 and 15, and in Mombasa, Nairobi, and 
Kisumu for Asian boys of the same ages. European and 
Asian education is divided into primary (up to about 12 
years) and secondary (over 12 years). For African children 
there are three stages : primary, intermediate and secondary, 
each of which lasts for four years. Fees are payable in all 
government schools but remissions may be made on grounds 
of hardship. 

In the African Secondary Schools emphasis is laid upon 
instruction and training in improved methods of Agricul- 
ture and in Handicraft. Two technical secondary schools 
for Asians providing courses in commercial and technical 
subjects have been established, and it is proposed to develop 


which provide training for African adults and youths in 
various trades. Evening Continuation Classes open to all 
races are available in Nairobi and provide instruction in a 
wide range of subjects. 

In Mombasa a Muslim Institute, opened in May 1951, 
provides training in Marine Engineering, Navigation, etc., 
and work on the construction of a Technical Institute for 
all races in Nairobi was commenced in November 1951]. 

The following Government Departments conduct 
courses of specialist training, open to all races, in the 
various types of work which fall within their jurisdiction: 
East African Railways and Harbours; Kenya Police; Posts 
and Telegraphs; Prisons; Public Works Departments; 
Medical Department; and the Veterinary and Agricultural 
Departments. Opportunities for apprenticeships are at 
present limited to those offered by the railways and by 
certain accountancy and other business firms, but in 
August 1951 officers were appointed to re-organise 
apprenticeships and introduce schemes of trade testing. 

Private nursery schools for European and. Indian 
children exist in the larger centres of population. 

A beginning has been made in Nairobi with the formation 
of a Schools Medical Service, but it has not yet been 
possible to provide this Service on a Colony-wide basis. 

The table below shows the number of pupils enrolled as 
at July 1951, and that which follows the total enrolment 
in 1938, 1949 and 1951. 


NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED 1951 










‘Europeans 2,425| 2,173 

Asians 12'905 | 10.097] 3,007 

Arab and Other 1,243 472 111 

Africans 265°901 | 94,378 | 1,760 
Total 282,474 | 107,120| 5,775 


Males 


897 | 


Total 


Females; Males | Females; Males | Females 
847 _ — | 3,322 3,020 
1,577 53 55 | 15,965 | 11,729 
145 —_ — 1,354 ; 617 

148 | 31 | — | 267,692 | 94,526 
2,717 84 | 55 288,333 | 109,892 























1938 


Europeans 1,100 1,017 
Asians 5,565 3,824 
Arab and Other 787 117 
Africans 89,828 39,229 


technical subjects in European secondary schools. In the 
lower classes of both the Asian and African Primary 
schools the medium of instruction is the vernacular, but 
in the upper standards its place is taken by either English 
or Swahili. In secondary schools for all races, and in the 
seventh standard of Indian schools, the medium of instruc- 
tion is English. It is the policy to encourage the use of 


Males Females 


1951 









Females Males Females 
2,452 3,322 3,020 
10,280 15,965 11,729 
178 1,354 617 


80,109 | 267,692 | 94,526 


There are, in addition to those controlled by the Govern- 
ment, a large number of independent schools of mixed 
quality run by churches, missions and other independent 
groups. In Nyeri, in 1951, seven bodies ran 120 schools, 
and in Fort Hall nine bodies shared 170 schools. Many 
of the independent schools have been closed since the 
emergency began. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 1951 





| Government Schools 






Primary ... 
Secondary 
Vocational 


Teacher Training 5 





English, and this is being carried out gradually as 
teachers of sufficient competence in English become avail- 
able. 

Courses of higher education are available at Makerere 
College in Uganda, to which the Kenya Government makes 
an annual grant, and bursaries tenable at institutions of 
higher education overseas are awarded by the Education 
Department. 

There are at present three Technical and Trade Schools 


| Girls Mixed 





















Independent Schools 
(assisted and non-assisted) 
Boys Girls Mixed 
86 45 43 2,485 
4 i 13 | 17 
1 22 6 


Health 

The principal diseases are the communicable group 
including insect-borne diseases. 

Malaria is widespread except in the highland areas. It is 
endemic in the coastal belt and the Nyanza basin, and 
seasonal on higher ground merging on to the central hills. 

Relapsing fever is endemic in Coastal Province and in 
part of Central Province, around Mount Kenya. Although 
a louse-borne epidemic has occurred within recent years, 
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the infection is as a general rule transmitted by the tick. 
This disease is now receding as a result of control measures. 

The incidence of plague varies greatly from year to year; 
it remains as a smouldering infection in certain endemic 
centres but from time to time widespread epidemics occur. 
They almost invariably assume the bubonic form. 

Non-epidemic tick-borne typhus occurs, but mortality is 
low. 

Theniasis is widespread throughout the Colony, and is 
due to infected beef. Ancylostomiasis is an almost universal 
disease in the coastal belt and schistosomiasis is common 
at the Coast and in the Nyanza basin. Venereal diseases 
are found in varying degree in different tribal areas; they 
are especially common in the towns. Tuberculosis is 
widely distributed throughout the Colony; there is some 
doubt whether or not it is increasing. 

As a result of a recent survey it is apparent that leprosy 
is much more common than was formerly supposed. It is 
estimated that there are some 35,000 lepers in the Colony. 

Causes of infantile deaths are most frequently mal- 
nutrition, malaria, gastro-intestinal infections, and broncho- 
pneumonia. 

Anti-malarial measures operate in all the larger town- 
ships, where the disease occurs. In rural areas, control by 
residual insecticides has been attempted in one district 
subject to seasonal epidemics, with encouraging results. A 
substantial measure of contro! of onchocerciasis has been 
achieved where the disease is endemic, and plague is 
constantly being combated by sanitary measures. A number 
of prevalent diseases are being attacked on a large scale by 
therapeutic means. These include venereal diseases, yaws, 
bilharzia and other helminithic infections, and, more 
recently, leprosy. 

Provincial hospitals are established in all provinces, 
except the Northern Frontier where the population is 
sparse, and specialists and technicians are in charge of the 
various departments. In the main townships and administra- 
tive centres there are hospitals of varying size and local 
communities are served by branch hospitals and dispen- 
saries. There is a Central Mental Hospital in Nairobi, a 
Chest Hospital in the Coast Province, and, also in Nairobi, 
an Orthopaedic and Rehabilitation Centre. 

The number of patients attending hospital is constantly 
increasing and is throwing an ever-growing strain on the 
hospital resources of the country. Annually there are about 
200,000 in-patients and over one million out-patient 
attendances at hospitals. To this must be added a very 
large number of patients treated at Government and 
Local Authority dispensaries throughout the country. 

Maternity and Child Welfare clinics are established in 
various parts of the Colony, and are sponsored by the local 
authorities. ; 

The following table shows the number of beds available 
in Kenya’s hospitals and also in the private nursing homes 
and mission hospitals in the Colony in 1951. 


THE COLONIAL TERRITORIES 

has arisen mainly from the growth of industry and em- 
ployment in the towns and the tendency for increasing 
numbers of Africans to become urban dwellers. In the past 
Africans have not, except on the coast, lived in towns in 
any number, and even now the great majority of them live 
in scattered villages and settlements in mud and wattle 
huts with thatched roofs. When the towns and industry 
began to grow the usual practice was for single young 
Africans to work in the towns for only short periods at a 
time before returning to their villages, and their housing 
needs could therefore be met by the provision of single 
accommodation. An increasing element in the African 
town population is, however, becoming wholly urbanised 
and this tendency is likely to continue and grow. Few of 
them have the capital necessary to build their own houses 
to the standard required in the towns and the local 
authorities have undertaken the responsibility of providing 
housing schemes. 

It was estimated in 1951 that accommodation in Nairobi 
alone was required immediately for 10,000 persons, and 
for a further 15,000 in the next ten years. In Mombasa 
the problem is of similar dimensions. In the other towns 
while the total requirements are much smaller the relative 
burden and responsibility remain very considerable. 

Permanent African housing is usually constructed of 
stone walls, concrete floors, and a tiled roof, although 
corrugated iron or asbestos roofing is sometimes used to 
reduce costs. Locally made bricks are used in some areas 
and in Mombasa and the coastal region coral or coral 
cement blocks are used. 

The preparation of housing schemes in the towns is 
carried out by the Municipal Council or Board concerned ; 
advice and financial aid is provided by. the Central 
Government when required. In the rural areas the African 
District Councils are empowered to erect houses but so far 
no schemes have been undertaken by these authorities. 
In the smaller towns and trading centres where no effective 
local authorities exist the responsibility for housing develop- 
ment rests with the Central Government. The Government 
and also the East African Railways and Harbours, who 
are the largest employers in the Colony also make a direct 
contribution to housing their staff of all races. 

From the end of the war up to 1951 the Government had 
provided 2,160 houses in Nairobi and 882 in Mombasa, 
while the local authorities in these towns had provided a 
further 9,244 and 1,400 respectively. For future schemes the 
Nairobi City Council has provided in its capital estimates 
£2m. for African housing up to the end of 1957 and in 
addition 100 plots of land are being made available for 
Africans who wish to build for themselves. The Mombasa 
Municipal Board has a programme of £250,000 for 
African and £40,000 for Asian housing. 

Financial assistance towards housing development is 
provided by the Government in the form of loans to local 
authorities for housing schemes for all races, except in the 


ana a ee oreo 

















Local Authorities’ 
Government Mission or Associations’ Total 
Hospitals Hospitals or private 
hospitals 
Number: | Beds | Number| Beds Number | Beds Number ' Beds 
Africans... ee 68 |, 5,892 31 1,311 2 67 101 | 7,270 
Asians... Site 3 196 —_— _ 7 53 10 | 249 
Europeans... ats 2 123 —_ —_ 10 289 12; 412 
TOTAL aor 73 | aut 31 | 1,311 19 | 409 123 | 7,931 
1 





It is almost impossible to assess the degree to which ill- 
health is responsible in the African for a diminished out- 
put of work; there is, however, abundant evidence that the 
average African is the host of numerous parasites which 
are responsible for the diseases described above. In addition, 
the majority of Africans are suffering from varying degrees 
of malnutrition. 


Housing 
There is a general shortage of housing in Kenya which is 
particularly severe for the African population. The difficulty 


case of Nairobi where the City Council raises its own loans. 
Capital grants amounting to £300,000 have also been 
made for African Housing from C.D. and W. Funds. 
The Government also provides an annual subsidy on sub- 
economic African housing schemes. 


Social Security 

The European and Asiatic communities largely provide 
their own Social Assistance Services through their own 
organisations. In addition the European community run a 
compulsory Hospital Insurance Scheme which alleviates 
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the charge for hospital treatment to patients who are 
contributors to the scheme. 

The African turns to his family, clan or tribe, but, as a 
result of the tendency towards detribalisation, help from 
this quarter often fails and voluntary charitable organi- 
sations are required to render assistance. £15,000 per year 
is provided by the Government for the maintenance of 
destitute persons not catered for by the various voluntary 
bodies. The main non-official organisations are the 
Salvation Army; the St. Vincent de Paul Society and the 
Ladies of Charity (Roman Catholic); the British Legion; 
the League of Mercy (European); the Social Service 
League (Asian); and the East African Women’s League. 

There is a Post Office Savings Bank with branches at all 
main Post Offices and some of the lesser ones throughout 
the Colony. In addition five mobile Post Office vans conduct 
Savings Bank business. Co-operative Thrift and Savings 
Societies, started experimentally among African wage 
earners, are working well and appear likely to become 
popular. 

There is a Workmen’s Compensation scheme covering 
industrial accidents and diseases which caters for persons 
earning £500 a year or less, and for manual labourers 
irrespective of income. 

Almshouses and homes for elderly Europeans, Asians 
and Africans exist in some of the main urban centres. A 
school for the blind is conducted by the Salvation Army 
under the supervision of the Education Department. 


Political Structure 


Constitutional and Political Background 

Government is administered by the Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief. There is an Executive Council and a 
Legislative Council, and in addition the Crown has the 
power of legislating for the Colony and Protectorate by 
Order in Council. 

The Executive Council consists of eight Official Members 
and four Unofficial Members, of which two are European, 
one Indian and one African. All the Unofficial Members of 
Executive Council are Members of the Legislative Council. 

Under the Constitution brought into effect after the 1952 
General Election the Legislative Council consists of the 
Governor who is President, a Vice-President who is 
Speaker and 54 Members, of whom eight are ex-officio 
Members, 18 Nominated Members (who all accept the 
Government Whip on major issues of policy), 14 European 
Elected Members, six Asian Elected Members (four 
non-Muslim and two Muslim), one Arab Elected Member, 
six African Representative Members and one Arab 
Representative Member. The Legislative Council has 
power to legislate also for the Kenya Protectorate. 

In the East Africa Central Legislative Assembly, Kenya 
is represented by one official and five unofficial Members, 
of the latter two being European, one Asian, one Arab and 
one African. 


Local Government 

There are in Kenya five types of local authority— 
Municipalities of which there are at the present six, three 
County Councils, District Councils which number four, 
six Townships and African District Councils which total 
twenty-six. The County Councils, whose functions are 
defined in the Local Government (County Councils) 
Ordinance No. 30 of 1952, may be divided into Rural and 
Urban District Councils, the latter of which include 
townships within their areas of jurisdiction. 

All races are represented on the City Council of Nairobi 
and on the Boards of the other five Municipalities as well 
as on the three new County Councils and on the Urban 
District Councils under their jurisdiction. The new County 
Councils exercise jurisdiction in the settled rural areas 
through the auspices of the Rural District Councils which 
are normally wholly European; jurisdiction in the settled 
urban areas of the Highlands is exercised through the 
auspices of the Urban District Councils which consist of 
all races. European and Asian Councillors are elected in 
Nairobi and Mombasa, but elsewhere Indian members 
(like all African representatives) are nominated by Govern- 
ment. There is no separate African Authority within the 


Municipality, but it is the practice to set up African 
Advisory Councils, which as well as advising the Municipal 
Council and African Councillors in Nairobi submit 
names of Africans for nomination to the Council. 

District Councils exercise jurisdiction in the settled 
rural areas and are wholly European except the Nyanza 
District Council which has one Asian. Councillors are 
elected. Some Councils have African Advisory Committees 
to make recommendations on African affairs. All the new 
County Councils impose rating but none of the existing 
District Councils do so. They are spending agents of 
Government and are not local bodies in the strict sense of 
the term. 

The Local Government (County Councils) Ordinance 
provides for the optional conversion of the existing District 
Council system in settled areas into a two-tier system of 
County Councils, County District Councils and County 
Divisional Councils on the English model. Provision is 
made for the representation of all races on County Councils 
which will be the rating authorities. 

African District Councils exercise jurisdiction in the 
Native Lands; their boundaries usually coincide with those 
of the administrative district. All have an unofficial 
majority. Councillors are partly elected and partly 
nominated by Government, and are appointed by Provin- 
cial Commissioners. No uniform system of election has 
been adopted and the choice of method is usually left to 
the locations. Thus in North Nyanza in 1950 all locations 
but one chose the open vote. In Central Nyanza and 
Kericho the majority of locations favoured the secret 
ballot. In S. Nyanza an electoral college system which 
included a secret ballot was used. 

The Municipalities carry responsibility for the provision 
and maintenance of roads, public health, water, street 
lighting, conservancy and for numerous minor services 
such as parks, gardens, cemeteries, and markets. The two 
largest Municipal authorities, Nairobi and Mombasa, are 
also engaged upon important housing schemes, principally, 
but not wholly, for the African community. 

The new County Councils carry exactly similar 
responsibilities to existing Municipalities in regard to 
provision of services. The responsibility of District 
Councils is at present almost confined to road maintenance, 
but they have been given a wide range of permissive powers. 

African District Councils have a wide variety of 
responsibilities in the field of law and order, agriculture, 
veterinary services, social welfare, public health (provision 
and maintenance of dispensaries and maternity wards) and 
above all primary education. They may also make bye-laws, 
though sometimes only with the specific authority of a 
Member. They are empowered to levy rates which in 1952 
amounted to £308,300. These rates range from Shs. 2/- in 
the poorer districts to Shs. 10/— in the wealthier districts 
such as Masai. 

Control of the following departments operating partly 
in Kenya has been amalgamated with that of their counter- 
parts in Tanganyika and Uganda, and a joint service is 
administered by the East Africa High Commission: 
Civil Aviation Department; Customs Department; Income 
Tax Department; Posts and Telegraphs Department; and 
the East African Railways and Harbours Administration. 
Details of the functions of the East Africa High Commission 
are contained in the Appendix to this volume. 


Principal Economic Legislation 
General 

Among the laws in force which have a direct bearing on 
the economic life of the Colony the following are the most 
important: The Companies Ordinance (1934) which 
regulates trading companies and other associations and is 
virtually identical with the United Kingdom Companies 
Act of 1929; the Business Names Registration Ordinance 
(re-enacted in 1951), based on the United Kingdom Act of 
1916; the Patents (Registration) Act (1933); the Trade 
Marks Ordinance (1932) is based on the British Acts of 
1905 to 1919; the Traders Licensing Ordinance (1951); 
and the Industrial Licensing Ordinance (1952) which is 
common to the three East African territories (see 
Appendix). : 
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The Factories Ordinance (1950) was drafted in collabora- 
tion with the authorities in Tanganyika and Uganda and is 
based largely on the United Kingdom Factory Acts. It 
regulates working conditions and the safety and health 
requirements of workers. Also under the terms of the 
Ordinance all factories are required to be registered for 
inspection, and in addition are subject to the bye-laws of 
the districts in which they are located. 

The Exchange Control Ordinance (1950) closely follows 
the British regulations on exchange control. 


Trade Tariffs 

In 1923 identical Customs tariffs were enacted in Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika. There was a revision in 1930 
and although rates have been altered from time to time, 
mainly during the late war, the basic structure remained 
unchanged until 1946, when surcharges, introduced with 
the object of maintaining revenue at as high a level as 
possible and also of discouraging the consumption of 
commodities which could not be regarded as essential, 
were incorporated in the Kenya basic tariff. In 1947 the 
rates of duty on tobacco, cigars and cigarettes were 
doubled with a view to conserving dollar exchange. 
Subsequent amendments to the tariff have been made 
in order to adjust anomalies, assist reconstruction, and 
attempt to offset the rising costs of essential consumer goods. 
These alterations were made in 1950 and 1951 but similar 
alterations were not made in all respects in Tanganyika 
and the tariffs of the three East African territories, while 
possessing a common structure, now differ in some rates of 
duty. 

The basic fiscal rate is 22 per cent ad valorem assessed 
on the value which is taken as being the price which the 
goods would fetch on sale in the open market in the 
Colony if delivered at the port of importation, freight, 
insurance and all costs, charges and expenses having been 
paid by the seller. Specific duties are charged on goods 
which lend themselves to such a form of assessment, the 
more important of such goods being potable spirits, 
cigarettes and tobacco, motor spirit and kerosene oil, 
tyres and tubes, matches and cement. In the case of certain 
articles such as piece goods, certain articles of wearing 
apparel and cycles, minimum specific duties have been 
fixed as an alternative to an ad valorem rate in order to 
safeguard the revenue against abnormally cheap supplies. 

The free list includes the chief development imports 
such as machinery; electrical material; road, rail, air and 
water transport equipment; coal, coke, paraffin and fuel 
oil; packing materials, explosives, insecticides and agricul- 
tural and mining equipment; tanks and certain building 
requisites and sanitary-ware. Exemption from duty is also 
allowed in the case of drugs, medicines and disinfectants; 
filters, refrigerators, air-conditioning machinery ; commer- 
cial road vehicles; shirts, vests, socks, pullovers and 
stockings; surgical and scientific instruments; educational 
requisites; religious articles; music and literature and 
bona fide baggage brought by passengers for personal and 
household use. 

Provision is made in the Tariff for the imposition of what 
are known as “‘suspended” duties on certain commodities 
which are produced and manufactured in one or more of 
the three East African territories. These duties may be 
imposed, varied or revoked unilaterally, thus allowing a 
modified control by each territory over the degree of 
protection afforded to a number of local products. Duties 
on a number of articles of food have been suspended 
until further notice, and these include wheat, rice, millets, 
beans and peas, cassava, maize, ghee, fish, cattle, sheep, 
goats, fish, fish meal, and salt. The normal duties on these 
are given in the list of principal duties on page 17. 

By a tripartite Customs Agreement in 1927, a system of 
inter-territorial transfers of imported goods was introduced 
between Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika. The Customs 
Departments of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika were 
amalgamated on Ist January, 1949, under the title of the 
East African Customs and Excise Department, with 
headquarters at Mombasa. (See Appendix.) 

The system of open general licences for a wide range of 
imports from countries which are members of O.E.E.C. 
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and E.P.U. was announced in November 1951, although 
prior to this specific licences for imports from these 
countries were freely issued. 

Export duties were introduced at the beginning of 1952 
on the following commodities :— 


Hides and Skins Hides (air dried) Sh. 2/53 per 
100 pounds and pro rata for 
every part thereof. 

Hides (wet salted). No export 
duty payable from 1/8/52. 
Goat Skins Sh. 14/00 per 100 
pounds and pro rata for every 

part thereof. 
Sheep Skins Sh. 11/02 per 100 
pounds and pro rata for every 
part thereof. 
Provided that no duty shall 
be raised, levied, collected or 
paid if the average f.o.b. value 
per 100 pounds 
(a) in the case of hides (air dried) 
is less than Sh. 220: 

(b) in the case of hides (wet 
salted) is less than Sh. 140: 

(c) in the case of goat skins, is 
less than Sh. 300: 

(d) in the case of sheep skins, is 
less than Sh. 200: 


When the f.o.b. price per ton— 
(a) exceeds £23/10 but is less 
than £24/10 
Such amount per ton (and 
pro rata for every part 
thereof} as equals the dif- 
ference between the f.o.b. 
price per ton and £23/10. 
(b) is £24/10 or more 
Five per centum of the 
f.o.b. price per ton. 


When the f.o.b. price per ton— 
(a) exceeds £50 but is less than 
£52/10 

Such amount per ton (and 
pro rata for every part 
thereof) as equals the 
difference between the 
f.o.b. price per ton and 
£50. 

(b) is £52/10 or more 
Five per centum of f.o.b. 
price per ton. 


(a) When the average f.o.b. 
value per pound of first 
quality lint exceeds— 

7d. but does not exceed 8d., 2 

cents per pound. 

8d. but does not exceed 9d., 3 

cents per pound. 

9d. but does not exceed 10d., 4 

cents per pound. 

10d. but does not exceed I1d., 5 

cents per pound. 

11d. but does not exceed 12d., 8 

cents per pound. 
and thereafter for every 
increase of Id. in the f.o.b. 
value per pound the duty 
shall be increased by 2 cents 
per pound. 

(b) When the average f.o.b. 
value per pound of second 
quality lint does not exceed 
2d., 2 cents per pound and 
thereafter for every increase 
of 3d. in the average f.o.b. 
value per pound the duty 
shall be increased by 2 cents 
per pound. 


Wattle Bark 


Wartle Bark Extract 


Cotton 
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Article 
Cattle for slaughter 


Sheep and Goats for slaughter 
Bacon and Ham 


Butter 
Wheat (Grain or ground) 
Rice (Grain) 


Maize 
Ghee and Ghee substitutes 


Sugar, refined or unrefined 


Tea 

Ale, Beer, Cider, Perry or Stout 
Brandy, Whisky, Gin, Rum, etc. 
Wines in bottle 

Wines in cask 

Cigarettes and manufactured tobacco 
Unmanufactured tobacco 


Coons and apparel 
Piece Goods: Cotton, grey, unbleached 
Khaki Drill 
Silk 
Artificial silk 
Other 


Sectional buildings of metal, and metal 
window, door and house frames 

All other metal builders requisites 

Metals: Aluminium, brass, bronze, 
copper, iron and steel, lead, 
tin, zinc (unmanufactured). 

Bicycles 

Motor cars and lorries; motor cycles 

Lorries, commercial vehicles, buses. 

Road Machinery and farm tractors 

Motor vehicle spare parts 

Bricks, slates, tiles 

Cement (Portland) 

Firebricks and Fireclay 

Plain, clear, sheet glass 

Motor Spirit | 

Lubricating oil 


each 

each 
30% ad valorem (plus 
suspended duty of 10% 
ad valorem) 
30% ad valorem (plus 
suspended duty of 10% 
ad valorem) 
per 100 Ib. (plus 
suspended duty of Shs. 
1/50 per 100 Ib.) 
per 100 lb. (plus a 
suspended duty of 
Shs. 2 per 100 Ib.) 
Free (plus suspended 
duty of 20% ad valorem) 
per lb. (plus suspended 
duty of 15 cents per Ib.) 
per 100 Ib. (plus 
suspended duty of Shs. 6 
per 100 Ib.) 
per lb. 
per Imperial gallon 
per proof gallon 
per Imperial gallon 
per Imperial 


each 
(or 11% ad valorem) 
per sq. yd. (or 20% 
ad valorem) 
per sq. yd. (or 10% 
ad valorem) 
per sq. yd. (or 40% 
ad valorem) 
per sq. yd. (or 20% 
ad valorem) 
per sq. yd. (or 20% 
ad valorem) 
10% ad valorem 


Free 
10% ad valorem 


Each (or 20% ad valorem) 
15% ad valorem 
Free 
Free 
15% ad valorem 
11% ad valorem 
per 400 Ib. 
11% ad valorem 
per 100 sq. ft. 
per Imperial gallon 
per Imperial gallon 





Cts. 


30 


30 
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Labour 

The Employment Ordinance, 1938, regulates conditions 
for the employment of workers earning Shs. 100/- and 
under. It reflects the provisions of those International 
Labour Office Conventions to which the Colony has 
subscribed. 

The Regulation of Wages and Conditions of Employment 
Ordinance (No. 1 of 1951 as amended) provides for the 
establishment of wages councils and a Wages Advisory 
Board for the regulation of wages and conditions of 
employment through Joint Industrial Councils, Works 
Councils, collective agreements, or memoranda of terms 
and conditions approved by the Labour Commissioner. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance No. 72 of 
1948, which was an amendment to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Ordinance, 1946, became operative on the 
1st October, 1949; it applies to all employment within the 
Colony, and to all workers engaged on manual labour, 
imrespective of race or sex and whatever their salary, and 
also to all other workers whose earnings do not exceed 
£500 per annum. This Ordinance is also applicable to 
servants of the Crown, including locally enlisted civilians 
of the armed services. Compensation is payable under the 
Ordinance for injury by accident, and for injury to health 
by industrial disease. 





The Trade Disputes (Arbitration and Inquiry) Ordinance, 
1948, replaces the Defence (Trade Disputes) Regulations, 
1940, and provides machinery whereby the Labour 
Commissioner may endeavour to effect conciliation 
between parties to a trade dispute. Failing a settlement as a 
result of conciliation by the Labour Commissioner, 
provision is made, with the agreement of the parties, for an 
Arbitration Tribunal. If this is not practicable, a Board of 
Inquiry may be set up to make recommendations to the 
Member for Labour, who may make an Award. 


The Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance, 1952, 
which replaced the ordinance of 1943, regulates the regis- 
tration of Trade Unions and the terms and conditions 
of their administration. It also affords recognition to 
associations of employees which have not developed to the 
extent of liability for full Trade Union registration. 

At the end of 1951 a new Trade Union Ordinance was 
drafted and considered by the Legislative Council, its 
object being to afford recognition to associations of 
employees which had not developed to the extent of 
liability for full Trade Union registration. 


Land Tenure 
Kenya’s total area is made up as follows:— 
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Square Miles 
Native areas (including native land units, 
nativereserves, temporary nativereserves, 
native leasehold areas and native settle- 





ment areas) tee 2b% Jus a $2,114 
Crown forests ae on 4,182 
Townships ... sks hae wt ois 500 
Government reserves So Sis 484 

Alienated land and land available foraliena- 
tion aa sae wale wae 13,440 
Royal National Parks 25 7,712 
Northern Frontier and Turkana . ate 115,238 
Unclassified Crown Land 2 ak 26,063 
Lakes a8 oe wa ees ake 5,227 
Total 224,960 





The area of the Highlands comprising 16,223 square 
miles is included above. 

There are 1,185 square miles of freehold land in the 
Colony and Protectorate of which 270 square miles are in 
the Coast Province. 

As a result of the acceptance of recommendations 
contained in the Kenya Land Commission Report the 
Highlands and the African lands were classified and 
defined in legislation, and the latter were divided into 
Native Land Units, Native Reserves and Native Leasehold 
Areas. The Land Units, which are by far the largest in 
extent and in which all the tribal reserves lie, were defined 
in the Native Lands Trust Ordinance and are vested in the 
Native Lands Trust Board—a statutory body set up by 
Order in Council with the function of protecting Native 
interests and advising the Governor on any matter relating 
to the Native Lands. The Native Reserves (as distinct 
from the tribal reserves in the Land Units) were added on 
the grounds of proved economic need for additional land, 
and some are regarded as permanent and others as 
temporary according to the needs of the population. The 
Native Leasehold Areas may be let on lease to Africans 
in blocks or in individual plots and the rents are paid into 
the Colony’s General Revenue, with the recommendation 
that the monies shall be used for land improvements. The 
purpose of the Leasehold Areas is to provide an opportunity 
of land settlement fur natives who through residence in 
towns have become detribalised or for those previously 
tesident on European farms who have been displaced. 
Settlement in these areas is on an individual basis as 
opposed to the tribal tenure common in other areas. 
All lands not defined as Highlands, or as African under any 
of the above categories are known as Crown lands. In 
these areas no race has any prior or exclusive rights 
except in Northern Province where priority of African 
interests is maintained. 

Systems of land tenure among Africans are extremely 
diverse, and vary widely from tribe to tribe and even 
between clan and family groups, but they are usually 
related to the type of economy on which the livelihood of 
the tribe is based. Thus the nomadic and pastoral tribes 
such as the Masai, Suk and Kipsigis have few formal notions 
of land tenure and ownership, and the tribe as a whole is 
regarded as having rights to the grazing grounds, water 
holes, and whatever small plots of land may be under 
cultivation. Among other tribes the family group or clan 
may have collective rights within the wider tribal com- 
munity and this seems to have been a development out 
of an earlier tribal tenure which has become more appro- 
priate to the needs of settled agricultural practice. In these 
cases the cultivated land may be held by the family, or 
group of families, while the grazing lands remain in 
communal ownership. There has been little development 
in the direction of individual tenures, and if these were 
encouraged without sufficient regard to other economic 
developments the result would be to create a class of land- 
less Africans divorced from the land which is traditionally 
the source of their communal life and security. This subject 
is again under investigation and it is probable that some 
form of individual tenure will be devised for application in 
some areas where the African inhabitants desire it. Among 
the Kamba of the Machakos district the unit of land tenure 
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is the family group and land claims are based on the 
demarcation by individual members of the family of the 
land which they wish to cultivate—if the land is virgin then 
such cultivation gives the family rights to that land which 
can be claimed years later, even although in the interim it 
may have been cultivated by others. The custom of regard- 
ing all land once cultivated or grazed by a family or tribe 
as their collective property—in the sense of having in- 
alienable rights over it—is common among most tribes. 
According to Kikuyu practice, land which is cultivated is 
held by the family and grazing lands are communal. 
Ownership is established either by forest clearance or by 
purchase and rights of cultivation belong to members of 
the family originally acquiring the land. 

The principal legislation relating to land tenure. consists 
of the Crown Lands Ordinances of 1902 and 1915, and 
amendments, the Land Titles Ordinance of 1908, and the 
Registration of Titles Ordinance of 1919. 

The Crown Lands Ordinance of 1902 was repealed and 
replaced by the Ordinance of 1915 which, together with the 
Amending Ordinances of 1926, 1929, 1938, 1942, 1944, 
and 1945, provide inter alia for the definition of Crown 
Lands, leases of 999 years, the designation and definition 
(in accordance with the recommendations of the Kenya 
Land Commission Report) of Native Reserves, Native 
Leasehold Areas, the Highlands, the Northern Frontier 
District, and the Turkana District, the provision of Native 
Settlement Areas, and for the special circumstances relating 
to the holding of land by Companies. Also under the 
Crown Lands Ordinance, in which the Highlands are 
defined, the Governor is advised by a Highlands Board 
(set up by Order in Council) in al! matters relating to the 
disposition of land in the Highlands. 

The Land Titles Ordinance of 1908 (as amended by 
Ordinance 27 of 1927) provides that all land in respect of 
which no claim for a certificate of ownership has been 
made shall be deemed to be Crown Land. (This Ordinance 
has been applied only to parts of the Coast Province.) 

The Registration of Titles Ordinance of 1919 (as amended 
by Ordinances 29 of 1929, 32 of 1931, and 52 of 1933) 
divides the Colony into Districts for the purpose of the 
registration of titles to land and the confirmation of 
ownership. 

The Resident Labour Ordinance (Cap. 113) (as amended 
in 1949 and 1950) regulates the position of the Native 
“squatters” and their rights and obligations on alienated 
land are defined. 

Freehold title is no longer granted by the Crown and the 
sale or transfer of land in Kenya is controlled by a Board 
set up for this purpose in 1944. The Board, established under 
the Land Control Ordinance of 1944 has power to withhold 
consent to the sale, lease, sub-lease, or mortgage of land 
if in their opinion such transactions are not in the best 
interests of the Colony. 


Immigration 

The entry of all persons into Kenya Colony is subject to 
the provisions of the Immigration (Control) Ordinance, 
1948. 

Persons wishing to enter Kenya on bona fide holiday 
or business visit and who are in possession of passports 
valid for return to the country whence they came may be 
granted a visitor’s pass for a period up to six months, 
which may be extended by the Principal Immigration 
Officer for any further period or periods not exceeding six 
months in the aggregate. They may be required to furnish 
security. Visitors may not take up employment in the 
Colony except with the permission in writing of the 
Principal Immigration Officer. Transit passes are issued to 
through travellers for destinations beyond Kenya. 

Persons wishing to enter Kenya for the purpose of 
residence must be in possession of an entry permit issued 
by the Principal Immigration Officer. 

Entry permits are divided into categories according to the 
purpose for which the immigrant desires to enter the 
country and the occupation which he intends to pursue 
there, while exemption from the necessity of obtaining 
permits is granted to residents of other East African 
territories holding inter-territorial passes, to children of 
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permanent residents, and to pensioners of the Colony or of 
another East African territory. 


Communications and Transport 


Railways 

The East African Railways and Harbours Administra- 
tion operates extensive rail, road and inland waterway 
services in Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, and is also 
responsible for the working of the principal ports of East 
Africa. 

The Kenya and Uganda section of the East African 
Railways and Harbours, comprises 1,620 route miles of 
metre-gauge railway, some 6,000 route miles of lake and 
river steamer services and 75 miles of road services. The 
railways consist of the main line from Mombasa to 
Kampala in Uganda (now being further extended) 871 
miles in length, a line from Nakuru, capital of the Kenya 
Highlands, to Kisumu on Lake Victoria, and a number of 
branch lines serving important agricultural areas. 

In Kenya there are branch lines from Voi to Moshi in 
Tanganyika joining the former German-owned line from 
Tanga; Konza to Magadi, from where some 100,000 
tons of soda products are moved to the coast for export 
every year; Nairobi to Nanyuki at the foot of Mount 
Kenya; Gilgil to Thomson’s Falls; Nakuru to Lake Solai 
and Eldoret to Kitale, all of which serve important farming 
areas and centres of white settlement; and Kisumu to 
Butere, centre of the thickly populated North Kavirondo 
reserve. 

A passenger train service is operated twice daily between 
Nairobi and Mombasa in each direction, separate trains 
being run for Ist and 2nd class passengers and for 3rd class 
passengers. There is a thrice weekly upper. class service and 
a daily third class service between Nairobi and Kampala, 
and a daily service between Nairobi and Kisumu on which 
upper class accommodation is provided six times a week. 
Restaurant cars are provided on the main-line trains and 
there are refreshment rooms at a number of stations. 
Regular goods-train services are operated on the main and 
branch lines. 

In 1952 more than six million passengers and some 4.7 
million tons of goods were carried on the road, rail and 
marine services of the East African Railways and Harbours. 
The transport administration, which has its headquarters 
in Kenya, is the largest industrial undertaking in the terri- 
tory. At the end of 1951 staff employed in the Kenya- 


Uganda section numbered 28,104 Africans, 3,362 Asians | 


and 857 Europeans. 


Shipping 

Mombasa, Kenya’s principal port, consists of Kilindini 
Harbour on the south-west side of Mombasa Island, where 
there are facilities for handling vessels of up to 45,000 
tons and every type of cargo, and Mombasa Old Harbour 
on the other side of the island, which accommodates the 
extensive Indian dhow trade. The general cargo quay at 
Kilindini Harbour is 3,872 ft. in length and provides 
seven deep-water berths for ocean-going vessels with a 
maximum draft of 32 ft. The quay is served by 36 electric 
Portal cranes (one of ten tons capacity) and is equipped 
with seven transit sheds, three of which are double storied. 
Extensive stacking areas exist behind the transit sheds 
which are served by nine electric cranes. A modern cold- 
storage plant of 106,700 cu. ft. capacity is in operation. 
Other cargo handling facilities at Kilindini Harbour 
include bulk and cased oil jetties at Shimanzi, and collier 
berths at Mbaraki. More than 22 million tons of import 
and export cargo, including bulk oil and coal, were dealt 
with in 1952, and more than 66,000 passengers passed 
through the port. 

Wharfage dues and handling charges are levied on all 
imports passing through the port of Mombasa. Wharfage 
dues are assessed at the rate of one cent ad valorem, and 
landing fees at Shs. 5 a ton. Wharfage and handling charges 
levied on exports vary according to the commodity. 

With the volume of traffic at a very high level the Railway 
Administration is finding it a difficult task to meet all 
demands for movement. The quantity of imports passing 
through the port of Mombasa is extremely heavy and it has 


become necessary to regulate the shipment of certain 
commodities to prevent serious congestion. Extensive 
plans for the development of the port of Mombasa include 
the construction of three additional deep-water berths, 
(preliminary work on the first two of which has com- 
menced) and the extension of the lighterage wharf by eight 
stub head jetties each of which will be capable of accommo- 
dating a lighter of 100 feet in length. Measures being taken 
to improve the rate of cargo handling include the provision 
of additional stacking grounds and storage sheds, port 
rolling stock, cranes, vehicles and mechanical handling 
appliances. 

On Lake Victoria weekly steamer services are operated 
as well as fortnightly tug and lighter services serving the 
smaller ports. 


Roads 

The total mileage of roads in Kenya is approximately 
20,000, and a programme of development is being carried 
out under the Government’s Reconstruction programme. 
At the present time, with the exception of the Nairobi to 
Nakuru section of the main Trunk Road to the West, the 
Nairobi to Thika portion of the Main Trunk Road to the 
North-East, and other short lengths, roads are constructed 
to gravel standard; on the less important of these it is 
sometimes advisable to carry chains during wet weather. 
Air 

Nairobi with its two airports is the principal air centre 
in East Africa. The aerodrome at Eastleigh is the main 
trunk airport for the East African territories, while 
Nairobi West caters for the internal services, local charters 
and for instructional flying. 

The B.O.A.C. Comet service operates between London 
and Johannesburg calling at Entebbe airport in East 
Africa. 

Kenya is served by the following airlines: 

(a) Scheduled Trunk Route Services 


B.O.A.C. .- London-Nairobi 
Air India .. Bombay-Aden-Nairobi 
S.A.A. ... ... Johannesburg-Nairobi-London 
Air France . Madagascar-Nairobi-Paris 
Airwork Ltd. 
Hunting Air Trans- London-Nairobi 

port 


Scandinavian Airlines ... Europe-Nairobi-Johannesburg 
El Al Israel Airlines ... Lydda-Nairobi-Johannesburg 


(6) Regional Scheduled Services 


B.O.A.C. ... Nairobi-Aden-Cairo 

Aden Airways ... Aden-Hargeisha-Mogadisho- 
Mombasa 

C.A.A. ... ... Salisbury-Nairobi 


Ethiopian Airlines Nairobi-Addis Ababa-Aden-Karachi 


E.A.A.C. ... Nairobi-Mocambique-Durban 
S.A.B.E.N.A. ... Nairobi-Costermansville 
S.A.A. ... Johannesburg-Nairobi-Cairo 


A comprehensive system of internal services is operated 
by East African Airways Dakota, Lodestar and Rapide 
aircraft. Caspar Air Charters operate a scheduled service 
around Lake Victoria. 

Charter licences for operations into and out of these 
territories are held by the large charter companies such as 
Airwork, T.A.I., Hunting Air Transport, Sabena, Africair, 
etc. Several smaller locally based companies operate charter 
services within the territories using aircraft which range 
from the Anson and Rapide, down to the Auster and 
Piper Cub. Air survey photography, magnetic surveys 
and crop spraying are catered for by the charter operators. 
Instructional training is available. 


Posts and Telecommunications 

The East African Posts and Telecommunications 
Administration is controlled by a Headquarters Staff 
stationed in Nairobi under the Postmaster General, who is 
an ex-officio member of the Central Legislative Assembly. 

Postal services are maintained to all parts of the colony 
and are continually being extended. Air, road, rail and ship 
are used. The range of the telegraph system has been 
increased and in the main centres up-to-date teleprinters 
have been installed. Private teleprinter circuits are being 
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provided on an increasing scale. The telephone service is 
being modernised and the main centres are being re- 
equipped with new automatic exchanges of the latest type. 
Rural services are being extended and the telephone system 
throughout the territories is being expanded rapidly. 
_ Details of the work and scope of the East African 

Posts and Telecommunications Administration will be 
found in the Appendix dealing with High Commission 
Services. 

il. PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 

Agricultural Conditions and Methods 


Of the total land area of Kenya which is about 220,000 
square miles, some 52,000 square miles are Native lands 
and about 12,500 are alienated to Europeans. In these two 
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may be divided into two main categories, those who are 
paid monthly and who live on their wages, and the resident 
labourers, formerly called squatters, who in return for 
plots of land and grazing rights as well as a small wage 
are usually required to give from 240 to 270 days labour 
service in the course of the year. The amount of time 
worked by women and juveniles is usually determined by 
agreement with the farmer. In addition a certain amount 
of casual labour is also employed. The number of resident 
labourers in agriculture has been declining in recent 
years; this has been largely due to the removal of native 
cattle from the European farms. An increasing number of 
labourers are being engaged on monthly contracts. The 
table below shows the numbers of these classes of workers 
employed from 1945 to 1952. 


AFRICAN AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEES 





Daily paid casuals 





Resident labourers 








Males | Females |Juveniles 








Males 





Males | Females \Juveniles 





Females | Juveniles 
























1945 99,924) 5,802 2,133 
1946 90,651] 8,932 | 38,348 3,288 
1947 93,493| 9,193 | 36,484 | 4,983 
1948 94,593] 10,728 | 31,587 3,944 
1949 100,358] 12,516 | 27,901 2,478 
1950 100,510] 14,228 | 28,694 | 8,492 
1951 105,045) 14,449 | 29,600 | 7,196 
1952 105,957, 15,092 | 28,774 | 5,911 


areas lies the greater part of the land suitable for cultivation 
which probably amounts to no more than a quarter of the 
Colony’s total land area, while the remaining land is semi- 
desert, forest, or mountain. 

The resources of the Colony are mainly agricultural, and 
farming, including the rearing of livestock, is the principal 
occupation of both Europeans and Africans. There is a 
wide range of soils and climatic conditions in Kenya, and 
in consequence a variety of crops can be grown. The 
main crops grown by Europeans are wheat, maize, sugar 
cane, tea, sisal, pyrethrum, linseed, and coffee, while fruit, 
essential oils and wattle are also produced. 

The characteristic form of African agriculture is 
subsistence farming on small plots of land. Depending on 
the fertility of the soil, the size of the holdings, and the 
family’s requirements the African farmer may have 
surplus crops which he may sell to others inside or outside 
the reserve. The production of cash crops by Africans is 
still small in relation to the total number of farmers and 
their output, but it is increasing. 

In the Highland areas where European farming is 
concentrated only a small proportion of the total land 
alienated is actually under cultivation. The rest is used for 
grazing by both Europeans and African resident labourers 
who provide part of the labour force used on the European 
farms. The need in the Highlands for closer settlement 
and for more intensive land use has been encouraged by 
the provisions of the European Agricultural Settlement 
Ordinance (Cap 158) under which a board was set up with 
the object of providing assistance to Europeans wishing to 
establish themselves as farmers. An initial sum of money 
amounting to £1,600,000 was set aside for this purpose 
by the Development and Reconstruction Authority to 
finance accepted schemes. Under the terms of the Ordinance 
two schemes were launched in 1946: the Assisted Owner- 
ship Scheme (for which applicants had to be in possession 
of about £5,000 of their own) under which the Government 
provided a loan of up to 90 per cent of the value of the 
land; and the Tenant Farmers Scheme which granted 
settlers 48 year leases on unexploited Crown land, un- 
developed farms, or unexploited parts of large estates. 
The Crown remains as landlord and the tenant pays a 
rental of 44 per cent of the value of the land with an 
option to purchase after five years. In 1947 the first scheme 
was closed, and by the middle of 1948 all the farms in the 
Tenant Farmers Scheme has been taken up. By the end of 
1950 the European Agricultural Settlement Board had 
distributed £1,375,000 and 208 tenant farmers and 29 
assisted owners had been given help. 

Agricultural labourers are almost all Africans and they 













31,930 | 13,524 | 13,144 

9,296 27,746 | 14,045 7,154 
13,015 16,625 | 9,087 7,888 
8,324 25,359 | 8,739 6,695 
8,365 27,916 | 9,470 | 6,093 
6,730 27,690 | 9,960 | 10,425 
14,074 25,522 9,633 6,798 
11,820 27,445 | 9,989 7,090 





In both the European and African areas one of the 
major agricultural problems is that of soil erosion and over- 
grazing and cultivation. In the Highlands it is estimated 
that about 600,000 acres are in need of protection, and 
despite the considerable efforts which have been made, the 
rate of terracing (the cost of which is largely borne by the 
Government) is not keeping pace with the amount of new 
land brought into cultivation. It is an even more serious 
problem in the African areas where overcrowding makes 
the traditional methods of shifting cultivation impossible. 
In the African areas of the Central Province and in the rich 
maize growing area of Nyanza the soil is losing its fertility 
and erosion is widespread. Attempts are continually being 
made to conserve the soil by manuring, crop rotations, 
contour cultivation and terracing, and despite a certain 
amount of initial opposition from some Africans, good 
progress is being made. In Nyanza Province about 35 per 
cent of the cultivated land is protected, and in the Central 
Province about 81,000 acres are now terraced. A general 


’ improvement in farming techniques among Africans is 


undoubtedly hampered by overcrowding and by the un- 
satisfactory systems of land tenure—in the Kikuyu areas 
in particular the high density of population makes the 
introduction of new farming methods difficult. 

Despite difficulties, two improved methods of farming 
are gaining ground in the more fertile native areas; these 
are the establishment of small holdings and of group 
farms. The numbers of these are increasing in the Central 
and Nyanza Provinces and a few have been established in 
the Rift Valley area. i 

For the establishment of small holdings two conditions 
are necessary for success. First the holdings must be of 
sufficient size to be worked productively and economically, 
and this means about 5 acres at least in the fertile districts 
and from 25-30 acres in the drier areas—clearly this 
condition is difficult to realise in the congested areas, 
and although land is more plentiful in the more sparsely 
populated regions the size of the holdings must be 
larger. Secondly, the methods employed on the small 
holdings must be such as will at least maintain, and where 
possible, improve fertility and provide a good living for the 
small holder. To meet this second condition problems of a 
technical, human and economic character arise. On 
varied lands different techniques require to be applied; 
there is the problem of the adjustment of the farmers 
themselves to new methods, and perhaps the greatest 
problem of all is the provision of the capital required to 
provide water, fences and equipment. Small loans, however, 
have been made by the government to individual farmers to 
assist in meeting this last requirement but a serious difficulty 


NOTE: Since this chapter was prepared a report, by L. G. Troup, has been published (Nairobi, 1953), following an inquiry into 
the general economy of farming in the Highlands. It contains information on farming methods in the European areas and devotes 
particular attention to the problems of agricultural investment and indebtedness. The report does not deal with plantation farming. 
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has always been that land cannot be given as security and 
there is often little else to offer. Since the war small holdings 
of from 10-20 acres have been established in the Nandi 
district by the consolidation and exchange of small 
plots, and by the enclosure of some common lands. 
Where land is exceptionally scarce, as for instance in 
the Kikuyu districts and in the Maragoli-Bunyore- 
Kakemega part of North Nyanza, the traditional system of 
land tenure and inheritance—particularly the equal division 
of land among all the members of a family on the owner’s 
death—leads to the fragmentation of holdings and widely 
scattered plots of land, a great obstacle to better farming. It 
is encouraging that the Kikuyu in increasing numbers are 
consolidating their plots, mostly within the family group, 
but there is a clear dichotomy between traditional methods 
of land tenure and the need for larger holdings, and it is 
aggravated by the general shortage of land. On the other 
hand it may be noted that while the subdivision of land 
by inheritance is incompatible with improved farming 
methods from the technical point of view, if the system 
were substantially altered it would create a social problem 
by increasing the numbers of the landless class of Africans 
for whom wage labour would become the only means of 
livelihood. 

The method of group farming, which consists of the 
consolidation of a number of holdings into a single unit, is 
also gaining ground in face of the same problems which 
have been noted above. The object of these farms is to 
reap the advantages of the economies of scale which are 
gained by the planning of cultivation over wider areas and 
by the central pooling of equipment. These farms are more 
easily established in the less thickly populated areas, for 
example among the Nandi, and more difficult to set up 
where the need for them is greatest. Some have been 
established successfully in the Nyeri district, however. 

African settlement is being assisted by an expenditure 
of £3 millions from Development and Welfare Funds, 
and up to the end of 1952 about £794,700 had been spent, 
mainly on preliminary investigations and experiment, 
but it is expected that having achieved the objects set in 
this initial work the rate of expenditure will rise. The scheme 
for clearing a large area of tsetse-infested land at Makueni 
is making good progress and up to the end of March 
1953, 887 families had been settled there. There is a waiting 
list of several hundred anxious to take part in the scheme, 
and it is noteworthy that the settlers under this scheme 
must sign an agreement to nominate only one heir to the 
complete holding in order to prevent the fragmentation of 
farms. 


of the Teita, Kwale, and Kilifi districts are infested. In the 
Masai Province the infested area lies to the west, and in 
Nyanza it is mainly concentrated around the shores of 
Lake Victoria. Only small parts of the Rift Valley Province 
are affected, but in Central Province the Meru and Embu 
districts and a large part of the Machakos district around 
the Athi River are infested. The Samburu and Marsabit 
districts of the Northern Frontier Province, in which lies 
the Northern National Park, are also affected. 

The marketing of a wide range of agricultural products 
is governed by law either under the Increased Production 
of Crops Ordinance of 1942, as subsequently amended, or 
under the Defence Regulations which were introduced 
during the war and which have been maintained and 
modified in accordance with peace-time circumstances. 
The Increased Production of Crops Ordinance applies to 
non-native producers only, and provides that, in the case 
of a scheduled crop, the farmers shall receive a guaranteed 
price for the crop, or, in the event of crop failure, a 
guaranteed minimum return. In return, certain conditions 
mainly relating to good husbandry and storage have to be 
complied with. Crops scheduled under this Ordinance 
are wheat, barley, oats, sunflower and linseed, and of these 
barley, sunflower and linseed are subject only to a guaran- 
teed minimum return. Under the Defence Regulations the 
following crops are scheduled: Millets and Sorghums, 
Cassava Root, Groundnuts, Simsim, Rice, Ghee, Copra, 
Eggs and Poultry, and Maize. 

Maize Control has as its function the purchase at fixed 
prices, the storage, and the distribution according to need, 
of all maize produced in, or imported into the Colony, 
and may require any person possessing maize to dispose 
of it as directed. The average quantity handled by the 
Maize Control every year is about 1,600,000 bags, of 
which about two-thirds are produced by Africans, mainly 
in Nyanza. The Colony’s total maize crop is estimated to 
be in the region of 7,000,000 bags, and that part of it 
which is not handled by Maize Control is either consumed 
by the producers themselves or, in accordance with the 
Regulations, sold to other Africans locally. Non-African 
producers are permitted to sell maize to their servants or 
resident labourers. The price fixed by Maize Control is 
the same for all maize of a certain grade whether grown by 
Europeans or Africans. In the case of African-grown 
maize, however, larger deductions are made to cover 
transport and collection costs and contributions are also 
made to agricultural betterment funds. The European crop 
is sold to merchants through the Kenya Farmers Associa- 
tion (Co-operative) Ltd., but in the African areas, where the 


The following table shows the expenditure which has been incurred in recent years on some of the more important betterment 


and settlement schemes in the African areas. 


BETTERMENT SCHEMES SETTLEMENTS 


























ae — 
| Fort | Esageri 
Machakos: Kiambu\| Hall | Meru | Nyeri Land 
Year | District |District) District | District; District | Scheme 
£ £ £ £ 
1947 8,081 — 3,584 — _— 7,318 
1948 | 10,011 2,049 | 3,952 —_ 1,545 5,722 
1949 | 14,611 2,189 | 5,262 | 1,093 | 5,793 6,602 
1950 9,000 2,500 | 4,000 1,050 | 5,500 3,500 
12,456 4,856 570 7,681 | 





Other aspects of African agriculture which are receiving 
attention are the provision and conservation of water 
supplies, and reafforestation. The construction of dams, the 
piping of streams which otherwise disappear under- 
ground, and financial assistance in making boreholes are 
among the ways in which the Colony’s water resources are 
being developed. Other projects include the driving of a 
tunnel into the South-West Mau where large quantities of 
underground water have been located, and water schemes 
in the Northern Frontier Province and the Masai country. 

Only very small fringe areas of the European Highlands 
are affected by tsetse fly, but in some of the African areas 
the problem is serious. In the Coast Province the whole 
coastal strip, the valley of the Tana River, and large areas 
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— 37,000 | 2,651 
_— 38,000 | 2,372 
— 26,000 | 2,530 
11,000 | 21,632 | 1,200 
12,336 | 13,539 | 1,651 





crop is collected from thousands of small producers (and 
it is estimated that about 80 per cent of the crop in these 
areas is purchased in quantities of less than one bag) a 
special marketing organisation has been developed. In 
Nyanza, where the greater part of the crop is grown, the 
producer is served by many small African markets as well 
as a number of trading centres which are almost exclusively 
operated by Indians. Traders are licensed by the District 
Commissioner, and the prices which are to be paid for the 
produce are fixed at the time of planting and are the same 
everywhere. Transport and inspection of produce are also 
regulated by the Control. The operation of the Control 
ensures that producers shall receive a full share of the 
price, and also that by adjusting prices incentives may be 
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applied to encourage the production of desirable crops. 
It is also possible, by this system, to allocate funds for 
agricultural betterment. The purchase of maize by Control 
is governed by certain rules as to quality and grading, and 
bonuses are paid for produce of the higher qualities. The 
following table shows the prices paid for African-grown 
maize in Nyanza at each stage in the marketing for the 
1951 planting. 


North and |\South Nyanza 








Central and 
ae. Nyanza Kericho 
sh ~ sks. cts. | shs. cts. 

“1, | Grower for 2001b. of maize | 21 42 37 
2. | Bonus for grades I & Il (at 

Shs. 2 per 200 Ib.)* ae 1 40 1 40 
he Price to grower at Market 22 82 21 #77 
3. | Allowance to first trader ... 75 715 
“B. | Cost at Market... 23.57 2 52 
4. | District Transport Poolt ... 1 40 2 80 
5. | Allowance to second trader 55 55 
“C. | Cost at Control Store. ...| 25 52 25 87 
6. | Handling and loading on to 

Railway 15 15 
7. | Marketing, storage, and 

shrinkage sa ae 58 58 
8. | Betterment Funds ae 3 45 3 10 
"D. iCost without bag, for. ... | 29 70 29 70 
9. | Extra bonus if all eras I 

& Il des ats a 60 60 
"E. | Price for Grades I & II 

maize... 30 30 30 30 





*The bonus of Shs. 2 per 200 Ib. if the maize is 70 per cent 
Grades I & II. 

+Transporters receive 7 cents per bag/mile for the mileage 
from the market to the Control store or railhead—the above 
figure of Shs. 1/40 is an average. 


A similar system of marketing is followed in other 
African areas, but outside Nyanza it is less fully developed: 
for example, except in Meru, there are no transport pools 
and prices to growers vary according to their distance from 
Maize Control stores. 

The Maize Control has operated at a small profit (in 
relation to turnover) of between £60,000 and £80,000 
annually, and this money has been used to construct 
storage facilities in various parts of the Colony. At mid 
1951 the Control owned storage capable of holding 
900,000 bags, and accommodation for a further 460,000 
bags was under construction. The milling of the maize 
is also controlled and is in the hands of registered Maize 
Control Millers. 

A recent examination of the situation in relation to the 
marketing of maize and other produce was made by a 
Board which sat under the chairmanship of Sir William 
Ibbotson and whose report recommended the removal of 
control under the Defence Regulations and the setting-up 
of a statutory Board to deal with marketing matters. It 
also proposed other detailed alterations to existing 
practice, such as the decontrol of milling, and the need for 
local marketing organisations to be made self-supporting 
by means of cesses to cover administrative costs. 

The Coffee Marketing Board which was set up in 1946 
consists of nine members, two of whom are appointed by 
the Governor, six of whom are coffee planters, and one is 
appointed by the Coffee Board, established in 1934 with the 
functions of licensing coffee dealers and planters and 
maintaining a coffee levy fund for advertising and 
publicity purposes and the general welfare of the in- 
dustry. The Marketing Board has a monopoly of the 
purchase and sale of mild coffee and also fixes prices 
for the product. All money from the sales of coffee is 
paid into a pool from which the planters are paid. 
The Kenya Meat Commission which was set up in 1950 
has also nine members: a Chairman, four members 
representing stock owners, one representing African stock 
Owners, two business members, and one ex-officio 
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representative of the Member for Finance. The Commission 
has exclusive rights to purchase and sell all meat and meat 
products both locally and for export. Prices are fixed by 
the Member for Agriculture and Natural Resources with 
the advice of the Commission. The Pig Industry Board has 
eleven members: the Director of Veterinary Services, four 
appointed by the Governor (two of whom represent the 
African pig producers’ interests) and six members licensed 
by the pig producers. The Board has exclusive rights to 
purchase and sell all pigs and pig products, and operates 
through the Uplands Bacon Factory (Kenya) Ltd.; 
but it does not fix prices. The Pyrethrum Board of Kenya 
has seven members, two of whom are appointed by the 
Governor and five represent the growers. Among the Board’s 
powers are the licensing of growers—and hence the control 
of the acreage planted, and the appointment of an agency to 
whom all pyrethrum must be sold. The Ordinances under 
which the Board was set up provide for the establishment 
of a Pyrethrum Levy Fund to be used for experiment and 
research in connection with the industry and for advertise- 
ment and publicity. No direct price stabilisation policy is 
carried out by the Board but it can exert a strong influence 
through its control of acreages planted. In 1949 a Joint 
East African Pyrethrum Pool was established to handle 
all production in East Africa. The Sisal Board has fourteen 
members: the Financial Secretary, the Director of Agricul- 
ture, one member appointed by the Governor, and Chair- 
man of the Kenya Sisal Growers Association, eight members 
appointed by the Association, and two members appointed 
by the Tanganyika Sisal Board. Among the functions of the 
Board are the general protection and promotion of the 
interests of the industry through research and regulation 
of cultivation, manufacture, and production of. sisal 
and sisal fibre. The marketing of cotton in Kenya is 
governed generally by the Kenya Cotton Ordinance of 
1923, as amended, and by the Defence (Cotton Control) 
Regulations of 1943. 

Farmers’ associations play an important part in the 
marketing of produce and the development of agriculture 
in the European areas. The Kenya Farmers Association 
is the main organisation which, in addition to providing co- 
operative facilities for the purchase of farm requirements, 
also purchases all maize and pulses grown by Europeans 
for delivery to Control, and is the sole purchasing agency 
for linseed, passion fruit, and pyrethrum. The Kenya 
Planters Co-operative Union provides agricultural require- 
ments for its members, and recently the Kenya National 
Farmers Union has been formed. Other organisations 
represent and advise on the problems of particular 
industries—these include the Coffee Board of Kenya, the 
Passion Fruit Board, the Sisal Growers Association, the 
Tea Growers Association and the Wheat Advisory Board. 

Among African farmers the principles of organised 
marketing are applied to many products in order to ensure 
the maintenance of fair prices to the growers. Legislation 
exists preventing the sale or purchase of inferior produce 
and the inspection services which have been provided to 
implement this legislation have effected great improvements 
in the quality and prices of the more important native 
products. Local Native Councils, with agricultural sub- 
committees, are established in most administrative districts 
and through the medium of the Agricultural Betterment 
Funds money is contributed towards the furtherance of 
various agricultural projects. 

A number of bulk purchase contracts have been in force 
for all the East African Territories and those affecting 
Kenya included contracts for the purchase by the United 
Kingdom of sisal, pyrethrum, and coffee. The wartime 
arrangements whereby the whole of the production of 
pyrethrum was bought by the Board of Trade came to an 
end in December 1947, and at the same time carded tow 
and flume were released for private sale. The sisal contract 
was extended to the end of 1948, and commercial dealings 
began in 1949. 

The Ministry of Food contracted to buy coffee of various 
grades from 1947-48 to 1951-52 and, with some revisions 
following changes in the world prices for coffee, the con- 
tracts have been maintained. Originally the prices fixed 
were to vary between £125 and £150 per ton, but when in 
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1949 the prices for certain grades and quantities greatly 
exceeded these the contracts were revised, the price limits 
were substantially raised, and both the Ministry of Food 
and the producers were enabled to sell some of their coffee 
in hard currency areas. The contracts were renewed for 
two years up to 1953/54. 


Local Food Products 

Maize is the staple food of Africans both in the reserves 
and in the Highlands and it also forms an important 
ingredient of animal feeding stuffs. 

Although precise and detailed statistical information on 
African agriculture is not available it is estimated that in 
the three provinces in which the majority of Africans live 
(Coast, Central, and Nyanza) more than 1,868,000 
acres are under crops, principally maize, sorghum, millet, 
pulses and root crops (potatoes, sweet potatoes, cassava, 
etc.), while rice, groundnuts, cotton, bananas and simsim, 
are also cultivated widely. 

The following table shows the estimated acreages under 
the more important crops in the three predominantly 
African provinces, but the greater part of this output does 
not enter the market. 


ESTIMATED ACREAGE UNDER CROPS IN 
PREDOMINANTLY NATIVE AREAS 

















Se 
Amount 
of 
| | Produce 
Coast , Nyanza | Central | Mark’ td* 
Crop pravnce Province Province | Total | in 1951 
Acres | Acres | Acres | Acres Tons 
Maize 63,000! 405,000! 275,000} 743,000) 97,100 
Sorghum 400! 295,000; 50,000) 345,400 3.500 
Millet Nil | 228,500' 25,000, 253,500 , 
Beans 5,000 | 10,000 | 217,000 | 232,000 13.000 
Other Pulses 5,900 1,000 | 200,000! 206,900 ‘ 
Cassava ase 35,000 set 35,000 2,300 
Potatoes 100 500| 16,000; 16,600 6,500 
Rice 2,800; 10,780; Nil 13,580 2,600 
Groundnuts 250; 11,500! Nil 11,750 1,850 
Cotton 10,000 or Nil 10,000 
Tobacco 50; Nil 210 260 
Total | 87,500 | 997,280 | 783,210 '1,867,990. _ 


————— 


*The quantity marketed of course represente only a small 
proportion of total production. 


In the Masai Province few crops are grown, for the 
people are not agriculturalists and their staple diet consists 
largely of milk and blood. Such grains as they require are 
purchased from outside the province. 

Simsim, maize and groundnuts are the chief food crops 
sold outside the reserves and these are mainly grown in the 
warmer areas of low altitude. Generally speaking the 
more fertile areas suitable for the production of those 
relatively high-priced export crops associated with native 
agriculture in other countries are situated in the Highlands, 
but attention is now being paid to the growing of coffee, 
tea, and pyrethrum by Africans. Large areas of some native 
reserves are suitable for coffee, but for several reasons, 
including the difficulty of controlling pests and diseases 
in small and scattered native plantations, limitations have 
been placed on the establishment of coffee as an African 
industry in the past. As a result of successful experimental 
plantings in some areas African coffee growing is now 
increasing. A cashew nut industry exists in the Coastal belt. 

Organised marketing has been introduced into most 
native areas, and markets have been established in the 
centres of the main growing areas. The introduction of 
guaranteed prices for crops made it necessary to introduce 
methods of seed selection and the inspection of produce 
and legislation was introduced requiring crops to be up to a 
recognised standard before they could be bought and sold. 

Marketing has progressed considerably in recent years 
and the markets themselves have developed the character- 
istics of small trading centres with workshops and stores 
establishing themselves. In some areas the Local Native 
Councils have assumed control of the markets and have 
set up committees to ensure that the conduct and growth 
of the markets are carried on in an orderly and controlled 
manner. 





Cash Crops 
The following table shows the acreages under the main 
European grown crops in 1951:— 

Crop | Acreage Crop | Acreage 
Wheat* 298,770 | Lentils 27 
Maize* 153,839 Groundnuts 29 
Barley* 24,768 Essential Oils 940 
Oats* 17,837 Tobacco 237 
Linseed* 3,066 Sugar | 16,226 
Sunflower* 25,685 Other Grains 910 
Potatoes 1,362 Tea 18,723 
Beans 3,166 Passion Fruit 617 
Peas 1,677 Wattle 55,070 
Fodder 22,210 Sisal 245,000 
Grass Leys 23,393 Flax 884 
Coffee 54,231 New Zealand Flax} 1,046 





*Scheduled under Increased Production of Crops Ordinance. 


Other items of European production include butter 
(8,352,000 Ib. in 1951), factory cheese (632,000 Ib.), 
and ghee (60,338 Ib.). 

Coffee, of the Arabica variety, is grown almost 
exclusively by Europeans, and more than half of it is 
grown within 50 miles of Nairobi to the north and 
north-west at an altitude of between 5,000 and 6,000 feet. 
The crop is also grown in several areas farther west 
between the Rift Valley and Lake Victoria although the 
varieties grown are different. A considerable amount of 
research is being carried out at the Coffee Research Station 
near Ruiru into methods of seed selection, cultivation, 
pruning, manuring, and pest and disease control. About 
650 Europeans and 70,000 Africans are employed in the 
industry where output over the last few years has risen 
substantially. Coffee curing and cleaning factories exist at 
Nairobi and Mombasa, and the greater part of the crop is 
currently shipped to the United Kingdom under a five-year 
contract with the Ministry of Food. Only a small amount is 
sold locally. For marketing arrangements see page 22. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF COFFEE 
NON-NATIVE ONLY 
1939, 1945-1952 





Exports* 
Production (tons)t Quantity Value 
(tons) £ 
1939 16,320 792,000 
1945 6,240 600,000 
1946 7,920 876,000 
1947 9,120 1,248,000 
1948 13,800 1,980,000 
1949 7,200 1,476,000 
1950 9,600 3,504,000 
1951 9,938 4,096,000 
1952 16, 7,123,000 





t 
*Crop year July/June. 


Calendar year. 


In 1952 there were about 11,800 African growers. 
Their crop in 1950 was estimated as being worth £70,700. 
In African land units coffee may be grown only in areas 
considered suitable by the Dept. of Agriculture.and the 
Director of Agriculture may stipulate that the coffee must 
be grown under certain conditions that are considered 
necessary for successful production. New European 
plantations are also subject to the approval of the depart- 
ment. There is no price differentiation between comparable 
products of Africans and Europeans. 

Both African and European parchment coffee must be 
marketed through the Kenya Coffee Marketing Board and 
precautions are taken so that buyers and graders are un- 
aware of the origin of particular lots. Africans have no 
direct representation on the Board but there are two 
members appointed by the Governor. All growers benefit 
from the Board’s success in promoting the welfare of the 
industry and participate in contracts on an equal footing 
and share the advantages of marketing facilities which are 
highly developed. 

Sisal is grown mainly by Europeans, although the high 
prices obtaining in recent years have encouraged a growing 
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number of Africans to engage in its cultivation. It is a 
large aloe-like plant with long leaves reaching a height of 
from six to seven feet, lives for between six and ten years, 
and may be grown from sea level up to a height of about 
6,500 feet. Usually it is grown on large estates with a density 
of about 1,500 plants per acre, each plant producing from 
200 to 250 leaves each containing over 1,000 fibres. Most 
of the estates are close to Nairobi and along the railway to 
Kitale and Kisumu. 

The process of manufacture consists of the stripping of 
the green flesh from the fibres in decorticating machines, 
and the fibres are then dried either in the sun or in driers. 
The fibre recovery rate is between 2 per cent and 6 per 
cent of the weight of the leaves and in consequence the 
transporting of the leaves from the plantation to the mills 
is a heavy cost. After drying and brushing the fibres are 
graded into the following categories :— 


No.1 Fibres over three feet in length (the average 
being about three feet six inches) without 
knots or impurities, and being in colour 
creamy white or cream. 

A. Of the same quality and length as No. 1 but 


allowing some discoloration. 

No.2 As No. 1 but of a minimum length of two feet 
six inches. 

No. 3L Over three feet in length but with minor defects 
of cleaning or colour. 


No.3 As for 3L but having a minimum length of two 
feet. 
R. (Rejects) must be over two feet in length but 


may have defects, discoloration or impurities. 

In 1951 the area under sisal was 245,000 acres, as 
opposed to only 128,565 acres in 1936, and the greater part 
of it is located in the Highlands although there has been 
some development near the coast where quicker growth and 
cheaper transport costs are proving advantageous. 
Research work is being carried out at the High Level 
Sisal Research Station at Thika to improve methods of 
cultivation and fibre extraction. The industry has benefited 
from the very high prices ruling since the war which 
reached their peak in 1951 but have since fallen sharply. 

No accurate figures for the number of African sisal 
growers are available, but there are certainly very many 
thousands. Neither can their total output be stated since 
much is put to local use and its value is impossible to 
assess. The value of sisal exports grown by Africans was 
estimated at £344,000 in 1951. There are no limitations 
placed by law on African growers and no price differentia- 
tion for comparable products. 

The Kenya Sisal Board buys no sisal fibre; Africans and 
Europeans alike must export through a licensed agency. 
Africans have no direct representation on the Board, but 
there are three Government members, including the 
Director of Agriculture. Africans benefit equally with 
others from the success of the board in promoting the 
industry, including agronomic research. 

The following table shows production and exports of 
the industry in recent years. 


PRQDUCTION AND EXPORTS OF SISAL 
1935, 1945-1952 











Production 
tons 






Value 
Quantity £ 


423,112 


Cotton is an important native crop in two localised areas: 
the lower elevations in the Nyanza Province where 
conditions are very favourable for the crop, and a smaller 
area in the Coastal Province. 
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PRODUCTION OF COTTON LINT AND EXPORTS 
OF RAW COTTON 1935, 1945-1952 






Exports of Raw Cotton 











Cotton Lint Production Quantity Value 
(bales of 400 Ib.) (100 Jb.) £ 
1935 16,165 28,419 76,326 
1945 5,405 16,053 104,805 
1946 5,015 6,537 40,685 
1947 5,148 14,549 99,472 
1948 4,867 9,056 96,688 
1949 9,591 22,246 248,374 
1950 7,973 18,879 227,823 
1951 13,724 38,855 986,478 
1952 16,493 61,000 1,098,000 


Wheat is cultivated principally by Europeans although 
there is a small amqunt of African cultivation. As a result 
of work carried out at the Plant Breeding Station, Njoro, 
many new varieties of wheat suitable for different conditions 
of growth have been issued, and most diseases are largely 
under control. In consequence yields have increased and in 
1951 were about 54 200 Ib. bags per acre. It is the main 
cash crop at altitudes of from 7,000-9,000 feet and is 
important also at lower levels where the rainfall is not 
excessive. In 1951 the area under wheat on European farms 
was 298,770 acres compared with only 52,135 acres in 1936. 
Production in 1951 amounted to 127,475 tons compared 
with 24,500 tons in 1938. Exports for 1951 were 254,746 
cwt. valued at £515,377. 

Maize production on European farms fell during the war 
but is now substantially in excess of the pre-war level. In 
1951 more than 97,500 tons were produced as compared 
with 81,000 in 1938 and just over 55,000 in 1939. Very 
little maize is now exported partly because of the declining 
fertility of the soil in certain of the maize-growing areas, 
particularly in Nyanza Province, but also because of the 
increased consumption of the growing population and the 
demands of other crops on the available land. 

Barley production in 1951 amounted to 107,179 tons 
and is grown by Europeans on about 25,000 acres. Original- 
ly the crop was grown mainly as a pig food but it is now 
extensively used to produce malt for brewing. 

About 18,000 acres are under oats, which grow well on 
the poorer soils not suited to maize and other cereals. The 
straw is extensively used for animal feeding in times of 
drought. Production on European farms in 1951 amounted 
to 6,021 tons. 

Tea is an important crop in the high rainfall area of 
Kericho in the Nyanza Province and around Limuru. The 
tea principally grown is Assam ‘‘jats’’ but experience has 
shown that local conditions require certain modifications 
of the usually accepted methods of cultivation, pruning and 
fermentation. The total rainfall is adequate but in the 
middle of the day or during prolonged periods of dry 
weather the quality and texture of the leaf deteriorate. 
The industry is largely in the hands of Europeans, and 
some of the companies are subsidiaries or associates of 
larger organisations with world-wide interests in the 
trade. Experimental plantings have been conducted in 
African areas. 

The area under tea cultivation has increased from 
12,817 acres in 1936 to 18,723 in 1951. Production in 1952 
amounted to about 133,930 cwt. and exports were 93,616 
cwt., valued at £1,315,803. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF TEA 
1936, 1945-1952 








Production lb. 












1936 6,777,154 335,690 
1945 13,023,000 532,447 
1946 12,277,000 5 
1947 13,384,847 907,079 
1948 10,036,502 642, 
1949 11,974,145 716,641 
1950 14,940,587 1,333,854 
1951 15,326,008 ,397,278 
14,788,741 315,803. 
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Wattle is now a crop of considerable importance. The 
area cultivated on European estates in 1951 was 55,070 
acres, but by far the greater part of the crop is grown in the 
native reserves, especially in the Central Province. A 
plantation density of from 450 to 500 trees per acre is most 
common and the trees are frequently intercropped with 
wheat or maize. The bark is harvested during the rainy 
season and is sold either as green bark or may be dried. 
The produce is exported either as bark or as wattle extract 
and the quality of the product is maintained by rigorous 
inspection. Three firms control the trade and factories have 
been erected for the preparation of wattle extract and 
for shipping and packing the bark. 


EXPORTS OF WATTLE BARK AND EXTRACT 
1936, 1945-1952 











Wattle Bark Wattle Extract 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 

tons £ tons £ 
1936 12,046 48,747 5,514 64,298 
1945 9,243 89,448 8,558 165,103 
1946 7,851 78,135 11,946 253,350 
1947 10,250 132,924 | 11,590 313,685 
1948 11,478 - 191,073 12,735 501,080 
1949 5,915 111,157 21,986 888,841 
1950 1,765 34,544 24,113 978,945 
1951 2,109 48,064 23,285 1,263,848 
2,077 61,034 24,024 1,685,912 





Sugar cane is grown chiefly in the Nyanza Province but 
smaller amounts are cultivated in the Central Province 
and in coastal districts. Europeans and Indians are 
responsible for most of the production and small additional 
amounts are grown by Africans. By far the greater part 
of the crop is grown for domestic consumption and exports 
are small and have been declining. Quantities exported 
were 10,754 cwt. in 1948, 3,707 cwt. in 1949 and 880 cwt. 
in 1950. Total production of refined sugar in the 1948-49 
season was 11,274 tons, and in the 1949-50 season 15,734 
tons from 13,590 acres. 

Pyrethrum is cultivated on the higher altitudes on about 
22,000 acres, and although production has declined from 
the high levels of the immediate post-war period prices 
remain high and the industry is prosperous. 

Originally Japan was the principal supplier of pyrethrum 
for insecticides but experimental plantings began in Kenya 
in the late 1920s and early 1930s. In 1936 Japan was 
exporting about 12,000 tons, and in that year Kenya 
exported 975 tons. Not only have Kenya’s exports grown 
enormously but the toxic content of the flowers has also 
been improved. Even in the 1930s when the Japanese 
flowers contained 0-9 per cent of active toxins the Kenya 
products contained 1-3 per cent and by selective breeding 
a toxic content of about two per cent has been obtained. 

The flowers bloom over a period of from 8-9 months and, 
as they must be picked when fully open, hand picking is 
essential. The plantations vary widely in size from about 
4-5 acres to over 500 acres and their production is dealt 
with at the grinding mills at Nakuru which are owned by 
the Kenya Pyrethrum Board. In 1945 the Ministry of 
Supply erected an extraction plant at Nairobi capable of 
handling about 500 tons of flowers annually—this is now 
operated by a private company. A cess is levied on flowers 
delivered to the mills and the money is spent on buildings, 
machinery, research, etc. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
PYRETHRUM 
1936, 1945-1952 


| Exports 














Production Quantity Value 
cwr, cwl. 
1936 21,560 20,798 47,905 
1945 148,180 108,187 792,895 
1946 134,800 148,855 1,156,402 
1947 78,120 34,583 271,999 
1948 30,120 29,395 188,622 
1949 36,840 76,506 604,620 
1950 | 31,620 : 22,932 330,723 
1951 | 37,840 | 26,473 357,123 
1952 49,140 37,863 511,971 


Coconut palms are grown mainly in the coastal belt on 
land in European and Indian possession and to a lesser 
extent in the native reserves, but the production of fresh 
nuts and copra is small. 


There is some production of essential oils such as 
Lavender, Geranium, Peppermint, Eucalyptus and Lemon- 
grass, but most farmers are discouraged by the un- 
certainties of the market. 


Livestock 


Much of the land alienated for European settlement is 
suitable for the farming of livestock, and the farms range 
from intensely developed small-holdings to the extensive 
ranches of Laikipia. The quality of the stock ranges from 
the pedigree stud herds of European imported dairy cattle 
on the one hand, to the large ranched herds of indigenous 
zebu stock, which have proved to be suitable for beef 
production although of little use in dairying, on the other. 
In an attempt to improve the milk yields of the indigenous 
stock selective breeding with imported European dairy 
cattle has had considerable success. Except for the beef 
ranches which are to be found chiefly in the Laikipia 
District, the major activity of the European livestock 
farmer is the production of fresh milk for the larger towns, 
or butter fat for manufacture in the co-operative creameries. 
The production of butter by the Kenya Co-operative 
Creameries has more than doubled since before the war, 
and the production of cheese has increased threefold. 


The standard of animal husbandry and management on 
the European farms varies widely: on some it is extremely 
high, but on others, particularly in relation to the supply 
of home grown feeding stuffs, it is unsatisfactory, and the 
dairy industry is very dependent on supplies of cotton 
seed and seed cake from neighbouring Uganda. Many 
farms are under capitalised and considerable expenditure 
on fencing and water supplies would be necessary to bring 
them to their maximum productivity. 

The European owned livestock are subject to a consider- 
able range of disease of which the most serious are 
“Epivag” (a venereal infection which leads to reduced 
fertility in the cows and to complete sterility in the bulls), 
Trichomoniasis, and Contagious Abortion. In an attempt 
to reduce the losses due to these breeding diseases the 
practice of artificial insemination has been adopted and a 
Central Artificial Insemination Station has been established. 
The risk of rinderpest has been greatly reduced and the 
tick-borne diseases can be effectively controlled by 
regular dipping. 

In addition to dairy and beef cattle other livestock 
common on European farms includes pigs, sheep and 
poultry. The Pig Industry Board imported breeding stock 
to the value of £10,000 during 1947 with the object of 
improving the quality of the pigs entering the bacon 
factories. Although most of the mutton consumed in the 
towns is obtained from the native areas, some 22,000 
woolled sheep bred by Europeans are slaughtered each 
year. The total number of sheep on European farms has 
been estimated at about 293,000. Poultry are kept on nearly 
every farm in the highlands and the Kenya Farmers’ 
Association is responsible for the marketing of eggs 
produced by the European farmers. 


Livestock on European Farms. End 1952 


Cattle ... . bee ... 635,260 
Sheep ... Ses ae ... 293,200 
Pigs... Lbs Ps ... 69,500 
Work Oxen 60,000 
Horses ... i sug ... 6,400 
Poultry... oa dis ... 254,000 
Production for Meat* 1952 
(European only) 
Grade Cattle . 27,700 
Grade Calves ... 1,900 
Grade Sheep ... 22,000 
Grade Lambs ... .. 2,200 
Pigs... 51,000 


*Purchases by Meat Marketing Board of Pig Industry 
Board for slaughter. 
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There are two broad types of African animal husbandry. 
The first in the sparsely populated and semi-desert areas 
where the nomadic tribes rely almost entirely on animal 
rearing for their livelihood, and the second on the higher 
and more fertile ground where the African population is 
dense and where intensive mixed farming is carried out. 
The total number of African owned cattle is estimated at 
about 6,000,000, with a slightly larger number of sheep 
and goats. 

The pastoral and nomadic tribes of the Northern 
Frontier District, such as the Masai, are almost entirely 
dependent on their livestock since their diet is made up of 
blood, meat and milk, and their other needs can be met 
by the sale of a few head of stock or hides and skins. 
On the other hand the place of stock in the lives of tribes 
living in the more densely populated and fertile areas, such 
as the Kikuyu and Kavirondo, has become secondary to 
the production of crops, although the stock population is 
still large. In the districts of the three Kavirondos together 
with those of South Nyeri, Fort Hall, Meru, Embu, 
Machakos, Kitui and Kiambu an African population of 
some 2,700,000 living in an area of 22,000 square miles 
possesses some 1,600,000 head of cattle and nearly three 
and a half million sheep. In districts such as those of the 
Nandi and the Kipsigis a different problem is presented, 
for here a traditionally pastoral people have in com- 
paratively recent times become large crop producers and 
as the area under crops has increased at the expense of 
grazing land the numbers and quality of the stock has 
declined. Originally the native sheep produced neither 
good wool nor carcases but the Masai red hairy ewe 
when crossed with a wool ram produces a high quality 
fleece of merino wool within three generations. Ticks and 
vermin necessitate close and continuous inspection of the 
animals and this inevitably limits free ranging which 
should, however, grow as the land is cleared. 

Considerable numbers of African cattle, sheep and goats 
are annually marketed through the Meat Marketing Board 
although the numbers are not as high as they might be 
because of the-tribal customs and traditions which attach 
to the value of stock. These traditions are, however, 
breaking down in many areas and it may be expected that 
the number of animals marketed will show an increase 
for this reason and also because of a growing realisation 
among Africans of the need for limiting stock to the 
carrying capacity of the land. 

Some idea of the value of the African livestock industry 
may be gained from a survey of the export from the 
African area of the different animal products such as live 
cattle, ghee and hides and skins, but among the pastoral 
tribes in particular the internal value of the stock for 
food, clothing and as a means of obtaining ready cash is 
very considerable. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of improvement of 
livestock in the African areas is the presence of a great 
number and variety of diseases. Intensive efforts are being 
made to secure the co-operation of the farmers in such 
matters as stock limitation and regular dipping, but 
progress is slow owing to the lack of staff and facilities. 
Livestock Improvement and Animal Industry Centres 
are being established with the object of carrying out 
studies of native cattle, the selective breeding of stock, 
and also of providing training and demonstration centres. 

The export of live cattle from the African areas through 
the Meat Marketing Board provides a valuable cash 
return to the African livestock owner, and there is scope 
for an expansion of this trade to counteract the over- 
stocking of land which is common in certain areas. 

Considerable quantities of hides and skins are exported 
annually but until recently little attention has been paid to 
the maintenance of quality in the product. A cess has 
recently been imposed on the export of hides and skins 
on an inter-territorial basis, and the fund is used 
individually by the three territories and also by the East 
Africa High Commission for the creation of an East 
African Hides and Skins Advisory Bureau. In the case of 
Kenya a Hide Improvement Organisation has been set up 
as a division of the Department of Veterinary Services and 
Hides and Skins Improvement Officers have been trained 
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and posted to the districts. Legislation under the Hide and 
Skin Trade Ordinance, 1948, has been introduced into 
large areas of the Colony in order to effect an orderly 
system of preparation and trading. 


EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS (VALUE) 
1935, 1945-1952 





Year Value £ 
1935 | 179,387 
1945 196,841 
1946 378,852 
1947 675,378 
1948 883,917 
1949 1,144,681 
1950 1,894,461 
1951 2,156,051 
1952 1,085,931 





Ghee is mainly produced in the southern part of 
Nyanza Province where conditions are favourable for the 
production of butter fat. It is consumed in large quantities 
by the Indian population of Nairobi and Mombasa and 
other centres. None is exported. 


PRODUCTION OF GHEE 


1945-1951 
Year Amount (Ib.) 
1945 | 1,267,740 
1946 | 1'389,816 
1947 1.246.824 
1948 | 690,120 
1949 703,706 
1950 | 873,414 
1951 900,000 





A successful pig industry exists in the European areas 
but its development among Africans is inhibited by 
the presence of various diseases and parasites and the 
unreliability of food supplies in the densely populated 
areas. In the Kikuyu reserve, however, a pig co-operative 
scheme has been developed under strict conditions of 
control. Production of bacon and lard has been growing 
rapidly and the Uplands Bacon Factory by 1951 was 
processing numbers of pigs considerably in excess of those 
for which it was designed. At the end of 1951 proposals for 
a new factory were under consideration. 


PIG DELIVERIES TO FACTORY 1949 and 1950 





Baconers oe xe 27,097 37,465 
Porkers 12,490 14,166 
Larders 2,331 4,663 

Total oo... | 41,918 56,294 





Egg production and the rearing of poultry form an 
industry which is already large and capable of further 
substantial development. In the African areas the most 
fruitful lines of development are probably along co- 
operative or communal lines such as exist in the Nyanza 
scheme where the Egg Service is handling some five million 
eggs per year as well as large numbers of fowls. The export 
of birds from the Kikuyu reserve has also reached consider- 
able proportions and some 1,100 birds per day from this 
source and from the European areas and Nyanza Province 
are serviced and distributed to the trade in Nairobi. At the 
present time the industry suffers from a lack of trained 
personnel and this is causing a slower pace of expansion 
than might otherwise be possible. The Kenya Meat 
Commission and Central Abattoir is also capable of 
making a contribution to the building up of a successful 
poultry industry since its plant provides for the handling of 
some 2,000 birds per day. Production of eggs in the Nyanza 
and Central Provinces amounted to 66,269 gross valued at 
£46,521 in 1950 compared with 88,114 gross valued at 
£67,523 in 1949. Production of poultry numbered 196,354 
head in 1950, and 284,239 head in 1949. The total number of 
birds on European farms in 1951 was 254,000. 
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The dairy industry is developing well in a number of 
areas, and in particular in the Coast Province where almost 
half of the milk supplies of Mombasa pass through the 
Mariokani pasteurisation scheme. In 1952 the creameries 
produced 9,100,000 Ib. of butter, of which 2,634,240 Ib. 
were exported. 


Forestry 

The Forest Department controls the Crown Forests of 
the Colony which extend to over 4,000 square miles, and 
also about 650 square miles of forest in the African Land 
Units. The following is an estimate of the classification of 
forest in the reserves :— 


Protection Forests... 24% 
Merchantable Timber 23.% 
Bamboo a at 13% 
Economically inaccessible 12% 
Grass ... oh ead wee 1% 
Moorland fo ha hen 9% 
Bush... ie ee ds 5% 
Plantations... sag ah 3% 


The objectives of the department's development pro- 
gramme are the planting of not less than 6,000 acres of 
softwood plantations every year. 

The principal softwoods are podo, cedar and cypress— 
the last-named being exotic and produced on plantations. 
Hardwoods which are produced include olive, mueri, and 
camphor. In 1951 over 6,500,000 cu. ft. of round timber 
was sold, compared with 4,729,000 cu. ft. in 1950, and about 
4,500,000 in 1949. 

The following table shows the amount of other forest 
produce sold from 1949 to 1951:— 


i.e. be managed solely by the Forest Department on behalf 
of the Local Native Councils. 


Progress has been made in the improvement of fire- 
fighting measures. A number of fair-weather roads have 
been constructed, leading into the areas most liable to 
suffer from fires, mainly on Mt. Kenya and the Aberdare 
Mountains. Forest Divisions have been supplied in many 
cases with Land Rovers and lorries to transport officers 
and labour to fires. Much use has been made of portable 
knapsack pumps, while for the transport of main water 
supplies, lorries and several Bren carriers have been 
converted to carry large tanks, and power pumps and hosing 
have been added to the equipment. 

Under the pre-war forest policy it was not considered 
necessary, and neither during the war nor since the adoption 
of the post-war policy has it been possible, to attempt the 
production of estimates of the supplies of the different 
products available on the basis of a sustained yield for each 
of them. 

It is fully recognised, however, that the most urgent tasks 
to be undertaken under the new policy are: (a) to make 
as accurate estimates as possible of the growing stock in 
the Colony’s forests and then to lay down inviolable 
permissible annual yields, not in excess of the annual 
increment in those forests; and (6) to take advantage of the 
suitability of the Kenya Highlands for the production of 
exotic softwoods, and increase the supplies of them to the 
maximum possible extent. 

Before the war the main object of management of Kenya 
forests, apart from protection, was to make the Colony self- 
supporting in forest products in the most economical 
manner possible, but the war produced a most urgent 


SALES OF FOREST PRODUCE—1949-51 






Product Unit 





1949 











1950 1951 





Mangrove poles number 
Other poles feet 
Bamboo feet 
Withies headloads 
Plants number ‘ 
Mangrove Bark tons 
Shingles number 
Fence posts cu. ft. 












710,572 590,316 407,920 
5,761,211 4,849,609 5,223,168 
19,075,605 16,539,826 16,974,576 
0,804 41,701 3,760 
1,434,565 1,791,383 1,800,605 
237 160 588 
304,746 391,877 295,058 
468,753 567,974 532,278 





| 
a 


TIMBER EXPORTS--1949-51 


Exports of timber in 1951 were valued at £902,013, 
compared with £524,323 in 1950 and £291,515 in 1949, 
and the following table shows the approximate quantities 
of each type exported :— 





Product Unit 
Pencil slats cu. ft. 
Cedar timber 5 
Podo timber +s 
Other softwoods i 
Hardwoods ss 
Floor blocks <i 
Mangrove poles score 
Mangrove bark tons 
Charcoal ” 








demand for timber, particularly for the Middle East, 
and it began to be realised that East Africa is so situated 
geographically that its timber supplies are of great im- 
portance. It is believed that by developing’ plantations 


1951 
311,433 








Ever since the start of forestry in the Colony the native 
populations of a number of districts have refused to allow 
the reservation under the Forest Ordinance of any of 
their forests as they feared that such action would result 
in their losing not only the trees and their products but the 
land on which they were growing. The result is that in these 
districts there has been no protection or conservation and 
the timber and firewood shortage in them has become very 
serious. In two districts (Machakos and Kitui) acompromise 
on this question was reached in 1948, and the Local 
Native Councils concerned agreed to the constitution of a 
number of L.N.C. Forest reserves to be financed and 
Managed by themselves with the advice of the Forest 
Department. Management is to be based on a set of simple 
Tules drawn up with the advice of the Divisional Forest 
Officer. One of the rules is that if the L.N.C.s mismanage 
their forests, they will automatically be reserved under the 
Forest Ordinance, and become Native Forest Reserves, 


(the present target for softwood is 200,000 acres) Kenya 
can be made in the future into a large supplier of forest 
products locally and overseas. 


Fisheries 
The estimated production of fish in the four main 
fishery areas in 1952 was as follows:— 


Lake Victoria (Kenya waters) 2,800 tons 
Lake Rudolf nea 320 tons 
Small lakes and other sources 400 tons 
Sea Fisheries 5,000 tons 


The Game Department has an organised service con- 
sisting of a Fish Warden with two Assistants (one for 
coastal fishing and one for trout), a Hatchery Superinten- 
dent, a Superintendent of the Fish Culture Farm and a 
Biologist in charge of the River Research and Development 
Centre. In addition there is a native staff numbering about 
fifty. Research stations are established at the Great Lake 
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Biological Station, Jinja (inter-territorial); the River 
Research and Development Centre, on the Upper Sagana 
River; the Fish Culture Farm, Ragati River; and an inter- 
territorial Sea Fisheries Research Station on the coast. 

On Lakes Baringo and Jiloni native fisheries are 
developing and from the latter in 1951 the catch was about 
250 tons. 

Fishing methods are varied. On the Kenya section of 
Lake Victoria five-inch gill nets, fishing baskets and native 
weirs are in use. In the Kavirondo Gulf a modern, locally 
built 26-foot boat is used, and the other main fishing craft 
is the Buganda canoe. The total number of fishing boats 
is not known. On the smaller lakes three- and four-inch gill 
nets are worked and fishing is done from hollowed-out 
logs or Buganda canoes. Hook and line methods and 
fishing baskets are also employed. On the rivers rod and 
line, baskets, weirs, and nets are in use. 

During the year about 170 different species of sea fish 
ranging from sharks to sardines are caught and marketed. 
Most of the native fishing is done inshore between the 
inner and outer reefs. The number of licensed fishing craft 
is about 850 operated by some 1,650 licensed fishermen— 
about one-third of the total. Sea fishing methods are cast 
nets, tangle nets for sharks, hand lines, fixed traps, fish 
baskets, crawfish pots, and also fishing with spears and 
goggles. The canoes usually put to sea at about seven in 
the morning and remain there until about midday. Mostly 
the fishing is carried out with the object of providing 
sufficient food for the family and a small saleable surplus 
of from seven to twelve pounds although a few are in the 
habit of selling from 100-200 Ib. of fish per day. The 
introduction of new and improved techniques is slow, but 
some progress is being made and catches have improved. 

A grant from the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Fund of £12,000 is expected to benefit the industry by the 
provision of new equipment for the motor fishing vessel 
“‘Menika” and also by improving facilities at the shore 
station of Malindi. The main work of the m.f.v. “‘Menika”’ 
has been in the proving of trawling grounds. 

The fish is bought and sold by Indian and African 
middlemen and is peddled on foot or by bicycle and sent on 
buses to the native markets. Iced lake fish is sent from Lake 
Victoria to all the large towns by rail as is the produce of 
the sea fisheries on the coast. A number of small fisheries 
have combined into a single company for distribution, and 
new freezing and cold storage plant has been installed at 
Malindi, Shimoni and Mombasa. Retail shops have been 
recently opened in Mombasa and Nairobi. 


Minerals 


The gross value of minerals produced in 1952 amounted 
to about £1,750,000. 

The Magadi Soda Co. Ltd., produce soda ash worth 
about three-quarters of the total mineral output of the 
Colony. Salt valued at £124,000 was also produced by the 
company from the same source, together with a number 
of by-products. All these are prepared from the crude salt 
known as trona, in Lake Magadi, of which extremely 
large reserves exist. The lake is also fed by saline springs. 

Gold production amounted to £134,547 in value in 1952. 
Owing to difficulties during the war and the post-war 
period the output of gold has fallen year by year since 1940, 
and in 1952 one of the Colony’s largest producers ceased 
operations. Practically all the gold now won is derived 
from small workers operating reef mines whose ore 
reserves are difficult to prove owing to the variable nature 
of the veins. There is a mixed sulphide property in South 
Nyanza where a considerable tonnage of ore containing 
gold, copper and zinc sulphides and other minerals is being 
developed. A small production of concentrates from this 
mine has been exported. 

Kyanite is mined at two properties situated between Voi 
and Taveta and has come into prominence during recent 
years. It is used, after conversion to mullite, in the manu- 
facture of high-grade refractory bricks. Supplies of the 
very pure kyanite which has formed the bulk of shipments 
in the past are diminishing, but there are very large deposits 
of lower-grade material available from which kyanite can 
be extracted after milling; so far all kyanite has been won 
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by opencast mining. A rotary kiln has been installed by the 
largest producer for the purpose of converting a part of 
his output to mullite. About 500 tons of kyanite, valued 
at £4,750, and 8,000 tons of mullite, valued at £187,000, 
were produced during 1952. Most of it was exported to 
dollar areas. 

Anthophyllite asbestos is known to occur in a number of 
localities and is worked principally in West Suk. Most of 
the production is used locally. Deposits which appear to 
be large and may be valuable have been located in the 
Teita Hills and are being investigated. A mill has been 
erected on one of these and production will begin shortly. 

A prospect containing galena and zinc blende in barytes 
vein-material has been known for many years at Vitingeni, 
twenty-five miles north-west of Kilifi. Diamond drilling 
has been done on it recently. 

Copper reserves in the neighbourhood of one miluon 
tons have been indicated on a gold and mixed sulphide 
property in South Nyanza. The mine was until recently 
worked for gold but production has been reorganised and 
taken over by the Colonial Development Corporation. 

Diatomite output amounted in 1952 to nearly six 
thousand tons, mostly used locally. Reserves are very 
considerable. A number of deposits are known in addition 
to those worked at present. ~ 

Graphite occurs in large quantities in Basement Complex 
schists and gneisses, notably near Machakos and Tsavo. 
Deposits near Tsavo were worked on a small scale during 
the war. 

Gypsum deposits of considerable extent occur in the 
neighbourhood of Garissa, and the Northern Frontier 
Province. A long road haul of some one hundred and 
eighty miles to the nearest railway station (Thika) has so far 
prevented its exploitation on a reasonable scale. 

Kisii Stone, finely ground, is used principally as a filler 
for locally made soap. It consists of an intimate mixture of 
sericite and kaolin and is considered to be a lava altered 
by pneumatolytic action. 

Limestone production in 1950 amounted to just over 
twelve thousand tons. Large deposits of varying quality, 
including bands of coarsely crystalline marble, occur in 
many localities. 

Magnesite, Manganese, Vermiculite, Tin and Zircon 
are known to exist in various localities but so far have not 
been found in workable deposits. 

In 1951 the production on a commercial scale of natural 
carbon dioxide from a borehole at Esageri was commenced, 
and in 1952 about 383 tons valued at £29,600 were produced. 
The borehole expels gas of good quality at a high pressure 
and ample supplies over a long period are anticipated. 

Production of minerals during the past ten years is shown 
in the table opposite. 

With few important exceptions, minerals rights are 
vested in the Governor. The principal exceptions are a 
group known as “Common Minerals”, of which the more 
important members are clay, laterite, sand, gravel, lime- 
stone, sandstone, constructional and ornamental stone, 
diatomite, gypsum and sodium, potassium and magnesium 
compounds occurring in saline deposits. 

The geological survey of the Colony is continuing and 
during 1952 about 10,750 square miles of territory were 
covered by reconnaissance. During the course of recent 
survey work a number of additional mineral deposits 
have been discovered although it is not yet possible to say 
whether these are commercially exploitable. They include 
graphite, alluvial gold, limestone, kyanite, zinc blende, and 
asbestos. 


Manufactures 

Although the basic economy of Kenya remains agri- 
cultural there has been a very marked industrial develop- 
ment during the last ten years. Many factories have long 
been in existence for the processing of agricultural products; 
these include the preparation of coffee, tea, pyrethrum and 
wattle extract and sisal for the market, the ginning of 
cotton, the manufacture of sugar and flour. The dairy 
industry is well established and there are a number of 
modern creameries. Tanning, and the manufacture of 
woollen blankets are also flourishing industries. Recent 
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years have seen an increase in the local canning industry; 
fruit, vegetables, meat, cream and butter are all canned 
for local consumption and for export. Sisal bags, rope and 
twine are manufactured from sisal and sisal waste. Many 
factories have been set up to support the building industry. 
These include engineering workshops, and plants making 
bricks, tiles, refractory bricks and building boards. Kilns 
have been installed for the artificial seasoning of timber 
and there are many factories manufacturing furniture and 
joinery. 

Amongst the most recent industrial developments in the 
Colony are the manufacture of glass bottles, cigarettes, 
buttons and hurricane lanterns. Two new flour mills, a 
brewery, a brick and tile works and a rolling mill for 
aluminium have also recently come into production. 
Projects for manufacturing cement and extracting valuable 
chemicals from sisal waste are planned. Industrial acids, 
caustic soda, hydrogenated oils, cooking fats and plastics 
are all made locally, and oil milling, soap making, the 
preparation of animal foodstuffs, the manufacture of 
machine-made boots, shoes and clothing, aluminium 
hollow-ware, paint, distemper, confectionery, carbon 
dioxide and dried milk are also well-established industries. 

The E.A. Industrial Council is responsible for advising 
the E.A. High Commission on industrial licensing, which is 
carried out under parallel legislation in Kenya, Tanganyika, 
and Uganda. The object of the legislation is to safeguard 
new industrial enterprises which involve large-scale capital 
investment against uneconomic competition. The items to 
which this law applies and which are made in Kenya are, 
at present: cotton yarn, cotton piece goods, not including 
knitwear, cotton blankets, woollen yarn, woollen piece 
goods not including knitwear, woollen blankets, glazed 
articles of pottery, including glazed pipes, piping and tubing, 
glazed tubes of earthenware, glazed sanitary earthenware 
or stoneware, sheet metal rolling and the manufacture of 
metal containers, brass moulding, and the shaping and 
bending of reinforcing steel. The legislation is under review 
in Kenya and Uganda and has already been re-enacted in 
Tanganyika to give effect to experience gained in the 
administration of the Ordinances. The addition of the 
following items to the schedule is under consideration: 
steel drums, caustic soda, and fabric spun or woven from 
soft fibres other than those derived from cotton or flax. 

Industrial areas have been planned in the main towns 

‘and are already well developed in Nairobi and Mombasa. 
Outside these two towns the Government makes land 
available for industrial enterprises at reduced capital cost. 

Detailed statistics of industrial production are not 
available, but an estimate of the value of net manufacturing 
output has been made for 1947-52, and is as follows:— 


1947 £4-5 million 

1948 £5-5 million 

1949 £6-7 million 

1950 £8-9 million 

1951 £10-0 million 

1952 £11-6 million 
Village Industries 


The appointment of a Rural Industries Officer in 1949 
made it possible for a survey to be carried out to ascertain 
the type, quality and location of existing village industries 
throughout Kenya. This post was abolished in 1953 
but the work previously carried out in Machakos is being 
continued by the administration. 

The central marketing of the carvings of the Kamba tribe 
is being reorganised with the aim of meeting the demands 
of the American market. 

An endeavour is being made by European effort to 
centralise and promote the sale of the products of African 
women’s sewing and knitting, the market for which has 
hitherto been limited. A shop is being established at a 
central point in Nairobi for this purpose. 

Large numbers of women are trained throughout Kenya 
in this form of Home Crafts, but the sale of their work has 
never been organised on a comprehensive scale. 

Rural industries in the African reserves at markets 
and trade centres are an established feature. A large 
proportion of these have their carpenters, masons, 
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bicycle repairers, tinsmiths and tailors, and include sheds 
for the shade-drying of hides, which has expanded 
enormously under the auspices of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment. 

Since the institution of the Native Industrial Training 
Depot, now called the Kabete Technical and Trade School, 
some 8,735 African technicians of all kinds have been 
trained by Government, apart from the immense number 
trained by European farmers on the farms. Rural industries 
are already well established and their expansion, with a 
resulting increase of African prosperity, is only a matter of 
time. 


Other Economic Activities 
Tourist Trade 

In 1948 the East Africa Tourist Travel Association was 
formed, with Government encouragement, in order to 
promote the development of tourist travel in the East 
African territories. The main attractions for tourists 
are the wild life of the Colony and the natural scenery 
and climate of the Highlands. The development of the 
National Parks also provides a special attraction for 
tourists, and the Nairobi Park alone attracts nearly 4,000 
visitors weekly. The Tsavo National Park, a large faunal 
sanctuary between the Highlands and the coast, is being 
developed by the provision of tourist facilities and a 
scheme for the provision of rest houses and lodges is being 
carried out in all the National Parks. 

Since the end of the war there has been a considerable 
expansion in the number of hotels in the Colony and these 
have largely been of the luxury type. 


Distributive Trade 

Retail trade in the Colony is largely in the hands of 
Asian firms. Their shops are usually adequately stocked 
but in the native areas the range of goods available from 
African traders is narrow. Most of the goods for retail sale 
are imported by wholesale houses, which distribute them to 
smaller wholesalers or retailers, or by wholesale-retailers. 
A feature of the post-war period has been the great increase 
in the number of manufacturers’ representatives and direct 
importers establishing themselves in the East African 
territories. 

Imports are controlled by a system of licensing and the 
Director of Trade and Supplies at Nairobi administers the 
Kenya Control of Imports Order. 

The entry of Africans into trade and commerce is slow 
and one of the chief difficulties is the lack of sufficient 
capital with which to finance a business. Other limiting 
factors are a lack of knowledge and training in business 
practices and also the difficulty in obtaining supplies at 
genuinely wholesale prices, for frequently the prices 
charged by Asian wholesalers approximate very closely to 
the retail selling costs. 

In general it may be said that in the East African 
territories generally the organisation of the distribution is 
not adequate for the population which could be served. 
The urban areas are on the whole well catered for but there 
is a need for the development of improved channels of 
distribution in the remote areas. Kenya, however, is more 
favourably situated in this respect than are either Uganda 
or Tanganyika. 


Co-operative Movement 
European Societies 

The Co-operative movement in Kenya may be said to 
have begun in 1925 with the formation of the Kenya Co- 
operative Creameries Limited, and the Kenya Farmers’ 
Association (Co-operative), Limited. Both were organised 
by the European farming community to market farm 
produce and to supply the farmer with his farming require- 
ments. They established themselves rapidly and expanded 
their membership and turnover until today they are the 
main marketing organisations for European farm produce 
in Kenya. 

At about the same time (1925) an attempt was made to 
organise a Civil Servants Consumers’ Society in Nairobi 
but this venture did not prosper and until recently there has 
been very little development on the consumers’ side. 
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Legislation to provide for the registration of Co- 
operative Societies was passed in 1931; Societies founded 
previous to that year were registered as Companies. 
Following the introduction of Co-operative legislation a 
small number of Agricultural Co-operative Societies were 
added to the movement, the most important being the 
Kenya Planters Co-operative Union, Limited, which today 
handles 75 per cent of the Kenya coffee crop. The East 
African Timber Co-operative Society Limited, is responsible 
for marketing nearly all the timber produced in the Colony. 
In 1952 there were 14 European Co-operatives of which 10 
were Producer Societies; their membership was about 
7,500 and their annual turnover about £84 million. 

The following table illustrates the scale of operations 
of the principal European Societies in 1951:— 











Society Member- | Turnover 
ship £ 

Kenya Farmers Association (Co-op) | 

Ltd. ... ee aa oss | 3,183; 2,933,670 
Kenya Co-operative Creameries, | 

Ltd. ... oh ees ae en 1,670 1,064,696 
Kenya Planters Co-operative Union 

Ltd. ... Sire bes Site ea 638 3,330,172 
E. A. Timber Co-operative Society 

Vidi oe es ee 27 | 969,858 


Asian Societies 

Asian Consumers’ Societies exist mainly in Mombasa 
and Nairobi. Their membership and turnover in 1951 
were :— 








Society | Member- | Turnover 
| ship 7 
Colonial Co-operative Society .. ' ~~ 400 26.200 
Ramgarhia Co-operative Society ... | 302 14,000 
Muslim Co-operative Society j 459 16,179 
Africa Co-operative Society 230 6,830 
Goan Co-operative Society | 1,639 22,342 


There is also an Asian Credit Society in Mombasa with 
613 members. The Nyanza (Sugar) Farmers’ Co-operative 
had 99 members in 1951 and a turnover of £21,709. The 
Jubilee Co-operative Building Society had 182 members in 
1951 and spent £14,676 on its flat-building programme on 
Mombasa Island. 


African Societies 

The 1931 Ordinance was not framed with a particular 
view to encouraging Co-operative Societies among 
Africans and the duties of Registrar were undertaken by 
the Registrar General who had no inspectorate staff. 
New Co-operative Leglislation was passed in 1945 and a 
Registrar was appointed in 1946 with a small inspectorate 
with a view to promoting the formation of Co-operative 
Societies amongst Africans. In subsequent years the 
department has been progressively strengthened to cope 
with the response to the Co-operative idea by the Africans, 
and the table below illustrates the rapid growth in the 
number and membership of African Societies since 1946:— 








AFRICAN CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


about the preservation of stocks. For power generation 
imported coal and oil are preferred. 

Electricity supplies are available in eight of the principal 
towns in the Colony and in the rural areas surrounding 
five of them. The East African Power and Lighting Co., 
Ltd., have supply undertakings in Nairobi, Mombasa, 
Nakuru, Eldoret, Kisumu, Kitale and Nanyuki. There is 
also a separate undertaking at Nyeri. These undertakings 
provide power to local industries and lighting. The 
methods of generation vary from place to place since 
available sources of hydro-electric supply do not lend 
themselves to large-scale supply and distribution. Nairobi 
sources are partly hydro and partly thermal. Mombasa 
receives a bulk supply from the Pangani Falls hydro- 
electric scheme in Tanganyika territory. Although large 
hydro-electric undertakings are not feasible, the possibility 
of a number of individual small schemes is under review. 

The following table shows the expansion in public 
sales of electricity which has taken place since the war. 

Monthly Average Sales of Electricity 


1938, 1946-1952 
Thousand Kw.h. 


Year per month 
1938 1,145 
1946 2,872 
1947... 3,114 
1948... 3,964 
1949 5,502 
1950 6,321 
1951 7,643 
1952 9,352 


The average monthly consumption of petrol has also 
risen greatly owing to the increased number of motor 
vehicles and mechanised agricultural implements in use, 
and is currently more than five times above the pre-war 


level. 
Monthly Average Consumption of Petrol 


1938, 1946-1952 
Thousand Gallons 


Year per month 
1938... ie tet ae 398 
1946... wee ee ae 940 
1947 1,165 
1948 1,340 
1949 1,628 
1950 1,841 
1951 1,887 
1952 2,033 


With the exception of Nairobi, Nakuru, Eldoret and 
Kisumu, where local authorities control their own water 
supplies, the Public Works Department operates and 
controls supplies in all municipalities, townships and most 
trading and administrative centres. The Department also 
Operates a number of boreholes in native reserves and 
elsewhere, and maintains water supplies connected with 
schools and other institutions. Supplies are constantly 
being extended and the capacity increased and new bore- 
holes are being sunk in native areas and elsewhere. 









1946 1947 | 1948 1950 1951 1952 
No. of Societies registered 9 64 92 227 233 246 
Membership 2,515 5,828 6,877 9,852} 15,920] 16,000* 18,400 
Turnover 





*Estimated, 


Of the 233 societies which had been registered by 1951, 
207 were Producers and 10 were Consumers’ Co-operatives, 
while the remainder were mainly marketing and thrift 
societies. A number of new societies for the marketing of 
African grown coffee have been established, particularly 
in the Nyanza and Central Provinces, and in the Kiambu 
District of the Central Province the Co-operatives deal with 
poultry, fruit, vegetables, wattle, ghee, pigs, pyrethrum and 
mixed farming. 


Fuel, Power and Water Supplies 
The Colony’s only natural fuel is wood, the price of which 
increased considerably. Moreover there is anxiety 


jee £45,789 | £55,090 | £61,326 tae cae £110,303 


Employment and Labour Supply 

Almost 50 per cent of all those employed in the Colony 
are engaged in agriculture, and very many more are farmers 
on their own account, or in the case of Africans practise 
subsistence farming. Europeans are mainly employed by 
Government, in commerce and administration, or at the 
higher levels in manufacturing industry. Asians are also 
employed by Government in considerable numbers, 
and they too are to be found largely in commerce and as 
craftsmen. Africans in the main provide the unskilled 
labour force, with a few in administration and, at varying 
levels of skill, in crafts and manufacturing industry. 

In general it may be said that Kenya suffers from a 
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shortage of labour, especially of skilled workers and of 
technicians. So far as Europeans are concerned the only 
group for which it has been difficult to find employment 
is that made up of unqualified men over 50 years of age. 
Skilled artisans represent the main shortage among the 
Asian population. The supply and demand for African 
labour tends to be very dependent on the harvests of the 
various crops, and a year of large yields will also be a year 
of labour shortage which reflects itself in the urban as well 
as the rural areas. 

The figures of vacancies notified to the Employment 
Exchanges and applicants for employment in 1951 are 
shown in the table below:— 

















Vacancies 


Type of Labour Notified Applicants 
European Males 826 
Asian Males 1,506 
European and Asian Women 889 
African artisans... 5,720 
African non-artisan 3,283 
African domestics ... 11,711 
African unskilled ... 7,426 
African Casual Labour aa 


African Technical Trainees 


Total ... 31,675 


Unlike some African territories to the south there is 
scarcely any immigration of African labour into the 
Colony. Very few workers are employed at long distances 
from their homes and the provision of houses for African 
workers by some employers has also had the effect of 
reducing the undesirable social consequences of long 
separation from the workers’ home and family. It is not 
known what proportion of African workers is dependent 
solely on income from employment, but it is considered to 
be relatively small. A large number of employees return 
to their holdings in the African areas after a period in paid 
employment, although the number of permanently 
urbanised employees is increasing. 

There is no minimum wages order covering the Colony 
as a whole, but under the Regulation of Wages and Condi- 
tions of Employment Ordinance of 1951 proposals made 
by the Wages Advisory Board have been adopted in a 
number of urban districts, including Nairobi and Mombasa. 

The calculation of earnings is difficult since basic wages 
and salaries are supplemented by cost of living allowances, 
housing allowances and so on in the case of non-Africans, 
and Africans may often receive rations and accommodation 
as part of their wages. The following tables, however, 
show the distribution of incomes in 1950 in the three main 
racial groups. 


ANNUAL INCOMES OF EUROPEANS 
(MALES) 







Proportion of all Employees 











Annual Income | |——__, —______—_- 
Private Industry Public Service 

Up to £599 24:5 
£600-£1,199 64:5 
£1,200-£1,799 9°5 
£1,800-£2,399 1-2 
£2,400 and over 0-3 

00-0 


ANNUAL INCOMES OF ASIANS AND OTHERS 
(MALES) 


Proportion of all Employees 


Annual Income — |———_——_- 
Private Industry Public Service 

Up to £179 18-1 8-0 
£180-£359 56°4 63-6 
£360-£539 19-9 23-8 
£540-£719 3:7 4-1 
£720 and over 1:9 0-5 

100-0 100-0 
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ANNUAL INCOMES OF AFRICANS* 











Number in Receipt of 
Annual Income | Number in| % |——————_—— 
receipt Rations Housing 
Under £24 72,096 36 42,375 47,968 
£24-£36 68,078 34 13,298 35,775 
£36-£60 38,840 20 4,964 19,690 
£60-£90 14,594 7 2,446 5,406 
£90-£120 4,875 2 656 1,785 
£120 and over 2,140 1 233 588 
200,623 | 100 63,972 111,212 





*Data for Africans is restricted to males working on a 
monthly contract and who are not employed in agriculture. 


Average weekly earnings of Europeans and Asians in 
certain occupations in 1950 were as shown in the 
following tables :— 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 
OF EUROPEANS 


Government Employment £ 
Clerks (Special) ... ies ok 13-15 
Clerks (Grade I & ID ... eer 6-12 
Storekeepers oe vee wes 15-21 
Draughtsmen ee 15-17 
Foremen of Works Grade | errs 12-15 
Surveyors 15-22 
Inspector of Works Grade I 13-14 
Engineers 20-25 
Engineers (Assistants) 12-19 

Private 
Clerks iad a ar 13 and upwards 
Storekeepers ae ies aos 13 ,, is 
Accountants a Ts ate 17 5° 
Architects Ses fed oe 17 ,, » 
Clerk of Works ... beg na 13: .55 5 
Salesmen ... set ts we 14 ,, Pn 
Branch Manager aes ae 27 > 
Engineers as hs es 16 ,, 5 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 





OF ASIANS 
Government Private 

£ £ 
Clerks £4 5s. Od. - £7 10s. Od. 5-6 
Accountants — 7 and upwards 
Shopworkers _ 5-6 
Labour Supervisors | £5 Os. Od.-£7 0s. Od. 7-8 
Metal Workers £4 10s. Od. 7 
Stone Workers £4 10s. Od. 6 
Wood Workers £4 0s. 0d. 546 
Electricians £4 10s. Od. 6 
Mechanics £3 0s. 0d-£5 15s. Od. 7 
Tailors : _ 455 





The average weekly wages paid to African labourers in 
agriculture in 1950 were as follows :— 


Mixed farming 3-73 Shs. 
Coffee : moe oes ... 3-97 Shs. 
Sisal ... a3 aot ibe ... 5:13 Shs. 
Tea ... Sub oie ees ... 420 Shs. 
Sugar ve eos aaa ... 4-67 Shs. 
Dairy and Stock 4-43 Shs. 
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These figures make no provision for wages in kind in the 
form of free housing or certain foods which are received by 
a large proportion of workers. Weekly earnings of Africans 
in certain other occupations are given in the table below.* 








Weekly Earnings 
Occupation Agriculture| Private Public 
Industry Service 
Shs. Shs. Shs. 

Domestic 8-65 13-29 14-84 
Clerical 19-79 34-63 42-98 
Shops, Offices and Stores —_— 14-52 13-91 
Carpenters 21-95 29-68 32-08 
Masons 17-00 27°83 30-30 
Drivers 19-48 29-68 32-40 





*This table should be regarded with caution since it is based 
on the 1949 Census with an addition of 34 per cent for increases 
in the Cost of Living. 


Rations are issued to a large proportion of the Colony’s 
African labour force according to standards recommended 
by the Labour Department. In Nairobi and Mombasa, 
however, African employees purchase their own food- 
stuffs, though a number of undertakings and most private 
householders make a monthly issue of maize meal. On the 
majority of farms there is an issue of maize meal and 
milk and/or meat, whilst the labourer and his dependants 
grow their own vegetables and raise a limited number of 
animals on the employer’s land. In the agricultural 
industries, such as sisal, a full ration scale is adhered to. 
Labourers’ rations are cooked individually by the employer 
and meals are rarely taken out to the employee in the field. 
Deductions from wages in respect of rations are regulated 
by Statutory Order and, subject to a Labour Officer being 
satisfied that adequate rations are supplied, an employer 
may deduct Shs. 17/- per month (or Shs. 19/- in the case 
of men working a ticket of 30 days within 42 days). 

Hours of work for Europeans are about 40-45 per week, 
with additional overtime in some occupations. About the 
same length of working week is common for Asians, but 
artisans frequently prefer to be paid hourly rates of 
wages and work extremely long hours—up to 70 a week 
in some cases. Africans in the urban areas in Government 
service normally work about a 45 hour week and in 
agriculture between 24 and 50 hours. In private industry 
hours worked are generally longer and in many cases are as 
much as 60 per week. Casual labourers work from 4-8 
hours daily. There is no statutory limit to working hours, 
but a considerable portion of industry has imposed 
limitations as a result of negotiation and these have been 
approved by the Labour Commissioner. 

Trade Unions and Employers’ Associations exist in a 
number of industries and the table at top of next 
column sets out those which have been registered to 
date. 

Most industrial disputes are settled by conciliation by 
officers of the Labour Department, but arbitration tribunals 
set up under statutory authority are also available for 
settlement. In the case of vital services compulsory 
arbitration is provided for. A number of works councils 
and joint staff committees have been established in the 
industrial departments of Government and also in private 
undertakings. A central Whitley Council has been set up 
to enable the Civil Service Association to negotiate 
conditions with the Government. 

Vocational training as a means of improving the quantity 
and quality of the labour force lies principally with the 
Education Department who have three technical schools 
for Africans, and a fourth is about to be opened. In these 
Schools training in the following trades is provided— 
carpentry and joinery, bricklaying, stonework, plastering, 
Plumbing, metal working, fitting and turning, shoe- 
making and tailoring. Technical training for Muslims is 
available in the new inter-territorial Muslim technical 
institution at Mombasa. A technical institute for all races 


eee eee — 











Date of Name of Trade Union or 
Registration Employers’ Association Membership 
5.4.41 East African Standard Asian 
Staff Union 77 
5.9.46 Typographical Union of Kenya 350 
30.7.46 Transport and Allied Workers 
Union 13,296 
10.7.48 Tailors, Sailcloth and Tent- 
makers and Garment Work- 
ers Union 1,223 
10.12.48 Shoemakers Workmen’s Union 350 
21.4.47 East African Railways Asian ; 
Union 1,873 
27.11.51 Domestic and Hotel Workers 
Union 14,772 
3.12.51 British Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion 21 
20.8.51 Trade Unions of Port and 
Shipping Workers 50 
29.3.52 Harbour Asian Union of East 
Africa 370 
6.2.52 Aeronautical Radio Association 17 
27.6.52 East African Federation of 
Building and Constructive 
Workers Union 6,984 
11.6.52 Nightwatchmen, Clerks and 
Shopworkers Union 1,260 
Employers’ Associations 
14.5.51 East African Association of 
Drilling Contractors 7 
8.11.50 Federation of Master Printers 
of East Africa 40 
12.4.50 Kenya Association of Building 
and Civil Engineering Con- 
tractors 21 
29.4.52 Nairobi Master Tailors Associa- 
tion 55 





is to be opened in Nairobi where senior technical education 
will be provided. Further training facilities are given by 
various departments of Government and apprenticeship 
schemes are in force in East African Railways and 
Harbours and in some industrial firms. In 1951 officers 
were appointed with the specific task of reorganising 
apprenticeship and starting trade testing. 

The Labour Department has five main sections. There is 
firstly, the Headquarters section, including the field 
inspectorate staff which consists of the network of Labour 
Offices all over the Colony; secondly the Employment 
Services Organisation which maintains Employment 
Exchanges for Africans in the urban centres and also 
provides services for other races; thirdly there is the 
Resident Labour Inspectorate which is mainly concerned 
with the conditions and problems of agricultural labourers 
on long-term contracts; fourthly, the Central Registration 
Office deals with the compulsory registration of adult males 
of all races and also collects statistics of employment; 
and finally, arising out of the terms of the Factories 
Ordinance of 1951, there is the function of a Factories 
Inspectorate. 

The African Central Employment Bureau controls 
thirteen African Labour Exchanges in Eldoret, Fort Hall, 
Kakamega, Kiambu, Kisii, Kisumu, Kitale,- Mombasa, 
Nairobi, Nakuru, Nanyuki/Nyeri, Thika and Thomsons 
Falls, and in addition to these fifteen District Offices act as 
sub offices to the Bureau. The Exchanges handle semi- 
skilled artisans and men in specialised employment, and 
do not usually cater for the labourer except in the larger 
towns. 

lil. FINANCE AND TRADE 


Public Finance 
Central Government 


The following table shows the total figures of gross 
revenue and expenditure from 1938 up to the estimates for 
1953. 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE—1938-1953 











| Revenue Expenditure Surplus (+) 
Year £ £ or Deficit (—) 
1938 3,776,030 3,649,370 + 126,660 
1939 3,811,778 3,808,079 + 3,699 
1940 4,111,412 4,059,181 + 52,231 
1941 5,348,888 4,511,275 + 837,613 
1942 5,595,025 5,341,551 + 253,474 
1943 6,801,860 6,782,467 + 19,313 
1944 7,734,331 7,629,085 + 105,246 
1945 8,034,196 | 7,815,928 + 218,268 
1946 9,057,390 7,730,494 +1,326,896 
1947 9,877,196 8,144,436 +1,732,760 
1948 11,411,664 10,966,892 + 444,772 
1949 13, 030, 651 10, 761 676 +2,268,975 
1950 13, 244" 019 12, 503, 800 + 740,219 
1951 17,468,204 | 16,436,801 + 1,031,403 
1952 20,548,149 18,858,620 +1, 689, 529 
1953* 19,765,302 — '571 "467 


19,193,835 | 





*Estimates 


SURVEY OF THE COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


The tables below show revenue and expenditure classi- 
fied under the main headings over the three-year period 
from 1950-52. The figures for 1950 and 1951 represent the 
actual amounts received and spent; for 1952 the figures are 
revised estimates. (For Development Budget see page 43.) 

The full economic effects of the Mau Mau emergency 
cannot yet be judged, but up to the end of 1952 its 
direct cost to the Colony was £750,000, and in addition 
expenditure on Police and Prison Services was about 
£150,000 more than had been estimated. 


These tables show that about 80 per cent of the Colony’s 
revenue at the present time is derived from Customs and 
Excise Duties, and from Licences, Duties and Taxes. A 
detailed analysis of the actual revenue collected under 
these heads for the years 1939 and 1951 is given at top of 
next page. 

Apart from the sevenfold increase in total revenue from 


these sources since 1939 the significant change has been in 
the greatly increased proportion which has been collected 


KENYA—REVENUE 
1950-1952 




















Customs and Excise ... S08 5,130,791 39°76 7,060,436 41-06 7,850,000 41-60 
Licences, Duties, Taxes, etc. 5,262,585 40-78 6,550,833 38-10 6,988,000 37-03 
Fees and Payments for ‘Services aes 389,543 3-02 468,279 2°72 557,000 2-95 
Earnings of Government Departments 373,960 2-90 434,187 2°53 $23,000 2°77 
Revenue from Government Property 246,292 1-91 323,852 1-88 289,000 1-53 
Sale of Government Broperty 212,613 1-65 558,475 3-25 557,000 2-95 
Board of Agriculture ... a 17,659 0-14 ,669 0-29 _ —_— 
Miscellaneous Receipts is 199,400 1-54 388,520 2-26 412,000 2-18 
Forest Department Revenue ... 178,641 1-38 214,660 1-25 331,000 1-76 
Interest and Regenption ies 22, 246,266 1-91 301,203 1-75 416,000 2°20 
Reimbursements es a cee dks 349,189 2-71 555,374 3-23 729,000 3-86 
Land Sales ous ie ies ste asi 50,091 0-39 103, 105 0-60 102,000 0-54 
Total 12,657,030 98-09 17,009,593 98-92 18,754,000 —_ 
Reimbursements (War Expenditure, Civil) «. "246,645 1-91 185,575 1-08 "118,878 0-63 
Total Kenya 12,903,675 100-00 17,195,168 100-00 18,872,878 100-00 
Other iy Milo Share of f Joint ‘Services 
Expenditure .. 340,344 _ 273,036 —_ 280,576 _ 
Gross Total Revenue 13,244,019 _— 17,468,204 _ 19,153,454 —_ 
*Revised estimates 
KENYA—EXPENDITURE 
1950-1952 
1950 1951 
£ £ % *% 
Administration ats 1,273,395 1,537,468 9-51 1,785,398 10-16 
Agriculture 556,769 652,760 4-04 830,417 4-73 
Veterinary (including Game) . 313,351 403,374 2-50 498,372 2°84 
Education Pre 1,080,280 1,409,659 8-72 2,141,339 12-19 
Health ... 796,776 1,032,508 6-39 1,328,581 7°56 
Labour ... 107,931 132,108 0-82 160,09. 0-91 
Local Government (including T Town Planning) 531,012 3-38 3°53 
Pensions... 621,937 3°89 4-43 
Police and Prisons... 1,199,295 8-50 10-04 
Public Works Department 755,251 6°70 7-03 
Public Works Recurrent wae 421,095 1:77 2-17 
Public Works Non-Recurrent 628,052 2:28 0-98 
Public Debt (Kenya Spats) . 218,025 2°93 3-58 
Subventions... 170,279 1-23 0:77 
Miscellaneous ... 2,499; 694 4,273, "217 26°44 3, 873, 366 22-04 
Total 11,173,142 91-86 14,402,074 16,333,914 92°96 
Contributions to East Africa High Commis. 
sion Services .. 569,277 953,378 1,020,873 5-81 
Total Ses as 11,742,419 15,355,452 : 17,354,787 98-77 
War Expenditure, Civil 421,037 808,313 : 215,213 1-23 
Total Kenya 12,163,456 16,163,765 17,570,000 100-00 
Other Governments’ Shares of Joint Services 
Expenditure e ais Pee 340,344 273,036 280,576 _ 
Gross Total Expenditure... bey re 12,503,800 16,436,801 17,850,576 _ 


*Revised Estimates 
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REVENUE’ FROM 


TAXATION—1939 AND 1951 





Customs Duty 
Excise Duty: 
Beer ose 


Tax sos aes wi Ae 
Game, Traffic, Trade Licences and Stamp 


Duties 
Personal Tax 
Income Tax a 
Fines and Forfeitures 
Estate Duty he 
Petrol Tax 
Other 


Total 


in income tax and the reduced reliance on the African Poll 
Tax. Income tax now accounts for over one-quarter of 
the Colony’s revenue. Other amounts under the general 
heads of Customs, Excise and Taxation have increased 
since the war but their relative contributions remain in 
much the same proportions as before. Import duties on 
spirits, beer and tobacco, and excise duties on beer were 
increased in 1952, and at the same time export duties 
were imposed on wattle bark, hides and skins, cotton and 
sisal, the yield from which (£600,000 in that year) was to be 
earmarked for development purposes. 


Taxation 

Income Tax is charged in accordance with the Income 
Tax Ordinance of 1940 and is based upon a progressive 
scale. Residents are assessed on income accruing in, 
derived from, or received in, East Africa, and non-residents 
on income accruing in, derived from or received in, Kenya. 
Taxable income is determined after allowances have been 
made on the gross income, and the basic rates of the main 
allowances are as follows: Single Allowance £200; Married 
Allowance, £350; Child Allowance, £120 for the first and 
£60 for each of the next three (maximum £300). Other 
allowances are made for the maintenance of dependent 
relatives, Life Assurance contributions, and in some 
circumstances on the grounds of age. 

The rates of tax at present in force are, for resident 


individuals, Shs. 1/50 in the pound for the first £400 of . 


taxable income, up to Shs. 3/— in the pound at £1,600 
and Shs. 5/- in the £ on income in excess of £1,600. 
Surtax is charged at 25 cents in the pound plus one-eighth 
of a cent on the excess of.income over £2,000 up to a 
maximum of Shs. 2.125 in the pound at £3,500; thereafter a 
further sliding scale comes into operation ranging from 
Shs. 4/- in the pound to Shs. 11/—. For non-resident 
individuals a scale of allowances is in force depending on 
whether or not the individual is resident in the United 
‘Kingdom, and thereafter the rates of tax are Shs. 2/- 
in the pound where the chargeable income does not exceed 
£800, and where it does exceed £800 at the rate applicable 
to resident individuals. For persons other than individuals, 
i.e., companies, trusts, etc., the rate is Shs. 5/— in the pound. 

In addition to Income Tax, an annual personal tax is 
payable by individuals other than Africans at the rate of 
Shs. 20/- where total income does not exceed £60, Shs. 40/— 


Rate of 
Interest 


nn | | 


22,394,600 


*Conversion Loan 








1939 1951 

£ £ % 
870,994 | 44:7 | 5,857,121 | 43-1 
11,249 0-6 338,058 2-5 
22,021 1-2 106,313 0-8 
7,435 0-4 158,944 5+5 
6,560 0-3 — = 
523,589 | 26:9 826,772 6-1 
8-2 678,967 5-0 
2:6 194,419 1-4 

TA 3,963,892 | 29-1 
1-4 101,556 0-8 
0-6 129,416 1-0 
3-8 396,414 2°8 
2:7 259,397 1-9 
13,611,269 | 100-0 


where total income is between £60 and £120, and Shs. 
60/— where total income is more than £120. Exemptions 
from personal tax are allowed to persons under 18, 
women whose personal income is less than £120, married 
women, and individuals on temporary visit to the Colony. 

A hospital contribution is also payable by Europeans 
at rates varying from Shs. 10/— on incomes below £120 
up to Shs. 2,000/— on incomes exceeding £10,000. 

Estate Duty is charged on all estates in excess of £1,000 
rising from a minimum of 14 per cent on estates between 
£1,000 and £5,000 up to a maximum of 25 per cent on 
estates exceeding £1,000,000. 

Excise duties on locally manufactured products include: 

Sugar ‘Shs. 2/24 per cwt, plus consumption 

tax at one cent per Ib. 

Cigarettes, 

Cigars and 
Tobacco... Shs. 8 per Ib. 
Beer Shs. 180 per 36 gallons. 


Direct taxation affecting Africans is levied under the 
African Poll Tax Ordinance, 1942, the Poll Tax (Northern 
Frontier District) Ordinance, and the African Poll Tax 
(Urban Areas) Ordinance. Under the first ordinance, which 
affects the majority of African taxpayers, the basic rate 
is Shs. 17/— for those living in areas having African 
District Councils, but it is varied in certain districts 
according to their economic wealth and ranges from Shs. 
6/— in the arid Turkana district to Shs. 19/— in the richer 
stock-owning Masai reserve. The whole of this tax is 
credited to the Central Government. Africans working in 
the non-native areas pay full tax at the rate of Shs. 19/— 
of which Shs. 17/- is credited to the Central Government 
and Shs. 2/— to the African Trust Fund, whose purpose is 
the provision of amenities in these areas. In the Northern 
Frontier District Poll Tax is at the rate of 20/-. In the 
Urban Areas the rates are Shs. 23/— in Nairobi, Mombasa, 
and Kisumu and Shs. 21/- in Nakuru, Eldoret, and 
Kitale. Of these amounts the Central Government received 
16/- in each case with the residual amounts being divided 
between the Municipal authority, African District Councils 
and the African Trust Fund. Estimated revenue from Poll 
Tax in 1952 was £842,400. 

The loan position of the Colony as at the 31st December, 
1952, is as shown in the table below:— 


Price of 


Expenditure 
Issue 


at 31st Dec. 
1952 


Redeemable 


1961-71 


1971-78 6,113,599 


= | 22,383,075 
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Three issues of East African War Bonds were 
offered locally in 1940, 1942 and 1944 for re-lending to 
H.M. Government realising a total sum of £11,582,435. 
The bonds bear interest at 24 per cent per annum. The 1940 
issue was redeemed in 1947, the 1942 issue was redeemed 
from 1949-51, and the 1944 issue is redeemable from 
1952-54. At the end of 1952 the Colony’s outstanding 
liability to bondholders amounted to £3,642,595 which was 
covered by a corresponding liability to the Colony by 
H.M. Government. 

Sinking Fund contributions are at the rate of one per 
cent, except for that in respect of the £600,000 1945 loan 
which is at two per cent. 

The allocation of Public Debt and annual charges are 
shown in the table below:— 


THE COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


1950, is not required to submit its estimates of expenditure 
to the Central Government for prior approval whereas the 
others are. The revenue of municipalities is derived partly 
from rates, partly by income from services and partly by 
grants from Central Government, the latter amounting to 
nearly £620,000 per annum for 1953 and accounting for 
about one-third of the total revenue of the municipalities. 
Income from all sources has risen substantially in recent 
years but it is significant that the proportion represented 
by Government grants has tended to decline. Until recently 
all loans raised by municipal authorities have been by way 
of advances from the Government, with some borrowing 
from the Railways and Harbours Administration and 
from internal reserve funds. The capital requirements of 
the Nairobi municipality could not, however, be fully met 


PUBLIC DEBT—1952 
































Capital Debt | Annual Charges 
E.A. Harbours and 
E.A, Kenya Colony Railways 
Harbours Total §|———_  _— uc —_— 
Kenya and Public Sinking Sinking Annual 
Loan Colony | Railways Debt Interest Fund Total Interest Fund Total Charge 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1930 1,166,091 | 3,400,000 | 100,525 22,340 122,865 52,475 11,660 64,135 187,000 
1933 _— 305,600 10,696 3,056 13,752 _ —_ _ 13,752 
1936 —_— 375,000 11,250 3,750 15,000 _— _— _ 15,000 
1945 — 600,000 18,000 12,000 30,000 —_ _ — ,000 
*1946 1,820,000 | 1,820,000 _ os _ 50,050 18,200 68,250 68,250 
*1948 3,710,000 | 3,710,000 _— _ —_ 92,750 37,100 129,850 129,850 
1951 — 6,070,000 | 212,450 60,700 | 273,150 _ — _ 273,150 
1952 _— 6,115,000 | 275,175 61,150 | 336,325 _— _ _ 336,325 
791,092 195,275 262,235 | 1,053,327 





*Conversion Lean 


The Assets and Liabilities of the Colony at 31st 
December, 1951, (excluding Public Debt) are given below. 








from those sources, and consequently the Council made a 
stock issue of £1:5m. in 1949 and another of £2-Om. in 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES AS AT 
3ist DECEMBER, 1951 





Liabilities 
£ 

Appropriated Funds 11,210,153 
Other Funds ose 1,359,677 

Accounts with other Administra- 
tions... Ske te sate 320,073 
Deposits ... 1,200,151 
Drafts 20,228 
Suspense ... awe ay 372,787 
Loans: Unspent Balances 11,123 
Reserve Fund nh 500,000 

Development and Reconstruction 
Authority Revenue Account... 1,116,795 
General Revenue Balance 7,231,662 
23,342,649 





Assets 
£ 
Appropriated Funds 
Investments _.. 9,774,518 
Cash on Deposit 117,327 
Cash on Current A/c 328,135 
Accounts other 
Administrations ... 489,840 
Advances 2,099,767 
Suspense 1,320,057 
Investments ... : ie 2,783,243 
Imprests... Pos “ike 694 
Cash ... ‘ 6,429,068 
23,342,649 


i 


Kenya’s total reserve funds at the end of 1951 amounted 
to £8,807,189 (about six months expenditure at current 
rates) and were made up as follows:— 


Reserve Fund £500,000 
E.P.T. Fund z 817,057 
General Reserve Balance ... 7,231,662 
Supplementary Sinking Fund 258,470 

£8,807,189 


This excludes the reserve funds committed to the de- 
velopment programme, which amounted to £1,100,000. 


Local Government 
There are six municipalities in Kenya: Nairobi, Mombasa, 
Nakuru, Eldoret, Kisumu, Kitale. Nairobi, a city since 


1951, both on the London market.-In addition to the six 
municipalities a number of townships have been given 
permission to establish township accounts and have begun 
to levy rates. 


There is provision in legislation for the District Councils 
to impose rates, but so far only the Nairobi District 
Council has done so, and almost the whole revenue of 
these bodies is derived from Government grants for road 
maintenance and development. 


After several years of preliminary exploration, an 
Ordinance was passed in 1952 extending the framework 
and scope of local government in these European settled 
areas. District Councils may, under this Ordinance, submit 
schemes of County Council administration, the chief 
features of which are the establishment of county district 
councils as second tier local authorities within each county, 
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the introduction of rating and an extension of the local 
government services. 


Expenditure by all of the six municipalities amounted in 
1950 to £1,125,798 on Revenue Account and £678,210 on 


CITY OF NAIROBI—INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 1951-52 


Income Expenditure 
1951 1952* 1951 1952* 

£ £ £ 
Administration... 21,824 21,710 76,176 93,062 
General Charges 50 (0) 29,277 43,774 
Public Health . 50,629 64,682 90,497 115,685 
Public Works (a) 76,175 154,140 215,043 313,636 
City Properties 13,843 16,270 27,611 32,678 
Housing sh 54,657 62,426 56,105 66,680 
Cleansing (6) ... 46,407 51,747 116,018 116,356 
African Affairs and Housing... 79,398 96,717 96,054 112,880 
Plant and Vehicles —_ — 11,615 11,000 

Traffic Licence Revenue 25,000 34,000 _— _— 

Assessment Rates 453,151 489,000 —_ —_ 

African Poll Tax 12,346 8,500 —_ —_ 

Interest ... 5,582 6,000 — — 
TOTAL, GENERAL FUND 839,062 1,005,252 718,396 905,751 
Water Supply ie 143,128 154,572 129,806 140,799 
TOTAL, ALL FUNDS oO. 982,190 1,159,824 848,202 1,046,550 
Aggregate Surpluses ... _ _ 133,988 113,274 
982,190 1,159,824 982,190 1,159,824 


*Revised estimates 
NOTES: 





(a) Includes: Sewerage, roads and drains, street lighting and fire brigades. 


(b) Includes: Conservancy, refuse removal, scavenging and public conveniences. 


(c) Excluding Trust Funds. 


Capital expenditure during 1952 amounted to £616,746, 
compared with £256,289 in 1951 and £333,449 in 1950, and 
was financed mainly from loan funds with assistance from 
Government grants and local revenue. The following table 
shows the objects for which the expenditure was incurred. 


Capital Expenditure 
1952 


Services 
£ 
Administration 10,079 
Public Health and Sanitary .. 37,918 
Public Works and Services ... 256,661 
City Properties 7,640 
Asian Housing 40,422 
European Housing 93,548 
African Locations and Housing 158,727 
Stores, Workshops, etc. 11,751 
TOTAL—GENERAL FUND 616,746 
Water Supplies 423,142 
TOTAL—ALL FUNDS ... 1,039,888 





The following is the consolidated balance sheet for the 
city at 31st December, 1951. 


Capital Account and the greater part of it was spent on 
Public Health and on Public Works and Services. Most of 
the revenue derived from Assessment Rates and from 
Trading Services. 

The Revenue and Expenditure of the African District 
Councils are continuing to rise and are currently well over 
£1,200,000 annually. 


Private Investment . 

There are no accurate figures available of private invest- 
ment in Kenya, although it is known that there has been a 
considerable expansion of private commercial and industrial 
activity in the post-war years. Commercial building in 
Nairobi has been proceeding at a very high rate in recent 
years. 

As an indication of the amount of new industrial develop- 
ment which has taken place in private industry in the 
Colony there were undertaken between 1949 and 1951 
non-government major capital works—i.e., those costing 
more than £100,000—amounting to more than £5 million, 
and it has been estimated that total private investment 
in the Colony may be of the order of about £15 million 
per annum. Proposals have also been made for the 
building of a new oil refinery on the coast south of 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF CITY OF NAIROBI AS AT 
31st DECEMBER, 1951 





£ £ 
Liabilities Assets 

Loans Outstanding 4,085,616 | Cash at Bank and on hand 826,232 
Creditors 76,116 | Investments 1,314,146 
Capital Reserves etc. 384,769 | Work in progress, stores, etc. 131,050 
Special Funds 148,589 | Debtors 164,468 
Surplus and Provisions 1,413,950 | Capital Outlay 3,673,144 

——————| Administration 48,809 

Public Health 95,550 

Public Works 586,996 

Properties 113,035 

Asian Housing 105,432 

European Housing 313,302 

African Housing 715,482 

Stores etc. 104,217 

Water Supply 1,561,636 

African Trust Fund 28,685 
6,109,040 6,109,040 
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Mombasa, and it has been estimated that this will cost in 
the neighbourhood of £70 million. The banking statistics 
in the section below provide further evidence of the 


industrial and commercial expansion which has taken 
place. 


The following table gives details of company registration 
in 1938 and from 1946 up to 1952. 


THE COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


£1,066,724 was still out on loan. This bank also acts as 
financial agent for the Government in the affairs of various 
bodies, including the Board of Agriculture and the Arab 
Settlement Board. 


National Income 
The estimates of the Colony’s total income are made on 
the basis of geographical income. This differs from the 


COMPANY REGISTRATIONS 





Registered 


| | | 


Currency and Banking 

The unit of currency in Kenya is the East African 
Shilling (cupro-nickel) with subsidiary coinage of the 
following denominations: 50 cents, 10 cents, five cents and 
one cent. (See Appendix.) 

A Government Savings Bank was established in 1910, 
and it now functions under the terms of the Savings Bank 
Ordinance of 1936. The Postmaster General East Africa 
manages this Bank and similar banks in Uganda and 
Tanganyika. 

The following table summarises the transactions of the 
Government Savings Bank from 1941 to 1952 and shows 
clearly the substantial growth which has taken place since 
the war in the number and volume of deposits. 


Local Companies 









Foreign Companies 


Removed 
from the 
Register 









more usual calculation which is the sum total of incomes 
derived from the production of goods and services within 
a defined area. Thus, in contrast with the more generally 
used term ‘National Income”, geographical income 
includes all incomes accruing to non-residents from pro- 
duction within Kenya and excludes all incomes accruing 
to residents from outside Kenya. The items contained in 
the tables have been estimated with varying degrees of 
accuracy, and it is not possible to state the precise magni- 
tude of error. However, the data has been broadly classified 
as being based on (a) good, (5) fair and (c) rough estimates 
and the prefixing letter against each item gives some indi- 
cation of the degree of caution with which the figures 
should be regarded. 


STATISTICS RELATING TO GOVERNMENT SAVINGS BANKS 











Deposits 


Accounts| Accounts 
Year | Opened | Closed 








1941 5,796 
1942 6,170 
1943 | 10,323 
1944 | 18,025 
1945 | 22,632 
1946 | 67,542 
1947 | 16,756 
1948 | 16,059 
1949 | 19,253 
1950 | 17,460 





18, 850 


The following banking institutions are established in 
Kenya :— 

(1) The National Bank of India, Ltd., with branches in 
Nairobi (two), Mombasa, Nakuru, Kisumu, Kericho, 
Thika, and agencies at Sotik and Naivasha. 

(2) The Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., with 
branches at Nairobi, Mombasa, Nakuru, Eldoret, 
Kitale, Nanyuki, Nyeri, and agencies at Thika and 
Molo. 

(3) Barclays Bank (D.C. & O.) with branches at 
Nairobi, Mombasa, Nakuru, Eldoret, Kisumu, 
Kitale, Thomsons Falls, and agencies at Kilindini, 
Molo, and Thika. 

(4) Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N.V. (Nether- 
lands Trading Society) at Mombasa and Nairobi. 

Statistics of the commercial banks in Kenya in recent 
years are as shown in the table on page 39. 

The Land and Agricultural Bank of Kenya, with a 
capital of £750,000 provided by the Government, makes 
advances to farmers under the terms of the Land Bank 
Ordinances. Up to the end of 1950 the Land Bank had made 
1,779 advances amounting to £2,313,258, of which 








Accounts and 
Deposits at end of 
year 





Withdrawals 


No. keine No. Value 


731,825 











134, 334 154, 193 


ESTIMATES OF GEOGRAPHICAL. INCOME 











1948-1951 
£ million 
1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 
Profits and Surpluses 
(6) (i)_ Profits, Interests and 
Earnings of Selemnploved 
Persons... 16-4 | 21-6 | 26-9 | 37-8 
(a) Gi) Public Services .. 1-3] 1-7] 2-1] 2-9 
(c) Rentals .. | 2-0] 2-2] 2-4] 3-0 
(a) Salaries and. Wages 21-9 | 24-7 | 28-1 | 32-4 
(5) African Marketed Produce 2:8 | 3-6} 4:2] 4-7 
(c) African pics crasiaiasd aiid 
ture 16-5 | 17-2 | 19-0 | 22-1 
Total Geographical Income... | 60-9 | 71-0 | 82-7 |102-9 








Profits and Surpluses include undistributed profits, 
dividends and interest paid by business units. Aggregate 
business profits are net after current losses have been 
deducted. The net rent of non-residential property and 
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income accruing to persons working on their own account 
are also included. In the case of farmers an estimate of 
the value of income in kind has been taken into account. 
The Public Services item includes the operating surplus 
of the East African Railways and Harbours in respect of 
its operations in Kenya. Rentals represent an estimate of 
the net rental of residential property, but does not include 
any estimation of the value of the net rental of huts occupied 
by Africans in native land units or forest areas. Salaries 
and Wages includes cost of living allowances and the 
value of free housing, but not the value of hidden emolu- 
ments such as free cars, entertainment allowances and 
free medical services. African marketed produce is almost 
certainly under-estimated since substantial unrecorded 
sales are known to take place. The estimate of African 
subsistence agriculture is based on surveys of family 
budgets and diets. 

The table which follows is an estimate of the value of the 
contributions of the main industries to the economy of the 
Colony. The prefixing letters again indicate the considered 
accuracy of the estimates. 


ESTIMATES OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
NET OUTPUT 





1949-1951 
£ million 
1949 1950 1951 
Agriculture... sen a 30-3 36-6 47-9 
(a) (i) Non African... 9°5 13-4 21-1 
(6) i) African Marketed Pro- 
duce . we | 3°6 4:2 4:7 
(c) Gii) African Subsistence we (17°52 19-0 22:1 
(6) Commerce, Finances Insur- 
ance ae ies 12-9 13-6 16-1 
(b) Manufacturers 6-7 8-9 10-0 
(a) Government 6-0 6-4 7:7 
(a) Transport 5-7 6-1 6-9 
(6) Building* 3:0 4-1 5-7 
(c) Rentals : 2:2 2°4 3-0 
(6) Mining and Quarrying 1-1 1-1 1-4 
(6) Other Services wi 3-1 3-5 4-2 
Total aoeepiicalt Net t 
Output ... is 71:0 82-7 | 102-9 


*Estimates for 1949 and 1950 are not strictly comparable 
with that for 1951. 


The net output of an industry has been defined as the 
value of the sales of the industry, plus the value of stocks 
in hand at the end of the year, less the value of stocks in 
hand at the beginning of the year, less all expenditure on 
materials and services purchased from other industries 
and individuals, and less an allowance for capital deprecia- 
tion. Other Services include lodgings and hotels, catering, 
cleaning and maintenance, personal services, recreation and 
private educational and medical services. 


Standard and Cost of Living 


The collection of information and the preparation of 
indices relating to fluctuations in the cost of living are 
carried out by the East African Statistical Department. A 
retail price level index is computed for unskilled African 
labourers in Mombasa and a cost of living index for the 
lower income groups of non-Africans in Nairobi, both bi- 
monthly. In addition, family budget surveys are carried 
out occasionally in selected areas. The index numbers and 
the average retail prices of certain selected commodities 
are published periodically in the “Quarterly Economic 
and Statistical Bulletin” issued by the East African 
Statistical Department. 


The African Retail Price Level Index 

This index refers to the vast majority of the unskilled 
African manual labourers of Mombasa, who receive their 
wages wholly or mainly in cash. Mombasa is the principal 
port and second largest town of the Colony. 

The pre-war (1939) prices have been taken as a base 
and the index has been published bi-monthly, since 
October, 1947. 


SURVEY OF THE COLONIAL’ TERRITORIES 


The weights were decided on after studying several 
family budgets collected independently by different 
workers, which represented approximately the 1947 
pattern of expenditure. The group weights are shown 
below: 

Food Per 

Fuel and Soap 
Clothing . 

Household Requisites 


Total 


The principal items were weighted as follows: 





1. Posho Oe ue) 17:8 
2. Beef . she Ss 14-1 
3. Milk. 14-1 
4. Potatoes & Vegetables 11-2 
5. Tea and Sugar 10-4 
6. Fuel ... 11-6 
7. Clothing 10-0 
Other items ... 10°8 
100-0 





For vegetables a 12-monthly average is used to overcome 
seasonal oscillations. 

The following table shows the index, as at the close of 
each year, and also the latest figures: 


Retail Price Index of Goods Mainly Consumed by Africans 
Base: 1939 = 100 


December, 1947 ... see eae te 198 
December, 1948 ... ar 208 wes 207 
December, 1949 ... pee i oo 215 
December, 1950 ... os we snk 231 
December, 1951 ... ee ite ae 289 
December, 1952... ac sae ak 325 
June, 1953 ee ds 326 


The pattern of living of unskilled Agean labourers 
is approximately the same in all the urban areas of the 
Colony and any serious price fluctuations in one place will 
be reflected in all the other centres. Consequently, the 
Mombasa retail price index numbers may be taken as 
approximately applicable to labourers of the same class in 
other parts of the Colony. It should be emphasised that 
agriculturists, and many other large-scale employers of 
labour, pay a large part of their wages in kind and the 
above index is not applicable to such labour. 


European Cost of Living Index 


During the 1939-45 war years the East African Statistical 
Department computed a Retail Price Level Index for 
Nairobi, and this the Government utilised as a basis for 
calculating the cost of living allowance to be paid to their 
employees. The weights employed were those determined 
by the Cost of Living Commission of 1928 and were 
apparently rather out of date. Also, the exclusion of 
services was often represented as a serious drawback of the 
index. 


In order to provide a more representative index a 
family budget survey was made in 1947, by collecting and 
analysing the patterns of expenditure of a number of civil 
servants. Rent was excluded from the survey, since many 
Government servants resided in houses provided by the 
Government. The new index utilised the 1947 pattern of 
expenditure and was based on the 1939 (pre-war) prices. 


In the case of vegetables a 12-monthly average was used 
so that the very considerable seasonal price variations 
should not cause short-period oscillations of the final 
index. 


The weights and items used for the new index were 
derived from the budgets of European Government 
servants with a basic salary of less than £500 per annum 
in 1947. A new and more comprehensive survey carried 
out in 1952 showed that the pattern of expenditure had 
not altered appreciably in the interval. Prices are collected 
on the last working day of the month from 84 representative 
dealers for a total of 187 items in common demand. 
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The weights used for this index are as follows: Average Price 
Weight ase aah rea 
1. Food, Drink and Tobacco... 43 Tea, “Brooke Bond”, Green 
2. Household ... beg Pan ee 11 Label wl Ib. pkt. 4°40 
3. Pharmaceutical Products ... og 3 Sugar ... a 1b. 0:50 
4. Clothing and Footwear ate 10 Milk (delivered | in sealed bot- 
5. Papers and Periodicals... its 1 tles) . .. 1 pint 0-47 
6. Wages . . 13 Beef, Sirloin, Standard ‘Grade 1 Ib. 2-25 
‘ T st i Mutton, Leg, Grade B .1 Ib. 2-50 
es AUBNSDORE:: Sire Be, “e+ “Re Potatoes ve a ID, 0-14 
8. Amusements... fee aye Seb 3 Cabbage te A Ib. 0-15 
9. Miscellaneous sik a ae, 2. OD Eggs, Ist Grade ee ..1 doz. 4-70 
The weights adopted within the “Food, Drink and pores PANGAN, Excluding bottle 1-62 
Tobacco”’ group are shown below: Weight Cigarettes, East. African, 
1. Groceries 24 “Pilot” ..pkt. of 50 3-25 
2. Meat and Fish 18 Khaki Drill, “Stockport” . 1 yard 5-50 
3. Dairy Produce ee ree 14 Dress Materials, ‘““‘Tobralco” 1 yard 7:50 
4. Bakery . of 6 Handkerchiefs, Gents’ 
: : a ee 7 “Pyramid” ... ...1 doz. 6-00 
SENOS A eS RS gee Oe Paraffin 41/6 gal. tin 11-60 
6. Vegetables ... ie Hy mee 6 Petrol wal gal. 3-18 
7. Beverage and Tobacco 25 


In addition to the Cost of Living Index, the East African 
Statistical Department computes a wage adjustment 
index. This excludes all the increases in duties on alcohol 
and tobacco since before the war, and is utilised by the 
Government and some private employers as the basis for 
calculating the cost of living allowances payable to their 
staff. The following table shows both series of index 
numbers as at the close of each year. 


EUROPEAN COST OF LIVING AND 
WAGE ADJUSTMENT INDICES 
Base: August 1939=100 








Cost of Living Wage Adjustments 
Index Index 
December 1947 175 166 
oe 1948 183 174 
Pa 1949 187 178 
ey 1950 203 194 
= 1951 225 214 
a 1952 240 229 
June 1953 246 235 





Changes in the component parts of the cost of living 
index included above are shown in table at foot of page. 


Average Retail Prices 


The following table shows the average retail prices of 
certain consumer’s goods in Nairobi on 31st December, 


1952. Average Price 


December, 1952 


Shs. Cts. 
Maize Meal (Posho) ..-1 Ib. 0-28 
Bread, white ... ...1 Ib. loaf 0-60 
Butter . wel Ib. 3-35 
Coffee, Ist Quality “y, G. ” 1 Ib. pkt. 6:50 


Family Budget Survey 

As stated above the East Africa Statistical Department 
carries out family budget surveys in selected areas and 
in October and November 1950 one such sample survey 
was made of incomes, expenditure and consumption among 
African labourers in Nairobi. The results and analysis 
of the survey were published by the East African Statistical 
Department in February 1951 and include a description 
of the methods employed in taking the sample and the 
qualifications which must be applied to its conclusions. 
However, the results of the analysis can be regarded as 
indicative of the pattern of incomes and expenditure 
of the lower paid African workers over the limited period 
of the survey. 

In general, income and expenditure were shown from the 
survey to be roughly equal and although the net effect of 
borrowing was small its gross amount was considerable 
and about two-thirds of the sample borrowed money 
averaging over 10s. per person, during the course of the 
month. A good deal of the borrowing was from richer 
relatives who were often traders, and from friends, and 
only very few received loans from money lenders, who, 
however, in the cases investigated received a rate of one 
shilling per month on a loan of Shs. 5/-. Although the 
practice of borrowing is very widespread it was also 
noticeable that any extraordinary expenditure, such as 
illness, resulted in increased borrowing owing to lack of 
money. 

Nearly two-thirds of the expenditure on food was 
devoted to the purchase of maize meal, meat, and hotel 
food, while the other important items were cabbages, 
potatoes, cooking oil and sugar. The expenditure of Shs. 
5/43 on hotel food was chiefly on cups of tea, bread, toast, 
etc., with the rest on cooked food. It was noted throughout 
the survey that when money was received by any of the 
labourers the buying of meat increased substantially. 


EUROPEAN COST OF LIVING INDEX (EXCLUDING RENT) 

















(1939 =100) 
Food, Papers | 
Drink Pharma-|Clothing| and | Domestic 
and House- | ceutical! and | Periodi- | Servants| Trans- | Amuse- | Miscel- All 
Tobacco| hold |Products\Footwear, cals Wages port ments | laneous | items 
Weight 43 11 3 10 1 13 11 3 5 100 
December 1947 175 169 125 240 127 180 138 135 192 175 
December 1948 185 176 122 253 133 188 143 139 198 183 
December 1949 191 182 122 248 158 192 148 138 195 187 
December 1950 211 180 125 265 158 216 168 140 202 203 
December 1951 229 226 135 283 158 240 193 147 226 225 
December 1952 257 233 140 273 158 260 192 155 236 240 
June 1953 267 234 141 273 158 271 195 154 238 246 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AFRICAN 
LABOURERS (NAIROBI) 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 1950 





Income | Expenditure 
Amount 
Source of Income Shs. per Item Shs. per % 
Month Month 

Wages 43-91 Food (including hotel) 39-64 72-9 
Alcoholic Drinks... 0-51 0-9 

Rations 2°34 Soft Drinks 0-23 0-4 
Tobacco 1-96 3-6 

Overtime ... 1:71 Clothes Ws 1-30 2°4 
Household Goods . 1-33 2°5 

Back Pay ... 0-73 Furnishing ... 0-99 1-8 
Charcoal 2-26 4-2 

Contributions 2-72 Paraffin 0-64 1-2 
Soap ... 0-68 1-3 

Gifts 0-60 Rent - 0-54 1-0 
Remittances 2-28 4-2 

Beer Sales 0-07 Gifts ... ote 0-87 1-6 
Transportf ... 0-24 0:4 

Excess Loans and Credits* 1-71 Medicine 0-40 0-7 
Football 0-18 0-3 

Other... 0-35 0:6 

Total ... 53-79 54-40 100-0 





*Nearly all the African labourers included in the sample were engaged in borrowing and this 
item represents the excess of borrowing over repayments in the month under review. 
tTransport costs were usually incurred for weekend visits to a Native Land Unit. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY EXPENDITURE 
ON FOOD October—November 1950 


The table at foot of page shows the average prices of 
certain basic commodities in the Nairobi markets collected 
during the survey. 























Amount Shs. According to the report referred to above “The survey 
Item per month A showed that during the month a group of unskilled 
: labourers in Nairobi managed to meet their commitments 
Maize flour a ae by various manoeuvres, but that such labourers were 
M aie : SH begs 0-89 2-2 always short of liquid funds. While able to meet their 
B : 0-83 21 general commitments any extraordinary expenditure 
Dengu ts E immediately threw them into debt and their wages were 
Ww . . = hd 
a tr 2.39 6-0 mortgaged for a time. 
Onions 0-27 0-7 Balance of Trade 
Potatoes ap a3 Details of the international trade of the three East 
Fish 0-43 tl African territories will be found in the Appendix to this 
Cooking oil 1-57 4:0 volume, and the following paragraph deals only with the 
Bread 0-77 1-9 more important features of Kenya’s trade. 
ie et 3 In the year 1951, Kenya’s imports amounted to 
Sugar 1-20 3-0 £53,327,075, an increase of 70 per cent over the previous 
Salt 0-20 0-5 year when they were valued at £31,722,197 (excluding 
Curry Powder 0-58 1:5 specie). Exports increased in value by 15 per cent in the 
Bananas ae We same period, being £17,182,209 in 1950 and £24,068,498 in 
Boe ra = 6-40 16-2 1951. By far the most important export item is sisal which 
in 1951 was valued at £6,948,160. Coffee came next in 
Total 39-64 100-0 importance, the value of exports being £4,096,317. Other 
commodities which were exported to a value of more than 
PRICES OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES IN NAIROBI MARKETS 
OCTOBER, 1950 
Food, Fuel and Soap Clothing and Blankets 
Prices 
Item Unit Price Item Highest | Lowest 
Shs. Shs. Shs. 
Maizemeal Ib. 0-15 Shorts: Sno 10-25 6-00 
Wheat flour Ib. 0-37 8-00 6°00 
Beans = Ib. 0-25 Shirts: Khok, drill 10-50 7-50 
Cowpeas .. Ib. 0-25 Cotton 7:00 | 4-00 
Onions .. Ib. 0-21 Coats: New ... 25-00 | 20:00 
Potatoes Ib. 0-16 Secondhand 12-00 9-00 
Meat Ib. 0-85 Trousers ws 18-00 | 15-00 
Dried Fish Ib. 1-80 Vest... 4-50 2-50 
Cooking oil Ib. 1-80 Sandals F 8-00 4:00 
Bread Ib. 0-46 Khaki Drill (yard) ee 4-80 2°25 
Milk pint 0-25 Dress Material (6 yards) 30-00 | 12-00 
Tea Ib. 2°25 Cotton Blanket is 15-00 5-00 
Sugar Ib. 0-40 Pullover: Cotton ee 4°50 2-50 
Charcoal Ib. 0-07 Wool and Cotton ... 11-00 5-00 
Paraffin pint 0-31 Headwear as si 7:50 3°50 
Soap Ib. 0:82-1:10 


Lem be OY 
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one million pounds were cereals, tea, sodium carbonate, 
wattle bark extract, and hides and skins. The Colony’s 
main imports in 1951 were textiles, £8,175,584; metals and 
metal manufactures, £7,991,514; machinery, £5,718,376; 
tractors and vehicles, £4,579,610; gas oil and fuel oil, 
£3,810,363; petrol, £2,092,141; and chemicals £2,214,421. 
Certain foodstuffs (mainly rice and sugar) and beverages 
were also imported in considerable quantity. 

The large adverse balance of visible trade, which has 
been increasing in recent years, has been due in large 
measure to the increased amounts of capital goods which 
have been imported for the carrying out of the develop- 
ment programme of the government and also for the 
expansion of private industry. The adverse balance is met 
partly by invisible receipts (including tourist earnings which 
amounted to more than £4 million in 1951, and incomes 
such as pensions received by Kenya residents from abroad) 
and the income from services performed on behalf of the 
other East African territories, and the importance of 
Mombasa as a port serving the whole of East Africa must 
also be taken into account; but the greater part probably 
represents the inflow of capital in the form of private 
investment and government grants and loans. 

The table below is an estimate of the balance of 


visible trade for Kenya over a series of years. (As far as 
possible specie has been excluded.) 

The earlier figures have been recalculated to make them 
comparable with the basis of valuation now used. 


IV. DEVELOPMENT 

Government Activities and Plans 

In August 1945 the Development and Reconstruction 
Authority was set up consisting of the Chief Secretary as 
Chairman and two other members. The Authority is 
responsible to the Governor for the expenditure of all sums 
specifically allocated for development and reconstruction 
purposes and for the co-ordinated execution of all plans.* 

At first a programme amounting to £15,586,000 was 
recommended, being based on the funds which it was 
estimated in 1946 would be available over the ten year 
period. Since that time, however, the scope of the plan has 
been much enlarged and further funds have become 
available. At the present time the total revised programme 
envisages an expenditure of £41,504,500, and the total 
estimated receipts are £37,706,500, leaving a deficit at 
the end of the planning period (1955) of £3,798,000. 

The tables at foot of page show the sources of revenue 
and expenditure and the progress of the plan. 


KENYA—BALANCE OF VISIBLE TRADE 1946-52 









TImports® 
Exportst we 
Adverse Balance 


*Net imports 
Excluding exports of domestic produce to other East African territories 


DEVELOPMENT 


PROGRAMME 


TOTAL FUNDS ESTIMATED TO BE AVAILABLE (1946-1955) 





£ 
Original estimate in Development Committee REDO: 15,586,000 
Additional loan moneys .. 11,500,000 
Special contributions from revenue 2,311,000 
Proceeds from special sources ... 1,529,500 
Loans for self-reimbursing expenditure — 2,000,000 
Colonial Development and Welfare vote: 
Interterritorial and Central Research Allocations 855,000 
Colonial Development and Welfare vote: 
Special Grant for the Muslim Institute 100,000 
Receipts ay aan Services (i) Soil Conservation . F 300,000 
(ii) Dam Construction Units . 200,000 
(iii) African Settlement .. 25,000 
(iv) Nairobi Brick and Tile Works 60,000 
Miscellaneous Receipts for approved expenditure x 350,000 
Uganda Loan for Hill School, Eldoret 3 200,000 
Contributions for Public Works Non-Recurrent wee 400,000 
Reimbursement of Expenditure on Military Works . 1,550,000 
Sundry receipts not earmarked for specific projects ... a 40,000 
Special Contributions in 1952 (i) Special Revenue Contributions |... o09 dice 600,000 
(ii) Contributions from E.P.T. Fund wet sa8 100,000 





ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE (1946-1955) 





Programme as at 31st December, 1950 (see table below) 20,751,500 
Approved additions 1951 (see table below) .. Ras 560, 
Additional allocations (see table below) ies 14,178,000 
Self reimbursing loans .. 000,000 
Colonial Development and Welfare Research Schemes 855,000 
Colonial Development and Welfare Muslim Institute 100,000 
Expenditure covered by receipts (i) Soil Conservation ‘ ne ‘ 300,000 
(ii) Dam Construction __.. ees rea 200,000 
(iii) mets axe and oe Works” Sat waa 60,000 
Miscellaneous Expenditure tee Feet — 350,000 
Hill School, Eldoret . a 200,000 
Public Works Non-Recurrent ... 400, 
Expenditure on Military Works 1,550,000 
Total Expenditure 41,504,500 





*The Development and Reconstruction Authority was abolished in 1953 and its work is being continued by a Planning Committee 
of the Executive Council. 
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_ TOTAL EXPENDITURE 











Development Additional 
Committee Estimated | Contributions | Allocations Total 
Schemes plus Unspent for Special | for New and Proposed 
Expansion Balances Projects Revised Spending 
Head to 31 /12/50 | at 31/12/50 1951 Schemes 1951-55 

Agriculture and £ £ £ £ £ 

Veterinary, 6,545,000 2,817,500 —_ 1,250,000 4,067,500 
Forestry . 598,400 375,400 _— _ 375,400 
Water Development 1,571,000 1,001,500 —_ 1,272,000 2,273,500 
Surveys xe 23,000 900 — _ 84, 
Roads 1,996,000 75,000 300,000 3,600,000 3,975,000 
Airfields... 40,000 10,000 _ 390,000 R 
Posts and Telegraphs 791,000 693,500 —_ —_ 420,000 
Health and Hospitals 1,230,600 810,600 _ 700,000 1,510,600 
Education 3,509,000 1,280,900 _ 3,530,000 4,860,900 
Community 

Development... 35,000 10,200 _— 71,000 81,200 
Facilities for Industry 100,000 100,000 _— 200,000 250,000 
Tourism and 

National Parks ... 102,000 44,000 — 155,000 199,000 
Buildings 3,640,600 1,191,800 200,000 2, 610; 000 4,001,800 
Military Capital 

Development 50,000 41,000 _ 400,000 441,000 
Cotton Areas 

Development _ _ 60,000 _ 60,000 
Fisheries... 13,000 4,300 — _ 4,300 
Town Planning _... 18,000 _— —_ _ — 
Statistical Services ... 3,000 3,000 _— _— —_ 
Building Materials ... 3,000 — _— _ — 
Nandi Hills Project 20,000 9,400 _ _ 9,400 
Administrative 

Expenses ... 170,000 101,100 _— — 101,100 
Kenya Cultural 

Centre... 50,000 33,000 _— — 33,000 
Miscellaneous ! 

Projects 47,400 _— _— — —_ 

Total sie 20,656,000 8,687,100 560,000 14,178,000 23,148,600 

Unallocated 95,500 95,500 — _— 372,000 

Grand Total 20,751,500 | 8,782,600 560,000 14,178,000 23,520,600 








The above table does not contain all the schemes which 
have been approved or which are projected for the period 
of the plan, but only those carried out from Kenya funds, 
from Loan moneys, and from the purely Kenya allocation 
of the Colonial Development and Welfare Vote. In 
addition there are a number of schemes administered by 
Kenya and financed from Interterritorial and Central 
Research allocations, and also local authority schemes 
financed by loans raised on behalf of the local 
authorities. 

Actual expenditure on the plan up to the end of 1952 
has been as follows:— 


Year Expenditure 
£ 
1946 ... 984,374 
1947... 1,587,511 
1948 ... 2,655,100 
1949 ... 4,222,852 
1950 ... 4,055,453 
1951. 4,094,971 
1952 (estimate) 5,582,594 
Total 23,182,855 


The main beinciples | “moverning the plans are those 
originally laid down by the Development Committee, 
namely, to use the country’s resources in order to increase 
the national income and raise living standards. In view of 
the importance of agriculture in the Colony’s economy, 
therefore, the preservation and improvement of soils, the 
development of forests and water supplies, and the relieving 
of pressure on land, are among the most important 
objectives to be pursued. As a corollary to the improve- 
ment of the natural resources it is necessary to develop 
more efficient methods of husbandry and to increase 
productivity generally, and for these reasons expenditure 
on health, education, and particularly vocational training 
are also necessarily of high importance. 

The fact that Kenya is a rapidly growing country means 
also that large scale capital development, especially in the 
field of communications, is essential in order to encourage 


the growth of secondary industries. At the same time these 
new developments all increase the demand for houses 
and substantial supplementary allocations have had to be 
made in this direction. Many of the building works have 
been seriously held up because of material shortages, and 
in a period of rising prices this has led to increased 
expenditure for smaller amounts of works. 

The provisions in the plan for making available 
additional facilities for industry include the development of 
industrial and residential sites, financial assistance to 
firms, and technical and commercial education. 

The development of the tourist iridustry which is already 
responsible for considerable income to the Colony is also 
important in view of the great variety of scenery and wild 
life which Kenya possesses. In 1946 £100,000 was given by 
the Development Committee to the Kenya National 
Parks Trust, and while the provision of hotels is left in the 
hands of private enterprise, the provision of rest houses or 
safari lodges is being carried out by the Parks Trustees. 

The progress of the whole development programme is 
influenced by three factors: first, the rate at which funds 
can be provided; secondly, the availability of labour and 
materials; and thirdly the extent to which expenditure on 
the proposed scale can continue while the emergency 
persists. For these reasons the tempo of development is 
being kept flexible and it is not anticipated that all the 
projects now in view will necessarily all be completed 
by 1955, nor, on the other hand, that they represent the 
limits to which development can or need to be taken. 
It is proposed that by the end of 1954 a full review should 
have been made of the physical and financial progress of 
the plan in order to assess the Colony’s needs and resources 
for development after the ten-year period is over. 


Other Development 

There has been considerable private investment in Kenya 
in the post-war period (see page 37). Commercial building 
in Nairobi has been proceeding at a very high rate. There 
has also been considerable investment by the agencies of 
the East African High Commission on railways, harbours 
and telegraph in Kenya. 
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TANGANYIKA 


I. GENERAL BACKGROUND 
Geographical Features 


Tanganyika consists of that part of the former Colony of 
German East Africa which, under the terms of the Treaty 
of Peace made with Germany after the 1914-1918 war, the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers agreed should be 
administered under a mandate by His Britannic Majesty. 

Situated between the great lakes of Central Africa and 
the Indian Ocean and lying just south of the Equator the 
Territory has a coast-line extending for a distance of 
approximately 500 miles from the Umba River in the north 
to the Rovuma River in the south. The total area of the 
Territory is 362,688 square miles, which includes about 
20,000 square miles of inland water. 

The two extremes of topographical relief of the whole 
continent of Africa lie within the boundaries of the 
Territory—the massive snow-capped Kilimanjaro rising to 
19,566 feet above sea-level and the deep trough-like 
depression filled by the waters of Lake Tanganyika, the 


centre of the Territory from north-east to south-west are 
Lakes Natron, Manyara, Eyasi and Rukwa. 

The river system may be divided into two groups, the 
rivers flowing into the Indian Ocean and those emptying 
themselves into the great lakes. The principal rivers 
draining the central plateau and flowing into the Indian 
Ocean are, from north to south, the Pangani or Ruvu, 
which rises in the snows of Kilimanjaro, the Wami, 
the Ruvu (Kingani), the Rufiji, which is navigable by small 
vessels for about 60 miles from its mouth, the Matandu, 
the Mbemkuru, the Lukeledi, and the Rovuma, which is 
500 miles long and has its source in the mountains to the 
east of Lake Nyasa. Of the rivers which feed the great 
lakes the more important are the Mori, Mara and Kagera 
(Lake Victoria), the Malagarasi (Lake Tanganyika) and 


- the Songwe and Ruhuhu (Lake Nyasa). 


The climate of the Territory is determined by its latitude 
and its position relatively to the warm Indian Ocean, but it 
varies greatly according to the height above sea level as the 
following table shows:— 


TEMPERATURE (°F.) 





Station ft. recorded 

Amani hs 2989 90- 

Bukoba 2 3753 87-0 
Dar-es-Salaam 47 94-0 
Dodoma... 3675 96:9 
Kigoma 2903 96-3 
Lindi 127 95°3 
Mbeya 5696 88-3 
Mwanza 3709 95-0 
Songea 3783 90-2 
Tabora 4151 95°4 





world’s second deepest lake—but it is in general a land of 
plains and plateaux. Along the coast lies a plain, varying 
in width from 10 to 40 miles, behind which the country 
tises gradually to the plateau which comprises the greater 
part of the hinterland. Isolated hills and minor mountain 
ranges and some imposing mountain massives exist in 
widely scattered parts of the Territory but the dominant 
topographical feature is that of flat or gently undulating 
plains. The great central plateau, which for the most part 
Maintains an altitude of some 4,000 feet and is sharply 
defined along both its eastern and western margins by a 
series of steep-sided and deeply eroded escarpments, falls 
sharply to the west to the level of the lakes (Tanganyika, 
2,534 feet; Nyasa, 1,607 feet)* which lie in the trough of the 
great Rift Valley. Along both the eastern and western 
escarpment-edges the plateau has been elevated to form 
long but relatively narrow belts of high country, rising in 
several places to over 7,000 feet, each of which has only 
two noteworthy breaks in its entire length. The eastern 
belt is breached. by two rivers, the Great Ruaha in a narrow 
and precipitous gorge and the Mkondokwa in a more 
mature and evenly graded valley. In the west the fringe of 
high country bordering the plateau is cut by the valley of 
the Malagarasi River. This valley provides a drainage 
inlet to Lake Tanganyika from a large part of the central 
plateau and thus extends the Congo-Atlantic drainage 
basin to within about 350 miles of the Indian Ocean. 
The Karema Gap, farther south, is undoubtedly of tectonic 
origin and may possibly at one time have formed a water 
link between Lake Rukwa and Lake Tanganyika. 
Considerable areas of the great lakes of Central Africa 
are included in the Territory, viz., the southern part of 
Lake Victoria, the eastern shores of the greater part of Lake 
Tanganyika, and the northern and north-eastern shores of 
Lake Nyasa. Situated on a line running roughly through the 


*Lake Victoria is 3,717 feet above sea level. 


Altitude | Highest Max. | Lowest Min. 









recorded 
49-5 76-2 61-6 
50:0 79°3 60:8 
59-0 85-3 71-0 
48-3 83-5 61:6 
53-1 81-8 66°7 
54-1 86°6 71-1 
35°7 73°8 53°3 
46-4 83-6 64:5 
45-2 78:2 61:0 
50-4 83-8 62°6 





Roughly four climatic zones can be distinguished though 
even in these considerable local variations are to be found. 


(i) The warm and rather damp coast region with the 
immediately adjoining hinterland. Here conditions 
are tropical and although by no means unpleasant 
during the whole of the year it is very trying just 
before and during the rainy season when the heat is 
excessive and the atmosphere very humid. 


(ii) The hot and moderately dry zone between the 
coastal strip and the central plateau (300 to 2,000 
feet). This zone is characterised by low humidity of 
atmosphere, less rain and a temperature rather lower 
than on the coast but with great daily and seasonal 
variations. 


(iii) The hot and dry zone of the central plateau with an 
altitude varying between 2,000 and 4,000 feet. The 
climate of this zone shows considerable variations 
but its prevailing characteristics are low humidity, 
small rainfall and a fairly high mean temperature, 
with great daily and seasonal variations, sometimes 
exceeding 30°F. daily. The heat is dry and not so 
trying as the moist, steamy heat of the coast, and 
the nights are almost invariably cool. 


(iv) The semi-temperate regions around the slopes of the 
mountains Kilimanjaro (19,565 feet) and Meru 
(14,490 feet) in the northern part of the Territory, 
the Usambara Highlands in the north-east, the Fipa 
Plateau in the south-west, and the mountainous 
area to the north of Lake Nyasa and extending in a 
north-easterly direction to Iringa (5,000 to 10,000 
feet). Frosts occur at the higher altitudes and the 
nights are cold. These areas enjoy a bracing climate 
and comprise the only really healthy parts of the 
Territory. 


Generally speaking rainfall is low for a tropical country 
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but it varies from year to year. There are also considerable 
local variations in the annual rainfall, the highest falls 
occurring near the lakes and the high plateaux and the 
lowest in the central part of the Territory. 


THE COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


Kwimba to two in Masai. Perhaps a better indication of 
the distribution of population is shown by a survey made 
in 1934 which estimated that 63 per cent of the population 
lived in the 10 per cent of the territory defined as well 


AVERAGE MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM RECORDED RAINFALL AT 
PRINCIPAL STATIONS 


Station 


A verage 


Except for the northern and middle sections of the coastal 
belt, where the advent of the rain is dependent on the south- 
east and the north-east monsoon currents, and the areas 
around Lake Victoria and the north of Lake Nyasa— 
where there are two distinct rainy seasons—the greater 
part of the Territory has generally a one-season rainfall, 
beginning in November or December and continuing more 
or less unbrokenly to the end of April or early May. In 





Annual Rainfall 
Highest 
in. 


No. of years’ 
‘ds 


watered. Nearly two-thirds of Tanganyika is uninhabited, 
the population. being concentrated in those localities where 
conditions allow of simple hand agriculture. Areas of 
human settlement have been limited by terrain, rainfall, 
and the distribution of the tsetse fly. 

The population of the main towns and the percentage of 
each racial group living in towns are shown in the following 
table:— 


POPULATION LIVING IN TOWNS (CENSUS 1948) 





108,781 
7,407,517 





. Total population... 
Percentage represented 
by town-dwellers % 





the areas enjoying two rainy seasons there is normally no 
prolonged period of complete drought but the long seasonal 
drought which prevails from May to October over the 
greater part of the central region of the Territory, coupled 
with a low total annual rainfall, is a great handicap to 
agricultural development. 


Population 

The population of Tanganyika was estimated at 7,827,000 
in mid 1951. The last complete census was taken in 1948. 
The results of previous censuses are thought to have 
been very inaccurate. (A census of non-Africans through- 
out the Territory and of all races living in towns was taken 
in 1952, preliminary results of which are now available.) 
The racial composition and distribution of the population 
as recorded in the 1948 Census is shown in the table on 
page 47. 

The population considered in relation to the whole area 
of the Territory shows an average density of only 22 to the 
square mile but this is a misleading figure as indeed are the 
densities shown for Provinces and Districts. Densities in 
the districts as shown by the census range from 128 in 







145,269 
7,477,677 
1-9 





As town boundaries are not always known by house- 
holders it is possible, especially in the case of the African 
population, that the above statistics are not entirely 
consistent. Preliminary results of the 1952 Census show 
the population of the main towns (on the basis of 
boundaries used in 1948) as follows: Dar-es-Salaam 99,140, 
Tanga 22,136, Tabora 14,011, Mwanza 13,691, Dodoma 
12,262. 

The African population of Tanganyika is not homo- 
geneous but consists of some 200 tribes ranging in size 
from over 800,000 to a few thousands. There are no 
comprehensive records of birth and death rates for the 
African population. From a sample survey made in 
connection with the Census of 1948 it was estimated that 
crude birth rates average 40-45 per 1,000 and death rates 
probably around 25. There are large variations between 
districts. From the evidence available including the 
fertility studies carried out in 1948 the African population 
is thought to have been increasing over the last thirty years. 
Rough estimates put the average annual rate of increase 
since 1931 as 1-2 per cent per annum. It is estimated that a 
very high proportion, some 42 per cent of the African 
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population, is 16 years and under, 48 per cent 16-45 and a 
very small percentage, 10 per cent, over 45. 

The extent of migratory movements of the African 
population between Tanganyika and _ neighbouring 
territories is difficult to determine. There is some migration 
into Tanganyika of workers from Ruanda-Urundi, 
Mozambique, Kenya and Northern Rhodesia. In 1949 
about eight per cent of the Africans in paid employment 
came from outside Tanganyika. There is also an outward 
movement in search of employment, especially to the 
Copperbelt of Northern Rhodesia, Zanzibar, Kenya 
and the Union of South Africa. There has always been 
considerable movement of population within the territory; 
the traditional Bantu agriculture was semi-nomadic. As 
well as this traditional movement there is continuous 
migration from tribal areas to the centres of employment 
in plantations, mines, etc. 

The Non-native population as a whole is thought to have 
increased by some 70 per cent between 1931 and 1948, 


THE COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


The high proportion of Europeans in the working age 
groups reflects the effect of migration. In the two years 
1949 and 1950 taken together, 8,100 Europeans and 6,300 
Asians entered the Colony as new permanent immigrants. 
Preliminary 1952 Census results show the non-African 
population as 95,494 including 2,060 Somalis not included 
in 1948. The comparable increase was from 70,164 in 1948 
to 93,434 in 1952. 

There are no census figures showing the occupational 
breakdown of the African population. The majority of 
Africans are of course peasant cultivators producing 
subsistence goods. It is estimated that about one-fifth of 
the African population belong to tribes living entirely by 
soil cultivation and the remainder to tribes which supple- 
ment this by primitive forms of animal husbandry. 
Agriculture is also-the main field of wage employment for 
Africans. The numbers of Africans employed in non- 
native enterprises and their distribution by industry are 
shown in the following table:— 


REPORTED AFRICAN EMPLOYEES 





JULY 1951* 
Males 
Main Industry Adults Juveniles All Females Total 

Government* ... 17,300 78 37 17,415 
Local Governmentt . 13,865 146 1 14,012 
Agriculture - 183,741 16,365 32,375 232,481 
Ginning 2,299 71 33 2,403 
Forsiry and Fishing .. 4,100 129 135 4,364 
Transportation és sas 23,862 7 36 23,905 
Commercial... aes ae 18,382 | 303 665 19,350 
Manufactures} ee 24,630 293 1,073 25,996 
Mining and Quarrying 2 17,525 262 542 18,329 
Construction ... e ae 44,925 264 478 45,667 
Other Services etc.§ ... 365 45,887 2,605 2,984 51,476 

Total ... | 396,516 20,523 38,359 | 455,398 


SAaaiiicalive iad tae workers. Other Government employees have been allocated to the 


appropriate industries. 
tIncludes Native Administration. 
tIncludes Timber Production and Electricity. 
§Includes Domestic Services. 
Casual labour is included in all figures. 


the largest increase (89 per cent) occurring in the Indian ~ 


community. The European birth rate averages 22 per 1,000 
and death rate 10, while for Indians the rates are res- 
pectively 41 and 17. 

The age-groupings of the non-native population in 
1948 were:— 


The distribution by industry of the non-native popula- 
tion which was recorded in the Census of 1948 was as 
tabulated below. 

The largest numbers were engaged in commerce (mainly 
in wholesale and retail trade). Of the European population 
in gainful employment the largest numbers were in the 
professions (mostly missionaries), public administration 
and agriculture. The Indian population was very largely 
concentrated in wholesale and retail trade. 


Social Amenities 
Education 
Primary schools for all races are conducted by the 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF NON-AFRICANS 


Years European Indian Goan Arab Coloured Other 
% % % % % % 
0-14 .. 18-5 43-9 33-9 41:3 58-3 28-6 
15-49... 75-3 53:2 636 53-8 409 68-2 
60 over 6:2 29 25 49 0:8 3-2 
100:0 1000 100-0 1000 1000 100-0 
(CENSUS 


Occupations 


Agriculture and Fishing 
Mining and Quarrying 


Manufacturing Construction | 


Transport and Communication 

Commerce, Finance and 
Insurance iae 

Public Administration ‘and 
Defence oe 

Professions 

Personal Service 

Clerks, Typists, etc. 

Other... 

Retired or not gainfully 
employed 

Undefined 


Total 


Europeans | 


351 
42 
2,041 
817 


5,622 


846 
327 
363 
1,888 
82 


10,484 
1,291 


24,154 











1948) 





11 


| 20,094 
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Government and by voluntary agencies and by the native 
administrations. Secondary education for the African 
and Asian communities is provided at Government and 
grant-aided schools. European children usually go either 
abroad or to Kenya for secondary schooling, but in 
1951 a start was made with provision of facilities for 
European children. 

It is not known what proportion of the African popula- 
tion of school age attend school owing to the lack of 
detailed information on age groupings, but it is not very 
high. Some estimates suggest between 10 and 20 per 
cent. The numbers of schools and pupils in attendance for 
a series of years is shown in the table below. 

Expenditure on education has risen from £510,050 in 
1947 to an estimated £2,397,971 in 1952. Of expenditure in 
1951 approximately 40 per cent was estimated to come from 
general revenue and the remainder from non-native 
education authority funds, native treasuries and develop- 

_ ment funds. Expenditure in 1951 on African education was 
estimated at £1,114,986, on Indian £566,710, on European 
£359,049 and on other non-native £34,531. 


Health 


The principal diseases are malaria, hookworm, tuber- 
culosis, venereal diseases, yaws, leprosy, and dysentery. 
Smallpox is endemic and sometimes reaches epidemic 
proportions. Vaccination against small-pox is available 
and offered at all medical centres and campaigns are 
undertaken from time to time. Difficulties involved in the 
speedy delivery of lymph to remote areas have been 
lessened by the improvement in air transport services. 
Innoculations or vaccinations against cholera, plague, and 
the enteric group of fevers are available at all medical 
centres. Large scale campaigns of treatment by injections 
for yaws have been carried out, and there has been an 
expansion of treatment of leprosy by the use of sulphone 
drugs. 

The numbers of hospitals and beds in the territory for 
a series of years are shown below. 


NUMBERS OF HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL 
CENTRES AND NUMBERS OF BEDS 








A Ten-Year Plan for extending African education was Government Mission and Private 
prepared in 1947 but was subjected to considerable Industry 
revision in 1950 as a result of the rise in costs and of the No. 0 FWeor No. of No. of 
under-estimation of African population prior to the 1948 Hospitals etc Bede Hospitals wah nee 
census. Among the proposals are the increase of the target eo es fe 
figures for pupils in primary schools from 250,000 to 1947 64 3,997 81 2,803 
310,000 by 1956, provision for technical education, bes bs a oo oe 
increased facilities for agricultural training and the 1950 14 4375 93 3756 
expansion of teacher training facilities. One of the main 1951 14 4,436 93 3/830 
difficulties is the shortage of African teachers. The estimated 


capital cost of the ten-year period is now £1-4m. as against 
an original estimated £0-5m. and annual recurrent ex- 
penditure at £1-4m. as against £0-55m. . 

All primary education for Africans is free. At secondary 
boarding schools fees are charged but are remitted in 
certain cases. No fees are charged at teacher training 
schools. There are no facilities for higher education in 
Tanganyika but government bursaries are provided for all 
qualifying for entrance to Makerere College in Uganda. 





These figures include special hospitals for infectious 
diseases, mental hospitals and the tuberculosis sanatorium. 

There are also a large number of dispensaries (some of 
which provide limited bed accommodation for in-patients) 
maintained by native administrations, government, missions 
and industry :— 


Number of Dispensaries—Rural Medical Centres 


Tt ase GO technical ‘schools: Gut & technical teaini Government Missions shea ome ree Total 

centre with a capacity of 500 pupils has recently been 1947 20 - 245* 361 616 

established at Ifunda as part of the plan for the provision of ay . 

technical education. 1948... 28 — 304 401 733 
During recent years a movement towards mass literacy 1949... 21 61 284* 401 767 

has sprung up in several areas, fostered by administration 1950... 15 116 247* 418 796 

officers and by missionaries and assisted by the Social 1951 ... 10f 101 261* 414 197 


Development Department. Steps have also been taken to 
provide educational facilities for adults at community 
welfare centres. 

The following table shows the number of schools for 
Africans and the number of pupils :— 


* Including first-aid centres. 
t Plus 11 sleeping sickness centres. 


Nearly 4 million out-patients (i.e., mew cases) were 
treated at dispensaries in 1950. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS FOR AFRICANS AND NUMBER OF PUPILS 








Government and Native Voluntary Agencies, 
Authority Estates, etc. Total 
Schools 1938 1950 1951 1938 1950 1951 1938 1950 1951 
Primary ... 95 354 388 889 (a) 1,024 1,079 984 1,378 476 
Middle... — _ _ _ 57 _ _ TT (6) 
Secondary... 5 10 11 13 17 17 18 27 
Teacher Training. 1 14 6 19 41 29 20 55 35 (6) 
Industrial and 
Vocational 1 7 8 1 18 14 (c) 2 25 22 
102 385 433 922 1,100 1,196 1,024 1,485 1,629 
Pupils 
Primary 10,225 44,591 50,822 74,793 132,050 149,229 85,018 176,641 | 200,051 
Middle _... ze _ — 1,720 _ —_ 4,218 —_— _— 5,938 (b) 
Secondary... ix 38 1,186 1,360 82 1,219 1,365 120 2,405 1725 
Teacher Training... 97 77 273 981 2,339 871 1,078 3,110 1,144 (6) 
Industrial and ‘ 
Vocational... 204 262 535 452 524 556 656 786 1,091 
Higher Education* 14 49 67 _— 7 4 14 56 1 
Total... 10,578 46,859 76,777 - 76,308 136,139 156,243 86,886 182,998 | 211,020 





(a) Includes German mission schools closed after war 
(5) Previously shown under one heading 

(c) Concentration of centres 

* Tanganyika students abroad 
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There were in addition 104 maternal and child welfare 
clinics in 1951 run by Government, native authorities and 
missions. 

One of the main problems encountered in the territory’s 
programme for the development of medical and health 
services has been the difficulty in recruiting qualified staff. 
The first objective now is to provide a balanced curative and 
medical preventitive organisation covering the whole 
territory. Great importance is attached in this connection 
to the training of Africans as doctors, health inspectors, 
medical assistants, nurses, midwives, dispensers, etc. The 
Ten-Year Plan envisages the expenditure of £1-8m. on 
medical services in the period 1950-56. 


Housing 

In rural areas where Africans build their own traditional 
houses of wattle and mud the housing position raises no 
great problems but overcrowding in the towns is becoming 
a serious social problem which is aggravated by the 
continuing drift of Africans from rural areas to the towns. 
This is a social trend not restricted to Tanganyika but one 
which is unlikely to be reversed and which calls for the 
sort of planning not perhaps found necessary in the past. 
Most African building in towns follows the traditional 
pattern although certain minimum standards have to be 
complied with. Very little progress has been made with the 
scheme for African urban housing proposed in the original 
development plan but the revised plan provides for ex- 
penditure of £1-2m. on such schemes and the establish- 
ment of a body responsible for the planning and execution 
of schemes. It will build houses itself, provide assistance 
for Africans to build their own houses and take steps to 
improve the standard of building by private enterprise. 
It is hoped at a later stage to undertake schemes of slum 
clearance. By the end of 1951 some 30 semi-permanent 
and 80 temporary type houses had been completed and 300 
more commenced. 

The housing of labour on estates and in mining areas 
leaves much to be desired but there has been improvement 
recently more particularly on the estates. The provision of 
housing for Africans on construction work presents very 
difficult problems. 

The Government has completed the greater part of a 
large scheme for the housing of civil servants in Dar-es- 
Salaam. 

Town planning schemes are now in preparation for some 
25 townships. 


Social Security 

Apart from the provisions made by Government and by 
private employers for superannuation and other benefits 
for their employees, the Government’s Widows and 
Orphans Pensions Scheme—a statutory contributory 
scheme for European officers—and such facilities as are 
afforded by Assurance Companies operating in the 
Territory, there are no services provided or contemplated 
with respect to widows’ pensions, old age pensions, 
maternity benefits, health benefits, unemployment benefits, 
relief or other forms of protection. 


Political Structure 
Constitutional and Political Background 

The basis of the administration of the Territory in 
international constitutional law is the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment approved by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations at New York on 13th December, 1946. The basis 
of the administration in domestic constitutional law is in 
Orders-in-Council under the United Kingdom Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act, 1890. 

The constitution of the Territory is set out in the 
Tanganyika Orders-in-Council of 1920, 1926, 1939, 1948 
and 1949 and in the Tanganyika Legislative Council 
Order-in-Council of 1926 with amendments in 1945, 
1948 and 1949, 

The Territory is administered by the Governor assisted 
by an Executive Council consisting of official and unofficial 
members. The function of the Executive Council is to 
advise the Governor on all matters which the law prescribes 
should be dealt with by the Governor in Council and on 
such matters as he may think fit to refer to the Council. 
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The final decisions of all these matters rest, however, with 
the Governor. He may act in opposition to the advice 
tendered to him by the Council, but in any such case he is 
bound to report the circumstances to the Secretary of 
State, giving the grounds and reasons for his action. 


The laws of the Territory are enacted by the Governor 
with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council. 
This Council, as at present constituted, consists of the 
Governor, fifteen official members, and not more than 
fourteen unofficial members. The unofficial members, of 
which there were in 1952 four African, three Asian and 
seven European, are nominated by the Governor. The 
Governor has the right to veto any Ordinance, and on a 
Bill being presented to him after being passed by the 
Legislative Council he may either assent, dissent or reserve 
the Bill for the signification of Her Majesty’s pleasure. 
Ordinances may be disallowed wholly or in part by 
Her Majesty on the advice of the Secretary of State. Subject 
to this provision and Acts of the United Kingdom Parlia- - 
ment, the Legislative Council is a sovereign legislature with 
full legislative and budgetary competence within the 
Territory. Financial matters are referred to the Standing 
Committee on Finance of the legislature. This committee is 
composed of the Chief Secretary as Chairman, the Financial 
Secretary as ex officio member, and all the unofficial 
members of Legislative Council as members. 


The principal departments of the administration 
concerned with economic matters are grouped under the 
Member for Finance and Economics who is ex officio 
member of Executive Council, Legislative Council, and the 
Standing Committee on Finance. The major departments 
concerned with production are grouped under the Member 
for Agriculture and Natural Resources, ex officio Member 
of Executive Council; the Mines Division is under the 
control of the Member for Lands and Mines, also ex officio 
Member of Executive Council. 


Local Government 

There is at present no form of electoral representation. 
Appointments to the central legislature and to local 
government bodies are by nomination, although the 
Governor may, if he considers such a course is desirable 
or of assistance to him, consult the representatives of 
communities or other local bodies when making such 
appointments. 

The Territory is divided, for administrative purposes, into 
provinces and districts. In the 30 more important towns, 
which have the statutory status of townships, the executive 
functions of local government are carried out by Township 
Authorities, with official and unofficial membership. In the 
lesser towns, which have been declared Minor Settlements, 
the provisions of the Minor Settlements Ordinance, 1931, 
apply. Under this Ordinance sanitary authorities are 
appointed with statutory powers in regard to buildings, 
sanitation, conservancy, water supplies, markets and food 
supplies, public health and other similar matters affecting 
the well-being of the settlements. In 1947 legal provision 
was made for the establishment of municipalities, and 
Dar-es-Salaam became the first (and at present only) 
municipality in the Territory on Ist January, 1949, 

Throughout the rural areas Native Authorities exercise 
the executive function of local government with jurisdic- 
tion over the indigenous inhabitants within their respective 
areas. The administrative units vary considerably in size 
and stage of development. They may be presided over by 
individual Chiefs or may consist of a Council or Federation 
of Chiefs—in all cases with their customary tribal advisers— 
or, in areas where the inhabitants have no closely knit 
tribal constitution or there is a mixture of tribes, the local 
government may take the form of a Council of Headmen 
selected by the people themselves. Whatever the form of 
these administrative units, however, they derive their 
legislative and executive powers as Native Authorities 
from a common source, the Native Authority Ordinance. 
In addition to the specific powers to make rules and orders 
conferred upon them by this Ordinance, many Native 
Authorities also exercise certain residual powers derived 
from native law and custom. Further, in their judicial 
capacity they may be empowered by an order made by the 
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Governor to administer all or any of the provisions of any 
law specified in such order. 

For information on the finances of the Native Administ ra- 
tions see page 68. 

In the wider field of local government two Provincial 
Councils have been established—in the Lake and the 
Southern Highlands. These are composed of official and 
unofficial representatives of several races and were intended 
to serve as models for similar bodies in other provinces but 
further development awaits the result of investigations of 
the Constitutional Development Committee. 


Relations with Adjacent Territories 
For functions of East Africa High Commission see 
appendix. 


Principal Economic Legislation 
General 

Direct Taxation is levied under the Income Tax (Con- 
solidation) Ordinance (No. 27 of 1950), the Poll Tax (Non- 
Native) Ordinance (Cap. 182 of the Revised Laws 1947), 
and the Native Tax Ordinance (Cap. 183 of the Revised 
Laws 1947), as amended from time to time. A non-native 
education tax is imposed by Cap. 265 of the Laws 1947. 

For rates of tax see section on finance, page 66. 

Companies and other associations are regulated by the 
Companies Ordinance (Cap. 212 of the Revised Laws 
1947) which is based largely on United Kingdom practice. 

There are identical Industrial Licensing Ordinances in 
all three of the East African Territories. (See appendix to 
this volume.) 

In 1951 the only industries licensed under the ordinance 
were varicus cotton and woollen textile industries and the 
manufacture of glazed articles. 

There is also a Local Industries (Refund of Customs 
Duties) Ordinance of 1950 which makes provision for the 
refund of duties on goods imported for use by local 
industries. 

Agricultural Production and Marketing is controlled and 
regulated by various laws, the chief of which are: African 
Agricultural Products (Control and Marketing Ordinance) 
(Cap. 284 of the Revised Laws 1947-49), amended 1951; 
Coffee Industry (Registration and Improvement) Ordinance 
(Cap. 145 of the Revised Laws 1947); Copra Ordinance 
(Cap. 139 of the Revised Laws 1947); Cotton Ordinance 
(Cap. 270 of the Revised Laws 1947-49); Crops (Increased 
Production) Ordinance (Cap. 151 of the Revised Laws 1947); 
Pyrethrum Industry Ordinance (Cap. 272 of the Revised 
Laws 1947-49); Sisal Industry Ordinance (Cap. 143 of the 
Revised Laws 1947); Tea Ordinance (No. 31 of 1950); 
Tobacco (Non-Native Industry) Ordinance (Cap. 149 of the 
Revised Laws 1947); Wheat (Sale) Ordinance (Cap. 144 
of the Revised Laws 1947); Hide and Skin Trade (Control) 
Ordinance (Cap. 152 of the Revised Laws 1947). 

The Lint and Seed Marketing Ordinance (11 of 1952) 
provides for the purchase of all cotton lint and for its 
sale and disposal to be carried out by a Lint and Seed 
Marketing Board. At the same time the cotton levy was 
repealed as the above Board is empowered to make pay- 
ments to foster the industry. 

The above-mentioned legislation provides for the 
establishment of Boards for the general control of growing 
and marketing of each kind of agricultural commodity. 
Licences are required for the growing of coffee, pyrethrum 
and tea, and for dealing in coffee, copra and cotton; 
permits are necessary for the export of made tea to destina- 
tions outside East Africa. Buyers and exporters of hides 
and skins must be licensed. The Crops (Increased Produc- 
tion) Ordinance provides for a guaranteed minimum return 
per acre to farmers. 

The various boards are empowered to make cesses on 
exports for use in the development of the industry. Cesses 
were levied on coffee, cotton, hides and skins in 1951. 

Mining is regulated in the case of minerals generally by 
the Mining Ordinance (Cap. 123 of the Revised Laws 1947), 
and as regards mineral oil by Cap. 126. Radio-active 
minerals are the subject of separate legislation, viz., 
Cap. 248 of the Revised Laws 1947-49. Royalties are 
prescribed by regulations made under the ordinances. 


Surface rights convey no mineral rights. Mining operations 
are permitted only by registered claim or lease. Leases 
may be granted for a period of not less than five and not 
more than twenty-one years, but may be renewed. Exclusive 
prospecting licences may also be granted. Development 
obligations are attached to all claims, leases and prospect- - 
ing licences. 


Trade Tariffs 

The trade tariffs are set out in the Customs Tariff 
Ordinance (Cap. 194 of the Revised Laws 1947). Among 
the more important duties in force in August, 1951 (when 
a new schedule was introduced) were the following :— 


Item Duty Sur-charge 
Rice in the grain 4/- per 100 lb. plus a 100percent 
suspended duty of 2/- 
per 100 lb. 
Corn and grain 20percent ad valorem 50 per cent 
other than maize 
Brandy, whisky, 58/- per proof gallon 50 per cent 
rum, gin, etc. 
Cigars 16/- per Ib. 175 per cent 
Cigarettes... 12/— per lb. 175 percent 
Tobacco manu- 12/- per lb. 175 per cent 
factured 
Tobacco unmanu- 2/- per lb. 150 per cent 
factured 
Boots and shoes 20 per cent ad valorem — 
or specific rates 
Other apparel 10 per cent ad valorem — 
or specific rates 
Piece Goods 
Cotton, grey and 10cents per sq. yard or — 
unbleached 20 per cent ad valorem 
Khaki drill 6 cents per sq. yard or —_ 
10 per cent ad valorem 
Other cotton or 12 cents per sq. yard or — 
cotton 20 per cent ad valorem 
admixtures 
Silk ae ... 20cents persq. yardor 100percent 
20 per cent ad valorem 
Artificial silk 20 cents per sq. yard or _— 
20 per cent ad valorem 
Motor cars 15 per cent ad valorem — 
Motor spirit 30 cents per gall. 66% per cent 


Exemptions from import duties include maize in the 
grain, raw cotton, agricultural, mining and electric power 
machinery, and commercial transport vehicles. 


Export duties at the beginning of April 1952 were as 


“follows :— 
Coffee grown in the Lakes Province Shs. 30/- per ton 
Beeswax produced in the Territory Shs. 500/— per ton 


Cattle hides and calf skins: 
Ground dried and sispension dried Shs. 14/45 per 100 Ib. 


Wet salted .: oe Shs. 5/25 per 100 Ib. 
Goat skins, _sround dried abd 

suspension dried . das Shs. 14/43 per 100 Ib. 
Sheepskins, ground ‘dried and sus- 

pension dried ead sats . Shs. 10/20 per 100 Ib. 
Sisal Fibre: 


Where the average f.0.b. value per 
ton at the time of export: 
(1) exceeds £75 per ton but is 
less than £79 per ton .. Such amount per ton 
as equals the dif- 
ference between the 
average f.o.b. value 
at time of export 
and £75 per ton. 

5 per cent of average 
f.o.b. value at time 
of export. 

When the price of oilseeds fell in 1952 the export taxes 
on copra, copra cake and coconut oil levied since 1949 
were discontinued. A cotton export tax imposed in 1933 
was also abolished in 1952. 


(2) exceeds £79 per ton ... 
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Excise Duties 


These are levied on a number of consumer goods as 
follows :— 


Beer ... 180/— per 36 gallons of wort 
at a specified gravity of 
1,055 degrees. 

Cigarettes and cigars 8/— per Ib. 

Tobacco (unmanufactured) 7/- per lb. 

Sugar 2/24 per cwt. 

Matches 1/44 per gross boxes where 
boxes contain 10 matches 
or less and other rates 
varying with size. 

There is a salt tax imposed by special ordinance of 2/50 
per 100 Ib. and pro rata on all imported salt except bulk 
salt or curing or dairy salt, and a tax of 3/— per 100 Ib. 
and pro rata on all sugar imported or locally manufactured. 


Labour 
The legislation relating to labour includes the following: 


(a) Master and Native Servants Ordinance (Cap. 78 of the 
Revised Laws 1947), regulating the relations between 
employers and native servants and controlling the 
engagement of natives for service within or without 
the Territory. It establishes a Labour Board, and 
covers contracts (but see also (6) in this connection), 
payment of wages, care of servants, and the reference 
of disputes to the courts. 


(b) Master and Native Servants (Written Contracts) 
Ordinance (Cap. 79 of the Revised Laws 1947), 
regulating contracts of employment, and comple- 
mentary to Cap. 78 above. 


(c) Master and Native Servants (Recruitment) Ordinance 
(Cap. 80 of the Revised Laws 1947), providing for the 
licensing of persons recruiting native labour, and 
their obligations in connection with the transport, 
etc., of such labour. 


(d) Trade Unions Ordinance (Cap. 84 of the Revised 
Laws 1947), providing for the registration of Trade 
Unions formed in accordance with its requirements. 
The benefit of such registration includes the right 
to peaceful picketing, protection from criminal 
prosecution for conspiracy, and immunity from 
actions of tort. 


(e) Trade Disputes (Arbitration and Settlement) Ordinance 
(No. 43 of 1950), providing for the establishment of 
Arbitration Tribunals and the enquiry into and 
settlement of trade disputes generally. Special 
provision is made for the settlement of disputes in 
essential services and the maintenance of such 
services pending settlement. 


(f) Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance (Cap. 263 of 
the Revised Laws 147-49), providing for the payment 
of compensation for injury by accident arising out of 
and in the course of employment. In the case of 
fatal accidents the amounts of compensation are 
specified, whilst in non-fatal accidents, failing agree- 
ment between the parties claims are settled by th 
courts. : 


Land Tenure 


The whole of the lands of the Territory, whether occupied 
or unoccupied, are declared by the Land Ordinance (Cap. 
113 of the Revised Laws 1947) to be public lands, subject 
to the proviso that nothing in the ordinance shall affect 
the validity of any title to land or any interest therein 
lawfully acquired before the date of commencement of the 
ordinance (January, 1923). All public lands are declared 
to be under the control of the Governor, to be held and 
administered for the use and common benefit of the 
indigenous inhabitants, and no title to the occupation and 
use of any such lands is valid without the Governor’s 
consent. No freehold title can be acquired, except in 
respect of any undertaking by the former German Govern- 
ment, land being held only under a lease, known as a 
Right of Occupancy. There are no statutory native 
reserves, but alienation of land to non-natives is not in 
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practice made unless land is certified as being not required 
for native use in the foreseeable future. 

Under the Land (Law of Property and Conveyancing) 
Ordinance (Cap. 114 of the Revised Laws 1947), the English 
law of property, conveyancing, etc., in force on the Ist 
January, 1922, is applied, subject to the other provisions of 
the ordinance. 

Other important measures relating to land tenure are:— 

Land Registry (Cap. 116 Revised Laws 1947); Land 
Acquisition (for public purposes) (Cap. 118 Revised Laws 
1947); German Property (Disposal) (Cap. 258 Revised Laws 
1947-49). : 


Immigration 

The Immigration (Control) Ordinance (Cap. 251 of the 
Revised Laws 1947-49) provides that any persons other 
than prohibited immigrants may enter the territory 
and may engage in any business, trade or profession, 
provided that they have the necessary resources or qualifi- 
cations, and provided that their activities cannot be held 
to be to the prejudice of the inhabitants generally. Provision 
is made for the hearing of appeals by persons who are 
refused entry. The ordinance is not applicable to Africans 
indigenous to Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda and Zanzibar, 
but is applicable to other Africans; apart from this, it is 
non-racial in its operation, except that no person who is a 
national of an ex-enemy state which has not become a 
member of the United Nations may be granted entry 
except in accordance with certain prescribed provisions. 


Communications and Transport 

In a territory of the size of Tanganyika, communications 
play a vital role in the development of natural resources. 
The Territory’s Ten-Year Plan envisages considerable 
construction of new roads and improvement of old ones 
totalling 3,914 miles at a cost of approximately £8m. in 
the period 1950-56. It is hoped to have 350 miles of first- 
class bitumen road by 1954. The East African Railways and 
Harbours Administration have plans for the building of 
new branch lines to serve areas where development is 
expected to occur and the improvement of port facilities. 
An official Committee appointed to review the programme 
of road, rail, and sea communications in connection with 
the Ten-Year Plan presented its report in 1950. 


Roads 

The mileage of roads in Tanganyika was as follows in 
1951: Township and Minor Settlement roads 504 miles; 
Main roads 3,039 miles; District roads, Grade A 3,074 
miles, Grade B 10,923 miles; Village roads and tracks 
8,000 miles. Main and Grade A roads are maintained by the 
Public Works Department and Grade B by the Provincial 
Administration. The Native Administrations also provide 
funds for the maintenance of village roads. In the rainy 
season restrictions are in force on the use of most routes in 
the Territory. 

The main roads are the Great North Road which connects 
the Territory with Kenya on the north and Northern 
Rhodesia on the south and runs in Tanganyika from 
Arusha to Dodoma, Iringa and Mbeya—and those which 
connect the ports of Tanga and Dar-es-Salaam with the 
railway at Kilosa and Morogoro. The Tanga-Kilosa road 
continues south-west to Iringa where it meets the Great 
North Road and south to meet the Lindi-Lake Nyasa 
road. It is possible to go from Lindi to Lake Nyasa in 
favourable weather and on the north-west Tabora is 
linked with Mwanza and Bukoba on Lake Victoria. 
Motor services for the carriage of passengers and goods 
are operated by the East African Railways and Harbours 
from Itigi and Dodoma to the Southern Highlands 
(1,016 miles), Itigi to Singida (75 miles), Dodoma to 
Arusha (277 miles), Arusha to Oldeani (100 miles), 
Morogoro to Korogwe (178 miles), Mombo to Lushoto 
and Malindi (40 miles). 


Railways 

The railway system of the Territory was amalgamated 
with that of Kenya and Uganda on Ist May, 1948, under 
the control of East African Railways and Harbours. The 
railways of Tanganyika comprise three separate metre 
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gauge systems—the Central and Tanga lines and a small 
line in the Southern Province. The Central line extends 
from Dar-es-Salaam on the coast to Kigoma on Lake 
Tanganyika (782 miles) with a branch from Tabora (mile 
525) to Mwanza on Lake Victoria (237 miles) and a branch 
south from Kaliua (mile 605) to the mineral area of 
Mpanda (131 miles) opened in 1950. The Tanga or Northern 
line extends from Tanga on the coast via Moshi (220 miles) 
to Arusha (275 miles). From Kahe Junction there is a 
connection with the Kenya section of the East African 
Railways. In the Southern Province the new line (120 
miles) between Nachingwea (the township in the O.F.C. 
groundnut area) and Mtwara, the new port south of 
Lindi, has been completed. An extension westwards from 
Nachingwea to Lumesule (about 60 miles) is expected to 
be completed in 1954. 

Reports of the economic and engineering surveys of the 
possible routes for a rail link between the East and Central 
African Railway systems were published in October 1952. 
The economic reports provide a valuable assessment of the 
potentialities of the regions traversed by the proposed 
routes. It is estimated that the main rail link between 
Kapiri, Mposhi in the Rhodesian system and Masimbu on 
the Tanganyika Central Line, some 1,128 miles long, would 
cost nearly £33m. and would take upwards of ten years to 
complete. An alternative route to the Tanganyika sea- 
board at Mtwara (some 400 miles long) would cost £17m. 
and would take upwards of six years to complete. This 
route would traverse the coal and iron deposits around 
Ngaka which are now being explored commercially. The 
economic reports point out that in the other areas, of which 
a number offer promising possibilities, development would 
have to be based almost entirely on agriculture. The areas 
of promise include the Kilombero Valiey. They therefore 
suggest that the correct approach to the problem might be 
to concentrate on road development until the economic 
advancement of the regions justified the introduction of 
costly rail transport. 

The reports are being studied by H.M.G. and by the 
Colonial Governments concerned and by the East African 
Railways and Harbours Administration. 

The numbers of passengers and amount of goods carried 
on the Tanganyika sections of the East African Railways 
in recent years are shown below:— 


No. of Passenger Journeys Tonnage of Goods 
Tanga Central Tanga Central 

Line Line Line Line 
1948 ... 905,364 1,293,791 154,403 317,007 
1949 ... 1,045,710 1,438,269 167,570 384,044 
1950 .. 1,023,115 1,237,005 183,327 405,602 


Of the 60,123 tons of export goods carried on the Tanga 
line in 1951, 42,637 was sisal and sisal also represented 
44,986 tons of the total export goads, amounting to 
93,485 tons, carried by the Central line. 


Shipping 

On the Tanganyika coast the ports of Tanga, Dar-es- 
Salaam, Lindi and Mtwara are used by ocean-going and 
coastal vessels. The latter also use the smaller ports of 
Pangani, Bagamoyo, Kilwa and Tirene Bay (Mafia). 
All transfer of cargo from ocean-going vessels is done by 
lighterage, but construction of deep water berths at 
Dar-es-Salaam and Mtwara is proceeding. Mtwara, the 
terminal point of the Southern Province Railway for the 
groundnut scheme, will largely replace Lindi and Mkwaya. 
In 1956 the ports should be in a position to cope with any 
increased traffic resulting from the development in the 
areas which they serve. 


The gross total cargo dealt with at the ports (in loading 
tons) for a series of years is shown below:— 


Dar-es-Salaam Tanga Lindi/ Mtwara/ 
Mkwaya Mikindani 
(000 loading tons) : 
1943 214-3 164-3 _— _ 
1944 269-3 189-9 — — 
1945 269-9 "178-9 _ — 
1946 297-8 163-7 _— — 
1947 = 433-3 174:7 34-8 13-1 


Dar-es-Salaam Tanga Lindi Mtwaral 
Mkwaya Mikindani 
(000 loading tons) 
1948 504-0 206-6 102-0 28-4 
1949 = 587-3 222-9 122:8 34°6 
1950 = 567° 1 237-7 87-6 34-6 
1951 647°4 235-5 78-9 32:1 
1952 762 267 87 38 


There are facilities at Dar-es-Salaam for the exclusive 
use of the Belgian Authorities for traffic to and from the 
Belgian Congo. 

Regular shipping services are maintained by five different 
lines operating between Europe and South Africa, two 
lines between India and South Africa, one between Europe 
and Beira, two between the Dutch East Indies and South 
Africa and five connecting with the U.S.A. There are also 
coastal steamer services on Lake Tanganyika connecting 
with the transport system of the Belgian Territories and 
Northern Rhodesia. 


Air Transport 

There are three major scheduled airfields—Dar-es- 
Salaam, Tabora and Lindi—capable of taking light- 
medium aircraft except when rain has been exceptionally 
heavy. A new airport is being built at Dar-es-Salaam. 
There are also a number of smaller scheduled airfields and 
a number of minor airfields not usable in all weathers. The 
Government proposes to bring the majority of the 
scheduled airfields up to international ‘‘F” standard. 
Internal scheduled air transport is conducted by the East 
African Airways Corporation. The Corporation operates a 
network of scheduled services connecting the main 
administrative and commercial centres of Tanganyika, 
Kenya, Uganda and Zanzibar. The Central African Air- 
ways Corporation operates weekly services between 
Nairobi and Salisbury, both through Tabora and one 
through Dar-es-Salaam. Charter services are operated 
by some ten different companies. 


Posts and Telecommunications 

These facilities are provided by the East African 
Posts and Telecommunications Administration. There 
were 38 post offices, 149 centres with certain postal 
facilities and four travelling post offices in 1951. The 
delivery of correspondence is by means of poste restante, 
private boxes or private bags. Full use is made of air 
services for the carriage of mail. 

The telephone system comprises a network of 47 
exchanges connected with main trunk routes. There were 
some 5,700 subscribers in 1951. A telegraph service extends 
throughout the colony. Remote areas are served by post- 
radio stations. A radio telephone service connects with 
other parts of Africa and with other continents. 

A broadcasting station was opened in Dar-es-Salaam in 


1951 and medium wave broadcasting commenced in 
March 1952. 


II. PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 

Agricultural Conditions and Methods 

The total land area of the Territory is 342,706 square 
miles of which only 3,121 square miles have been alienated 
to non-indigenous persons and are held by freehold 
title or on rights of occupancy. Large areas, however, 
cannot at present be put to productive use, due to infesta- 
tion of tsetse fly and lack of water. It is not possible to 
give any accurate estimate of the area of land held in 
effective occupation at any time by Africans. 

The following is a very approximate estimate of the 
distribution of land under cultivation, forest, etc.:— 


sq. miles 
Arable land under cultivation ... 9,800 
Forests, Savannah scrub, mangroves ... 150,000 
Pastures (actual grazing areas) ... 67,000 
Mineral areas under development 3,276 
Other lands .»» 112,630 

342,706 
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It is estimated that 90 per cent of the land under cultiva- 
tion is devoted to crops for local consumption, the great 
majority of the African population being engaged in 
subsistence agriculture. Maize and grain sorghums are the 
staple crops, sisal and coffee are the principal export crops. 
Agricultura] output fluctuates greatly as the Territory is 
subject to periodic droughts. 

The approximate acreage devoted to the principal crops 
and estimated gross production is shown in the following 
table :— 


ESTIMATED ACREAGE UNDER CROPS AND 
ESTIMATED GROSS OUTPUT 1951 


—_ | — 





Gross 
Quantity of 
Produce for 
Local 
Area Under , Consumption 
Crop Cultivation | and Export Value* 
Acres Tons £ 
Maize, millet and 
sorghum se 3,300,000 800,000 9,000,000 
Root crops (cas- 
sava and sweet 
potato) ee 880,000 880,000 8,800,000 
Beans and pulses 800,000 100,000 2,500,000 
Sisal ved «. + 539,000 145,000 | 24,252,000 
Bananas 415,000 1,320,000 5,280,000 
Groundnuts 140,000 20,000 500,000 
Seed Cotton 191,400 26,600 1,004,000 
Rice (paddy) 130,000 71,500 640, 
Coffee... 105,000 17,500 4,400,000 
Copra 114,000 10,000 500,000 
Sesame 31,000 5,000 130,000 
Wheat 30,000 8,000 202,000 
Tobacco A 16,000 2,700 360,000 
Papain ... aoe 3,000 20 75,000 
Fruits and vege- 
tables ie 9,000 7,500 175,000 
Tea se ae 10,000 1,000 250,000 
Sugar (including 
jaggery) be 7,000 11,500 350,000 
Pyrethrum 338 > 2,500 310 69,700 
Total 6,723,400 3,426,630 | 58,487,700 








*Based on average market prices 


In the tropical coastal belt, sisal, coconuts, cashew 
nuts, cotton, sesame, rice, maize, sorghum and citrus are 
grown, while tanning bark is obtained from the large 
mangrove swamps found in the delta of the Rufiji River. 
The greater part of the inland area of the Territory consists 
of a plateau, 3,000-4,000 ft. in height where cotton, 
groundnuts and rice are the principal crops and where 
large areas are devoted to native stock raising. In the 
highland areas, which form a very small proportion of the 
total area of the territory, a variety of crops is grown. 
In the northern highlands, tea, coffee, spices, wheat, 
papain, maize and vegetable seeds are produced while sisal 
plantations are to be found at the foot of the Usamberas 
and sugar on the slopes of Kilimanjaro. In the southern 
highlands, tea, coffee, wheat, tobacco and mixed farming 
predominate. 

African agriculture is primarily concerned with the 
production of crops for local consumption such as maize, 
sorghum, milled rice, beans, root vegetables, cassava and 
groundnuts, but Africans also contribute to the production 
of export crops such as cotton, coffee and fire-cured tobacco 
of which they produce the major part, and to other minor 
crops. The crops grown almost exclusively, or in greater 
part by Europeans are sisal, papain, pyrethrum, seed 
beans, sugar and tea, wheat and flue-cured tobacco. 

Most of the European settlement is in the coastal and 
highland areas, while the most densely populated African 
areas are around Lake Victoria and on the slopes of 
Kilimanjaro. 

For the great mass of African farmers the hand hoe is 
still the chief and only implement, and methods of cultiva- 
tion are primitive. Continuous efforts are being made by 
demonstration and propaganda to hasten the adoption of 
improved methods, including the use of farmyard manure, 
tie-ridging of land, early planting and weeding and 
rotational cropping and the response, particularly in the 
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Lake, Western and Central Provinces has been encouraging. 
A number of native authorities are now operating schemes 
whereby tractor-drawn ploughs are made available for use 
by African farmers for the initial tilling of heavy soils. 
The native authorities in some areas also purchase 
agricultural tools in bulk for resale to native farmers. The 
Department of Agriculture distributes high-grade seed and 
planting material in addition to its demonstration work 
and is operating two pilot mechanised rice-growing schemes, 
a mechanised sorghum scheme and a large-scale mechanised 
food-production scheme. 

The continuing practice of shifting cultivation and over 
stocking by African pastoralists in many areas makes soil 
conservation measures difficult. There are a number of 
rehabilitation and development schemes being under- 
taken of which the largest is the Sukumuland scheme in 
Lake Province, the object of which is to open up new 
lands by bush clearing and the provision of water supplies 
in order to relieve pressure on existing lands on which 
overstocking has led to devastation. In another badly 
eroded but once fertile area around Uluguru in the 
Morogoro district pilot schemes have been commenced 
where cultivation is controlled and proper conservation 
and crop rotation is required. Another rehabilitation 
scheme is in operation in the Mlalo Basin in the Usambara 
Mts. of Tanga Province where excessive alienation in the 
past has produced population pressure on the land. 

The Rungwe Small Holdings Scheme in the Southern 
Highlands Province is designed to discourage shifting 
cultivation by making available for African small holdings 
certain lands held by the Moravian Missions. Farmers 
are required to adopt certain agricultural practices under 
the supervision of European agricultural officers. In the 
Mbulu area of the Northern Province where the advance 
of tsetse has resulted in population pressure some 600 
sq. miles of new country have been opened up by bush 
clearing and provision of water supplies, and old lands 
have been rehabilitated. Pilot schemes for mechanical 
cultivation are in operation and individual plantations of 
wattle have been made. To reduce the pressure on land in 
the heavily overpopulated Kilimanjaro and Meru Mts. 
the real need is for the opening up of new lands for 
settlement and a start has been made on the storage of 
water to make possible settlement on the plains below. 

After the war as a result of an investigation by a Mission, 
the Overseas Food Corporation embarked on a large 
scheme for the mechanised production of 600,000 tons of 
groundnuts a year from certain areas in Tanganyika, 
Kenya and other areas in Africa. Some 80 units of 30,000 
acres each were envisaged for Tanganyika. Mechanised 
clearing operations commenced at Kongwa in 1947 and 
subsequently at Urambo and in the hinterland west of 
Lindi in the Southern Province. The scheme “was recognised 
to be a pioneering venture in large-scale mechanised 
agriculture under tropical conditions without precedent 
and open to great risks’. Owing to difficulties in clearing 
operations, the greatly under-estimated cost of the scheme, 
and the failure of groundnut crops owing largely to lack 
of rainfall, the scheme as first conceived was a failure. It 
was reorganised on a much smaller scale in 1951 (Cmd. 
8125) but even so the disappointing agricultural results in 
1951/52 showed that fundamental agricultural problems 
had still to be overcome before farming on any large scale 
could be strictly justified. A further reduction of plans was 
therefore authorised in 1952 in the Urambo and Southern 
Province areas. In the former, farming has been reduced to 
12,000 from 45,000 acres; in the Southern Province it is 
being limited to some 20,000 instead of 60,000 acres. The 
remaining area, Kongwa, was unaffected and farming 
continues there, subject to review in 1954, on a maximum 
of 24,000 acres. 

The results of the Corporation’s experiments from yearf 
to year are published in its annual reports which now 
provide valuable data for the tropical agriculturist. Its 
research work is closely co-ordinated with that of the East 
African Agricultural and Forestry Research Organisation. 
The Corporation also co-operates with the Colonial 
Insecticide Research Unit and with the British Cotton 
Growing Association on tsetse and cotton problems. The 
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Corporation’s activities cover a wide range of diversified 
crops, among which groundnuts no longer take first place. 
They include non-food crops such as the fibres jute, 
hibiscus and sunn hemp. Promising crops include tobacco, 
rice, soya and certain pulses. 

The Corporation are also experimenting on a small scale 
with cattle, the largest herd being at Kongwa on the cleared 
land (about 70,000 acres) not used for farming. 


Local Food Products 

Tanganyika normally grows sufficient staple foodstuffs 
to meet local requirements but in time of drought maize 
has to be imported, usually from Kenya. Of the staple 
foodstuffs of the African population, the price and distri- 
bution of maize, sorghum, millets, rice, mixed beans and 
cassava are controlled by the Government Grain Storage 
Department. A number of foodstuffs are grown mainly 
for consumption by the growers themselves, only the 
surplus reaching the market. Many foodstuffs, too, are 
produced for consumption in the Territory and for export. 
Among the more important of these are groundnuts, 
vegetable oils, rice and maize. Some 60-70,000 tons of 
maize, millets and sorghum a year are recorded as coming 
on to the market. Meat is also produced, mainly for local 
consumption, and wild animals, birds, wild fruits, nuts, 
roots and fungi are important elements in the diet of the 
natives of the Territory. 


Cash Crops 

This term is applicable to all crops sold on the market 
the principal of which are—sisal, cotton, coffee, ground- 
nuts, papain, tobacco, pyrethrum, seed beans, sugar, 
cashew nuts, tea, rice, wheat. Of these sisal, papain, 
tea, beans, wheat and pyrethrum are entirely raised 
under plantation conditions while others are grown both by 
African and non-native producers (For maize see above). 


Sisal is practically entirely grown on estates, some 75 
per cent of which are owned by British interests, 20 per 
cent by Asians and 5 per cent by Greeks. 

Production and exports of sisal for a series of years are 
shown in the following table:— 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF SISAL 





Production Exports Value of Exports 
tons tons £ 
1938 whe 101,400 1,425,192 
1945 ! 112,218 110,637 3,068,744 
1946 106,808 111,521 3,916,405 
1947 105,552 95,856 5,469,443 
1948 120,622 117,092 8,930,461 
1949 123,196 132,514 11,111,232 
1950 120,476 118,909 11,846,057 








1951 145,223 142,106 23,689,454 

1952 162,200 158,167 21,708,053 

...Not available 

As a result of the high prices ruling for sisal in recent 
years there has been considerable stripping of wild sisal 
hedges by Africans. This yielded some 13,000 tons over the 
period 1950-51 mainly of poor quality fibre. These 
amounts are not included in the figures shown above. 


Coffee 

Mild coffee (Arabica) is grown both as a plantation 
crop and by native producers mainly around Moshi 
in the Northern Province, but also in Tanga and Southern 
Highland Provinces. The great coffee belt around Moshi 
in the Northern Province lies on the slopes of Mt. Kili- 
manjaro at an elevation of 3,000-6,000 ft. Hard coffee 
(Robusta) is grown by native producers, together with a 
certain amount of Arabica, in the Bukoba and Ngara 
districts of Lake Province. 

There are no detailed figures of pre-war coffee production 
but estimated output since the war has been :— 


COFFEE PRODUCTION 





Lake Province 
(Bukoba) 


Arabica Robusta 
Native 


(000 tons) 
1945 


DPANAAW 
ARRPOORO 





Sisal 

Sisal, the production of which amounted to some 160,000 
tons of fibre in 1952, is the Territory’s most important ex- 
port. Production has increased rapidly especially since the 
war when world prices reached record levels. Exports 
increased from 93,000 tons in 1939 to 142,000 tons in 1951. 
In the former year the value of sisal exports represented 41 
per cent of the value of all agricultural exports and in the 
latter 60 per cent. The average f.o.b. export price rose 
from £13 2s. Od. per ton in 1939 to £168 a ton in 195]. 
Prices of £250 a ton were received for No. 1 sisal in March 
1951. World prices, however, fell considerably in 1952, 
from £230 a ton for No. 1 sisal in March 1952 to £90 a 
ton in August—the lowest level since 1949. 

During the war the crop was marketed through Sisal 
Control and sold on contract to the United Kingdom 
Ministry of Supply but marketing reverted to private 
hands in 1949. The bulk of the crop is marketed by a 
growers’ association, the Tanganyika Sisal Marketing 
Association. There is a Sisal Board which finances a large- 
scale experimental station from a cess levied on production. 
There is an export tax of five per cent on all sisal exported 
at a price of over £79 per ton imposed on Ist January, 1950 
the tax being calculated on published average prices for 
various grades of sisal at frequent intervals. The proceeds 
are paid into a Development Fund for use in the Territory. 














Northern Southern Highlands 
Province Province 
Arabica Arabica 
Native Estates Native Estates 
(000 tons) (000 tons) 
4:1 2°5 ‘ 0-3 
3-2 3-0 0-1 
2°5 0-8 0:3 
4-4 2°6 0-2 
3:4 1-3 0-3 
5-2 1-9 0-3 
5-1 2:5 0-2 











The marketing of coffee is handled through various 
agencies. 

The Bukoba crop is bought, graded and marketed by the 
Bukoba Native Coffee Board. This crop was sold partly 
to the U.K. Ministry of Food and partly at the Mombasa 
auctions up to 1952. It is now all sold on the open market 
at Mombasa. The Bukoba Coffee Board fixes the price to 
growers and has appointed established coffee merchants to 
purchase the crop from the growers and after rough hulling 
to transport it to the licensed curing works (which act as 
agents for the Board) for processing and grading. The 
Board fixes the profit margins for both merchants and 
factories. It has accumulated considerable reserves some 
of which are being used for the installation of modern 
hulleries. It is also proposed to establish a Price Assistance 
Fund. 

The Moshi Native Coffee Board has a monopoly of 
purchase of native coffee in the Moshi District. The price 
paid to the producers depends on the proceeds of sales. 
The Tanganyika Coffee Growers Association is a non- 
statutory association of non-native planters. From 
1947 to 1951 the Association sold the whole of the Northern 
Province crop under contract to the Ministry of Food. 
The Association now holds a contract with the Ministry 
for 1,000 tons of coffee for each of the crop years 1952/3 
and 1953/4. The Arusha District Coffee Board also has a 
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contract with the Ministry of Food for about 200 tons a 
year during the same period. 

Virtually all the mild coffees grown in the Territory are 
processed by the Tanganyika Coffee Curing Company, 
which is jointly owned by the Tanganyika Coffee Growers 
Association and the Moshi Native Coffee Board. 


The Southern Highlands non-native crop is marketed by 
the Mbosi Planters Association and the native crop by the 
Rungwe Co-operative Society. The Southern Highlands 
crop has always been sold on the open market. The Rungwe 
Co-operative Society handles some 450 tons of Arabica 
which is cured by the Tanganyika Coffee Curing Company 
and sold at the Nairobi auctions. 





Exports of Raw Coffee* 


















Quantity Value 

Tons 000 £000 
1938 13-7 385-6 
1944 15-6 852-3 
1945 14-4 896-3 
1946 10-0 675-6 
1947 13-8 976-7 
1948 11-1 897°5 
1949 12-0 1,460-8 
1950 15-3 3,551-0 
1951 16:8 H 4,557°3 
1952 18-8 5,888-2 


*Including exports to Kenya and Uganda 


The bulk of these exports are now hulled coffee but a 
small amount of cherry and parchment coffee is included. 


Cotton 

With the exception of the Eastern Province, where a 
small amount of estate cotton is produced, Tanganyika 
cotton is predominantly a native-grown crop. Of the present 
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The price was raised considerably in 1952 as the price 
fixed in the previous year was so low as to discourage 
planting. 

During the war the cotton crop was marketed under the 
local Defence Regulations and this continued after the war 
to permit the continuation of bulk sales. The crop was 
purchased by the Tanganyika Government on behalf of the 
United Kingdom Ministry of Supply. Since the war the 
crop has been purchased by the Government on behalf 
of the United Kingdom Raw Cotton Commission who 
have under an agreement released between one-half and 
two-thirds of this to the Government of India. The Lake 
Province crop is marketed through the Uganda Lint 
Marketing Board. Bulk sales of Tanganyika cotton to the 
United Kingdom continued to be handled by the Raw 
Cotton Commission during 1952. 

Since the establishment of the Tanganyika Lint and 
Seed Marketing Board in 1952 all cotton and cotton seed 
is to be purchased by that body from ginners at prices 
fixed by the Department of Agriculture in the case of lint 
and by the Produce Controller in the case of seed, in 
consultation with the Board. The prices paid to growers 
for raw cotton by ginners are also fixed by the Director of 
Agriculture. 

The Board is required to make arrangements for the 
local disposal and export of lint and seed either itself or 
through agents. It is also required to set up a price stabilisa- 
tion fund to be known as the Cotton Price Assistance fund. 

The prices paid by the Raw Cotton Commission for 
Grade A lint in recent years are shown below:— 


PRICES PAID BY UNITED KINGDOM RAW 
COTTON COMMISSION 
TANGANYIKA COTTON 

GRADE A 
f.o.b. Dar-es-Salaam 











Output of some 50,000 bales, all but 2,000 are grown by Lake Province 
Africans. Three-quarters of the crop is grown in Lake NMudina Shin 
Province (in the Mwanza and Shinyanga areas) with the d. per ib. ape 
Eastern Province next in importance. The staple length of 
Tanganyika cotton varies from slightly above or below 1948 23-8 22-9 
American middling. The crop is planted in December/ 15 ghey ee 
February and harvested the following May/October. 1951 50-0 48-0 
The following table shows production in the various 1952 44:0 42-0 
provinces for a series of years:— 
COTTON PRODUCTION 
(BALES OF LINT OF 400 LB.) 
| Lake Eastern | Northern | Tanga Southern Total 
1938 21,521 16,828 | 5,120 641 *42,250 (approx.) 
Ut. - 

1944 17,185 5,944 695 223 750 24,797 

1945 35,378 4,835 304 114 777 41,408 

1946 33,817 6,221 374 326 290 41,028 

1947 32,250 6,636 403 492 182 39,963 

1948 45,387 7,205 175 914 148 53,823 

1949 37,361 12,579 398 666 304 51,308 

1950 38,905 8,433 1,356 849 172 49,715 

1951 41,464 3,047 2,0,30 145 46,686 

1952(Est) 71,000 78.000 





*All 1938 figures converted from centals. Total includes 140 bales from Central Province. 


The crop is sold to licensed ginners who are allocated 
zones within which they purchase the entire crop. During 
and since the war the prices paid to growers and the ginners’ 
margins have been fixed annually in advance by the 
Government under a cotton price formula. The prices paid 
to growers for raw cotton in recent years have been:— 


Lake Province Other Districts 


Grade A Grade A 
cents per Ib. cents per kilo 
1948 ... 24 594 
1949 ... 24 614 
1950... 25 62 
1951... 34 77 


1952... 50 110 


Exports of cotton lint for a series of years are shown in 
the following table. 


EXPORTS OF COTTON LINT 











(Centals) 
of 100 Ib. 
Quantity Value 
(centals) £000 
1938 198,705 380-3 
1945 161,107 752°1 
1946 88,664 376:3 
1947 157,807 ' 782:9 
1948 221,606 1,328-2 
1949 242,001 2,059-8 
1950 156,952 1,443°4 
1951 186,266 2,766°5 
1952 248,764 4,679-2 
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There are no statistics showing average yields in relation 
to total acreage under cotton in the territory. 

Considerable efforts are being made to improve yields 
particularly by a policy of steadily replacing local strains 
of cotton by new strains developed by the Empire Cotton 
Growing Corporation. The replacement of variety Mz 561 
by the better yielding and more resistant U.K. 46 was 
practically complete by 1951 and the introduction of a 
more improved variety has commenced. The great increase 
in the 1952 crop is considered to be partly to early planting 
and to an improvement in planting technique. The area 
cultivated was only 9 per cent more than in the previous 
season. 


Groundnuts 

As a native peasant crop groundnuts held an important 
place in the peasant economy, but in the fifties there was a 
substantial decline in production in favour of more 
remunerative crops such as cotton. Exports have fallen 
since most of the African grown crop is required for local 
consumption either for food or as groundnut oil. For 
information on the O.F.C. Scheme see page 54. 

Estimated production for sale and: exports have been as 
follows :— 

GROUNDNUTS 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 








| Exports 
Productiont : 

tons ee tons £000 
1938 3,579 31-2 
1946 14,140 475 7-7 
1947 21,200 3,534 95-1 
1948 16,750 3,129 82-9 
1949 10,880 +838 49-2 
1950 2,400 $75 4-3 
1951 5,370 $3,499 351-7 
1952 see $9,435 634-4 





a dF) ee 
...Not available 


“+ These represent sales surplus to producers’ own requirements. 
They also exclude O.F.C. production 


{Excluding exports to Kenya and Uganda 


Tobacco 


Three types of tobacco are produced in Tanganyika, 
flue-cured, fire-cured and native roll tobacco. Iringa in the 
Southern Highlands is the centre of the flue-cured industry, 
which has expanded during and after the war because of the 
demand for locally-produced flue-cured leaf for cigarette 
making. Production increased from approximately 3,400 
Ib. in 1939 to nearly 2-8 million Ib. in 1950. Fire-cured 
tobacco is a native industry mainly centred in the Songea 
district with smaller industries in the Biharamulo district 
and the Kibondo area of the Kigoma district. Production 
was around 3-3 m. Ib. in 1950. The average annual produc- 
tion of roll or coil tobacco which is produced in a number 
of districts for local consumption is around 670,000 Ib. 


The non-native tobacco industry is controlled by the 
Southern Highlands Non-Native Tobacco Board, which 
supervises the packing, grading and orderly marketing of 
the flue-cured leaf with central grading and baling 
facilities at Iringa. Part of the Iringa crop is disposed of to 
the tobacco factories of East Africa and the balance sold 
for export. 

The fire-cured tobacco of the Songea district is purchased, 
processed, baled and marketed by a co-operative society, 
the Ngoni-Matengo Co-operative Marketing Union 
controlled by the Songea District Native Tobacco Board 
and a similar board—the Nyamirembe Native Tobacco 
Board—was set up in 1948 to deal with the Biharamulo 
and Kibondo crop. Exports of all types of tobacco are 
shown below :— 


EXPORTS OF TOBACCO 


er 
Quantity Value 
000 1b. £000 _ 

1938 546°0 24-4 
1944 2,512-3 203°2 
1945 2,218-7 120-5 
1946 2,077-°9 97°8 
1947 1,497-6 84:7 
1948 j 3,186°4 249-4 
1949 *2,408-0 217-5 
1950 *2,532-5 232°8 
1951 *1,750-2 159-4 
1952 *1,436-2 135°4 








*Excluding exports to Kenya and Uganda 


Tea 
Tea is grown in two areas in the Southern Highlands and 
on two estates in the Usambara mountains. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF TEA 





Exports 
Southern | Usam- Total 
se lca baras \Production| Quantity | Value 











...Not available 
tExcluding exports to Kenya and Uganda 


Area under tea increased from 8,650 acres in 1949 to 
9,022 acres in 1950 following the lifting of restrictions on 
acreage under the international agreement. In 1950 a 
Tea Board was set up to regulate and control the industry. 

The selling price of tea produced in the Southern 
Highlands has been: 


1949 1950 1951 1952 

Shillings per lb. 
Export (c.i.f.) 2/35 2/90 3/63 3/42 
Local 1/20 1/90 2/44 2/40 


Pyrethrum 

This is generally cultivated at heights greater than 6,000 
feet and is largely confined to the Northern Province and 
to the Southern Highlands. Production increased during the 
war in response to the demand for insecticides reaching a 
record output in 1945. With the development of synthetic 
insecticides, however, fears were held for the future of the 
industry and many growers accepted the compensation 
offered by the Government in 1947 to those who would 
reduce production. With the disappearance of the stock 
pile in 1949, however, demand was renewed. Exports are 
largely to the U.S.A. Figures for a series of years are shown 
below :— 

PYRETHRUM 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


> 





Production Exports 
Northern Southern 
Province | Highlands | Quantity Value 
' tons tons i tons £000 
1938 out : 25 25 2-1 
1945 306 391 697 93-6 
1946 298 370 668 86:5 
1947 204 303 ! 241 27-0 
1948 101 154 170 17-6 
1949 91 377 t141 26-1 
1950 144 149 +176 53-2 
1951 136 ' 165 +149 44:2 
1952 150 122 $157 41:3 

















... Not available 
tExcluding exports to Kenya and Uganda 
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The crop is marketed through the Kenya Farmers’ 
Association (Co-operative) Ltd. The development of 
pyrethrum growing by Africans is being encouraged by the 
Government. 


Papain 

This crop, which was of minor importance before the 
war, received a stimulus from high prices ruling during the 
war and restrictions had to be imposed on planting as on a 
number of crops to divert labour to food production. 
Production fell after 1948 as a result of lower world 
prices. 

There are no statistics for production but exports since 
the war have ranged from 100-130 tons a year until 1950 
when, as a result of a fall in world prices, only five tons 
was exported. 


Copra 

Coconuts are grown in all the coastal districts and on the 
island of Mafia mainly by small-scale African producers. 
There is some estate production. Exports of copra which 
reached over 9,000 tons in 1928 have fallen steadily with the 
increased use of copra for local production of coconut oil 
and soap. The sale of copra is controlled by market bye- 
laws at Government and Native Authority markets and 
supplies of oil and copra cake are subject to distributional 
and price control. Exports of oil are mainly to Kenya and 
Uganda. Recorded production and exports in recent years 
have been:— 


COPRA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


{ 











Production Exports 
(recorded) 
tons | tons j £000 

1947 5,448 40 0-7 
1948 8,259 48 1-5 
1949 16,286 3,585 164-3 
1950 11,008 886 42-2 
1951 8,585 Nil Nil 
1952 14,900 5,505 277-0 





Cashew Nuts 

These are grown in all coastal districts but mainly in 
Southern Province. High prices in 1948 led to increased 
plantings. Most of the crop is processed in India for re- 
export to the U.S.A. Exports in 1950 were 6,532 tons 
valued at £203,554, 


Seed Beans 

Seed beans are raised on a plantation basis in the Arusha 
district of the Northern Province. The industry is con- 
trolled by a Seed Board. Production prior to the war was 
only 200 tons but is now around 1,600 tons. 


Sugar 
White sugar is produced at one factory in the Northern 
Province, the output of which has been:— 


SUGAR PRODUCTION 








Refined Unrefined 

tons tons 
1938 4,955 — 
1945 6,854 450 
1946 7,250 400 
1947 7,202 304 
1948 : 5,860 228 
1949 7,429 230 
1950 8,055 135 
1951 8,805 85 





A small quantity of sugar is exported. Sugar jaggery 
(brown sugar) is produced at a number of small presses; 
total production is around 4,000 tons. 

Work was proceeding in 1953 on a scheme to provide 
irrigation for some 5,000 acres of land near Moshi to be 
used for sugar growing. It is hoped to double the output 
of plantation white sugar in the next five years. 


Rice 
Most of the paddy is grown on the flats of Lake Nyasa 
and in the Rungwe district of the Southern Highlands, 


SURVEY OF THE 
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in the Kilombero Valley, Eastern Province and in Southern 
Province. 


SALES OF PADDY AND EXPORTS OF RICE 





| Local Sales of Rice (Paddy) Exports of Ricet 
! oe OR ety foes et. 


tons tons £000 


1938 as 8,196 90-9 
1944 he 4,494 75:6 
1945 ae 2,171 37-7 
1946 5,304 70 1-3 
1947 27,605 2,615 55-6 
1948 18,312 6,950 152-9 
1949 9,697 1,962 47-9 
1950 20,480 30 6 
1951 21,952 1,321 56-0 
1952 tee 650 28-0 





...Not available 
tincluding exports to Kenya and Uganda 


Several pilot schemes have been started with the object of 
testing various areas for rice production. In the Rufiji 
Delta there is a partially mechanised farm where some 
3,400 acres were ploughed in 1950 and 4,000 in 1951. 
It is hoped that some 25,000 acres will eventually be 
cultivated in this district. At Kilangali (near Kilosa some 
200 miles west of Dar-es-Salaam) there is a scheme for 
mechanised cultivation of 4,000 acres of which 800 
had been covered by mid-1952 and in the Ruvu and 
Kilombero areas it is thought that there are some 200,000 
acres of potential rice lands. 

Primary markets are maintained by the Native Authorities 
and the rice then passes to the Department of Grain Storage 
or its agents who store and distribute to millers. Prices at 
each stage are fixed by the Government. Prices paid to 
producers at railhead markets were mainly as follows:— 


Cents per kilo 
1949 28 
1950 36 
1951 36 
1952 36 (raised to 55 cents in September 1952). 


Wheat 

This is grown by estates mainly in the Moshi, Arusha 
and Mbulu district of Northern Province. Production for 
a series of years is shown below:— 


Northern Province 


tons 
1938 ... she Soy 284 (exports) 
1945... ee Ba 10,125 
1946 ... sb 6,236 
*1947 ... aie Sah 4,526 
1948 ... eas = 3,662 
1949 ... 4,315 
1950... 7,475 
195]... 5,569 
1952 (est.) ... 5,000 


Between 500 and 1,000 tons is produced in other areas. 
The whole of the wheat crop is handled by the Kenya 
Farmer’s Association. 

*Last year of Government Wheat Scheme. This was a 
scheme started during the war and financed by Govern- 
ment funds for producing wheat in the Northern Province 
by means of mechanical cultivation. 


Other Agricultural Products 

Minor crops and products include: cinchona, derris, 
lemon grass oil, palm oil, cocoa, kapok, beeswax, honey, 
gums, rubber, castor seed, sunflower seed, simsim,. 
oranges, orange-juice and wattle and mangrove bark (see 
forestry). 


Livestock 

Large areas of Tanganyika have been found only suitable 
for pastoral pursuits. Many of the native tribes have been 
pastoralists for centuries, wealth and social status being 
measured by the number of cattle owned. This together 
with the fact that the stock population is largely confined to 
the semi-arid tsetse-free areas has led to considerably over- 
stocking and consequent loss of soil fertility. The Census 
of 1950 recorded some 6 m. cattle, 2 m. sheep and some 
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3 m. goats. An average of 3:5 cattle, 1-5 sheep and 
2-2 goats for each man subject to hut or poll tax was 
recorded in an earlier census. Cattle it has been said are to 
a large extent competitors with their masters for the 
limited product of the soil. Over 90 per cent of the livestock 
are kept by natives. 


The establishment of a large-scale meat packing plant at 
Dar-es-Salaam is referred to on page 62. 


The indigenous cattle are mainly short-horned, humped 
Zebus with long-haired Ankoles in the western and north- 
western areas of the Territory. The Zebus are small but 
possess greater resistance to tropical disease than do 
European breeds. They serve a dual purpose as suppliers 
of meat and of milk. The cattle owned by Europeans and on 
Government stock farms are mainly Ayrshires, Holsteins, 
Jerseys, Shorthorns, Indian Zebus, Boran Zebus, indigenous 
Zebus and crosses and are mainly kept for milk production. 

The problem of preventing overstocking is being attacked 
by the opening up of new areas and encouragement of 
better animal husbandry and pasture management, and 
efforts are being made to improve quality by selection and 
cross-breeding. 


There has been a considerable improvement in the quality 
of hides and skins in recent years. The Territory has a hide 
improvement service and the East African High Com- 
mission maintains an inter-Territorial Hides, Tanning 
and Allied Industries Bureau. Over three-quarters of hides 
and skins in the Territory are now produced by suspension 
drying instead of the traditional native ground drying. 


Forestry 

About 42 per cent of the total area of Tanganyika is under 
forest or woodland, but only a small part of this consists 
of true forest, much of the remainder being savannah 
forest consisting mainly of Brachystegia and Isoberlinia, 
which have been of little commercial use in the past. The 
total area of closed forest is about 5,800 sq. miles, most of it 
in the mountain regions. Some of the most important 
commercial species of timber available are Cedar, 
Mwinga (Kejaat), Mvule, Podocarpus, East African 
Camphor, Mahogany, Sandalwood and Mangrove. Much 
of the forest area, however, is not well served by transport, 
and commercial exploitation is therefore retarded. 

The following table shows the area of different kinds of 
forest land as at the end of 1950:— 


FOREST LANDS 

























Reserved | Unreserved 
Category (sq. miles) , (sq. miles) 
Closed Forest... 2,800 2,622 
Savannah Woodland 4,682 151,492 
Mangrove 324 ms 
Grassland 564 
Total 8,370 





Sheep, which are mostly fat-tailed and haired, do well in 
the arid areas such as the Masai district. They are used for 
meat. Europeans do not go in for sheep farming on a 
large scale. 

Goats are found almost everywhere and their flesh plays 
an important part in the native diet. They can be kept in 
light tsetse areas where cattle cannot live. Pig breeding is 
mostly carried on by European and Asian farmers. 
Donkeys, mostly used for transport, are kept in considerable 
numbers in the Central, Northern and Lake provinces. 

The principal diseases to which livestock are subject 
are rinderpest, bovine contagious pleuro-pneumonia, 
trypanosomiasis and tick-borne diseases. The spread of 
rinderpest is controlled by immunisation campaigns, and 
immunisation, quarantine, destruction of carriers, etc., play 
an important part in keeping the other diseases in check. 
A close liaison in the prevention and control of animal 
diseases is maintained with all neighbouring territories; 
co-ordination and collaboration with Kenya and Uganda 
are assured through the appropriate Committee of the 
East African Advisory Council for Agriculture, Animal 
Industry and Forestry. 

Hides and Skins are an important export from the Terri- 
tory, the volume and value of which are shown in the 
following table: — 

EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 












14,369 (cwt.) 
4,044 | 20,983 (cwt.) 
17,334 (cwt.) 
15,022 (cwt.) 








*Sheep and goat skins 
tExcluding exports to Kenya and Uganda 


State Forest 

















—————| Native 
Total State' Authority 





Private 
























Forest Forest Forest Total 
(sq. miles) | (sq. miles) | (sq. miles) | (sq. miles) 
5,422 105 5,783 
156,174 422 — 156,596 
324 _— 324 
564 89 653 
162,484 163,356 





In the domestic economy of the country timber is in 
great demand for building construction, furniture, railway 
sleepers, rolling stock, pit props, bridging materials, boat 
building, etc., while wood fuel is consumed in the power 
units of railways, steamers, electricity undertakings, mines 
and numerous other industries. Large quantities of forest 
produce are used by the indigenous inhabitants for house 
building, domestic fuel, cordage and in their local handi- 
crafts. These are for the most part obtained free and with- 
out licence and there is therefore no record of the total 
amounts. It is estimated that some six per cent of the total 
labour force is employed in timber felling, saw-milling, 
fuel cutting, mangrove bark collection and in silviculture 
and forest management and protection. 

Prior to 1939 the imports of timber (chiefly soft woods) 
into the Territory exceeded exports. During the war 
military requirements of timber for resawing and for 
railway sleepers brought about a change in the position 
and considerable exports were made. The present output of 
timber is limited by the amount of conversion equipment 
available but there is in any case the need for a careful 
watch on the rate and volume of exploitation until more 
exact knowledge has been gained of the incremental 
position. It is important that the over-cutting of accessible 
supplies should be avoided, particularly of those timbers 
which now have an established reputation. The total out- 
put of timber from public lands and forest reserves in 
1951 was 5-4 m. cubic feet plus 13 m. cubic feet of firewood 
and 2 m. mangrove and other poles. 

The principal types of timber exported (apart from man- 
grove poles) in 1951 were Podocarpus (valued at £206,579) 
and Mwinga (Kejaat) (£97,122). 

There has been an expansion in the area under wattle 
trees, the bark of which is used for tanning. In 1950 the 
Colonial Development Corporation commenced a project 
at Njombe in Southern Tanganyika where it is proposed to 
plant 3,000 acres over a period of seven years (the time 
taken to grow a tree) and encouragement is being given to 
African production. 

In 1950 a concession was granted for the exploitation of 
the Territory’s most valuable timber resources in the Rondo 
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Plateau in Southern Province; this is a form of partnership 
between the Government and the concessionaires. Extrac- 
tion plants and sawmills are being installed to deal with an 
estimated output of 7,500 tons a year over a period of 
20 years. 

Because of changes in the form of the trade reports it is 
not possible to give a series of figures of exports of timber. 
Some 855,000 cubic feet were exported in 1950 at a value of 
£433,000. 

Exports of mangrove and wattle bark are shown below: — 


1948 1949 
Quantity £ Quantity £ 
(000 tons) (000) (000 tons) (000) 
Mangrove... 1-7 16:9 1-4 17-0 
Wattle Bark ... 1:8 21-7 3-9 104-2 
1950 ° 1951 
Quantity £ Quantity £ 
(000 tons) (000) (000 tons) (000) 
Mangrove ... 0:9 12-2 0:8 17-2 
Wattle Bark ... 2:0 49-8 1-3 39-3 


Other important forest products are beeswax of which 
exports were 673 tons valued at £363,858 in 1951, and gum 
arabic and copal, of which exports were 1,789 tons valued 
at £121,270 in 1951. Beeswax exports in 1938 amounted to 
686 tons (£55,153) and gum arabic and copal to 1,274 
tons (£29,392). 


Fisheries 

There is a considerable fishing industry in the coastal 
and inland waters of the Territory. Most of the fishing 
is done by Africans. Some fish is smoked and sun dried and 
exported to areas where fish is not obtainable locally, both 
within the Territory and to surrounding Territories. 
On Lake Tanganyika the most important fishery is for 
‘‘dagaa” a sardine-like fish marketed in sun-dried form. 
The annual catch is around 1,500 tons. Investigations are 
proceeding into the inland fisheries and experiments are 
also being conducted into fish farming. 


Minerals 

Information on the mineral resources of the Territory is 
fragmentary as geological surveys have only been carried 
out in a relatively few areas. However, large areas are being 
explored under licence by mining companies and the 
Government Geological Survey and the C.D.C. are also 
engaged in survey work. The emphasis now is on prospecting 
for base metals, whereas formerly it was on the search for 
gold. 

The minerals at present being mined or explored in some 
cases in a small way, are diamonds, gold, mica, tin, lead, 
salt, wolfram, kaolin, talc carborundum, coal, magnetite, 
red ochre, asbestos, limestone, nickel, copper, vermiculite. 
For statistics of output and exports of the main minerals 
see table on page 61. 


Diamonds 

Diamonds are the leading mineral export. Diamonds 
were mined near Mabuki in the Kwimba district south of 
Lake Victoria from 1921 to 1932. Thereafter production 
in the Territory was negligible until the discovery in 1942 
of the Mwadui deposits some 20 miles south east of 
Shinyanga (Lake Province). Exports now average over £1m. 
a year. The fall in exports in 1950 and 1951 was due to a 
dispute over price between the company in Tanganyika 
and the Diamond Corporation Ltd. 


Gold 

Gold-mining was an important factor in stimulating 
development in the Territory before the war. The principal 
fields are in the Mwanza and Musoma districts of Lake 
Province, the Singida district of Central Province and the 
Lupa Goldfields in the Southern Highlands Province. 
Alluvial gold has been won in the Morogoro district of 
Eastern Province in the Mpanda area of the Kigoma 
District and near Dodoma. In the Mwanza field ore is of 
low grade but there are large deposits and considerable 
areas of low-grade ore await exploration in the Lupa 
field. Rising costs and a fixed world price have deterred any 
considerable expansion of gold mining in recent years. 
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Lead 

Lead mining on any scale has only recently been 
commenced in Tanganyika, with the development of the 
Mpanda deposits in Western Province. A pilot treatment 
plant was completed in 1950 and in the same year a branch 
line of 130 miles connecting the mining area with the 
Central Railway at Kaliuwa was opened. A full scale plant 
is to be erected later. The company has received a loan of 
$1,640,000 from the U.S.A. under the Mutual Security 
Act arrangements, partly for purchase of machinery in that 
country. Prospecting is taking place between the Mpanda 
and Lupa areas to see if payable quantities of lead and 
copper are present. 
Tin 

The entire production of tin ore is in the Bukoba district 
of Lakes Province. The occurrences are mainly of an alluvial 
and detrital nature. The Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion has purchased a small property on one of the tin fields 
with a view to development. 


Tungsten ores 
Wolfram is being mined on a small scale in the Bukoba 
district. 


Mica 

This occurs in nearly every province, and has been 
mined for many years. The greatest prospects seem to be 
in the Morogoro belt. During the war all output was 
purchased by the U.K. Ministry of Supply. 


Kaolin 

There are large deposits in the Pugu Hills near Dar-es- 
Salaam, which are now being exploited. A plant capable of 
producing 15 tons a day began operating in 1951. There 
are other deposits of great purity in less accessible areas. 


Gypsum 

There are deposits near the Tanga-Arusha railway and 
small amounts elsewhere. As limestone and aluminous 
clays are also present the manufacture of cement is under 
consideration. 


Iron 

This is present in the Livingstone Mountains and there 
are deposits of manganiferous ore at Manyoro in the 
Ufipa district of Western Province and at Liganga in the 
Songea district. There is some smelting by native iron- 
workers in various districts but no commercial exploitation. 


Coal 

Eight coalfields are known to exist, all in remote areas. 
The C.D.C. is investigating two fields in the Songea 
district Southern Province, at Ngaka and Kilewaka. 
In the former field 20m. tons have been proved and 
another 20m. indicated and in the latter the figures are 
20m. and 10m. respectively. A gross tonnage of at least 
300 million is believed to exist including low grade deposits. 
Exploitation of these fields will require railway links with 
existing systems and the Government of Tanganyika are 
considering this problem. A survey of possible railway 
routes is in progress. There are other coalfields between 
Lakes Nyasa and Rukwa at Rukuhu east of Lake Nyasa, 
Tukuyu north west of Lake Nyasa and Ufipa near Lake 
Tanganyika. 


Salt 

This is produced by solar evaporation pans at salt works 
on the coast and from brine springs at Uvinza in the 
Kingoma district Western Province, and the Ruckwa 
salt pans in the Mbeya district (Southern Highlands). 

For legislation affecting mining see page 51. The 
volume and value of the principal mineral exports and local 
sales are shown on page 61. 


Manufactures 

There are very few secondary industries proper in 
Tanganyika. There are a number of industries concerned 
with the primary processing of agricultural products. The 
processing of sisal, tea and sugar and the treatment of 
mineral ores is carried out by the producers themselves, 
while rice and flour milling, extraction of oil from 
copra, etc., saw milling, cotton ginning, coffee curing 
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and tobacco curing are undertaken by separate commercial 
enterprises. The industries which take processing a step 
further include the extraction of oil from copra and the 
manufacture of ghee and butter. In 1950 a large plant 
was opened for the canning of meat for the home and 
export trade. The Government are associated with Messrs. 
Liebigs in this venture. It is hoped later to can fish and 
fruit also. It is hoped that output will reach £1,000,000 by 
1956. A factory has been established for the manufacture 
of tin cans and containers for supply to local industries 
and for export. Recently a paints and varnish factory and 
textile finishing factory and a bottling factory were 
opened. Among small industries producing for the local 
market are the manufacture of soap, cigarettes, leather 
goods, furniture, bricks and tiles, fruit juices, oxygen and 
oxy-acetylene and a number of breweries and tanneries. 


There were in 1950 approximately 180 sisal factories, 32 
saw mills, 30 cotton ginneries, 28 small sugar milling and 
refining plants, 12 coffee curing plants, 99 rice, oil and flour 
mills and 32 soap factories. 


A measure of protection for local industries is given by 
the Industrial Licensing Ordinance (see page 195) while the 
Tanganyika Local Industries (Refund of Customs Duties) 
Ordinance provides for the refund of duties on certain 
goods imported for use in local industries. 


Village Industries 


Handicrafts carried on in many parts of the Territory 
include woodwork, ironwork, weaving, basket-making, 
mat-making, leather work and pottery. These articles, 
however, do not offer any reasonable hope of competition 
with mass-produced articles. 


Other Economic Activities 


Tourist Trade 


Tanganyika has considerable tourist attractions and 
efforts to develop tourist traffic have been made in recent 
years, with the establishment of the East Africa Tourist 
Travel Association. Attractions include hunting, film and 
photography ‘‘safaris” and climbing on Mount Kilimanjaro 
and the newly declared National Park on the Serengeti 
Plain. The industry has been handicapped by insufficient 
hotel and rest-house accommodation and lack of communi- 
cations, but improvement in the latter is provided for in 
the Development Plan. 


Distributive Trade 


The commercial structure of the Territory rests largely 
upon the marketing of the primary products of the agrarian 
producers, and the satisfaction of their demands for 
imported consumer and other goods and services. 


The main centres of commercial life are the ports of 
Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga. Other towns owe their commer- 
cial importance mainly to their position as collecting and 
distributing centres. All the importing and exporting 
houses have offices in Dar-es-Salaam. The Tanganyika 
Sisal Growers’ Association, representing practically all the 
sisal producers in the Territory and concerned with all 
the interests of this important industry, has its head office 
at Tanga. 


Many of the principal commercial houses have a variety 
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general merchandise, insurance and estate management. 
In some cases the capital of commercial houses and of 
estates is controlled by the same group. Some of the larger 
firms are organised on an East African basis, usually with 
their local head offices in Kenya, and with head offices in 
Europe. Four oil companies operate in Tanganyika 
either with their own local office and administrative 
establishments or through agents. In a few cases some of 
the large importing and exporting houses deal directly 
with retailers and producers. For the most part, however, 
distribution is made to retailers through the channel of 
local wholesale traders, while the collection of produce 
from the primary producer passes through similar middle- 
man channels to the actual exporter. Co-operative market- 
ing, however, is growing in importance. 

In the larger centres all commercial interests are 
represented by Chambers of Commerce. 


During the war years and subsequently the prices of 
practically all local and imported goods and some services 
were controlled but after 1948 progressive decontrol was 
undertaken. As a result of the rise in prices following the 
Korean war, however, the prices of essential foodstuff 
continued to be controlled. Price control has taken the 
form of fixing selling prices, distributors’ margins or the 
prices of particular consignments of imported goods. 


Professions 


There were 294 Physicians registered or licensed in 1950 
of which 135 were employed by Government and the 
remainder by Missions, 140 qualified Nurses, 371 
Missionaries engaged in educational work, and some 12 
Dentists and 50 Lawyers. 


Co-operative Movement 


In 1925 African coffee growers on the slopes of Mount 
Kilimanjaro in the Moshi District formed an association 
to protect their interests and later to market their crop. 
This was the first attempt at co-operative organisation 
amongst native growers in the Territory. After some 
initial difficulties the association became the Kilimanjaro 
Native Co-operative Society, now the oldest society in 
Tanganyika. The next development was the introduction of 
tobacco growing in the Songea District by Government 
officers and the establishment of co-operative marketing 
of the crop. To strengthen the societies, Control and 
Marketing Boards were set up to control coffee marketing 
by the Kilimanjaro Native Co-operative Union in the 
Moshi District in 1937 and tobacco marketing by the 
Ngoni-Matengo Co-operative Union in Songea in 1939. 


After the war the personnel of the Department of the 
Registrar of Co-operatives was expanded and provision 
was made for the training of African staff. Towards the 
end of 1948 it was decided that the education of nascent 
societies should be the responsibility of Government and 
that adequate provision should thereafter be made to 
enable this to be done. The Co-operative Development staff 
at the end of 1951 consisted of the Registrar, ten Co- 
operative officers and 16 African Inspectors. 


Since the war there has been a gradual growth in the co- 
operative movement, mostly in connection with the 
marketing of native grown coffee. The number of Societies 
and their capital at various dates is shown in the table 
below :— 


NUMBER, MEMBERSHIP AND SHARE CAPITAL OF CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES, 1938, 1948-1951 






1948 





1949 





1950 1951 
















Number of Societies 77 719 127 138 
Membership 33,374 58,012 60,476 94,685 106,096 
Share Capital £11,519 £70,582 £78,019 £80,083 £90,920 
Surplus Reserves... £238,586 £276,040 £381,072 £506,294 









of interests. For instance, one firm handles shipping 
business, agricultural, industrial and mining machinery, 













The types of society and their membership in 1951 
were as follows:— 
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TYPES OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY AND MEMBERSHIP 1951! 




















Type of Society | African | Asian European All Races| Total Membership 
Marketing... 123 _— _ 3 126 (African 99,148 
- Asian one wae 11 
(European ... = 457 
Credit Loan ... —_ 5 _ _— 5 Asian ats 2,878 
Consumers. —_ — 2 — 2 European ... a. 2,767 
Traders as 4 — _— _ 4 African oe hee 712 

Bulk Purchase 

Butchers... 1 —_ _ _ 1 African sea wh 123 
Total... 128 5 2 3 138 African 99,983 
é Asian es 2,889 
European... «3,224 
Sa a ee eet 


Marketing Societies 

Of the 123 such Societies listed above the majority were 
chiefly engaged in the collection and baling of export crops 
in 1951—mainly coffee and fire-cured tobacco. The others 
marketed crops consumed locally, five were concerned 
with the sale of paddy, one with wheat and one with 
pig-products. None of these Societies was formed expressly 
to export its products. The Tanganyika Coffee Growers 
Association Limited acts as agent for the sale of all mild 
coffees under contract to the United Kingdom Ministry 
of Food and the Ngoni-Matengo Marketing Union 
exports heavy western fire-cured tobacco with the advice 
and assistance of the Songea District Native Tobacco 
Board. 

The oldest and one of the largest of the marketing 
societies is the Kilimanjaro Native Co-operative Union 
Limited with 29 affiliated societies and a membership of 
32,000 in 1951, managed entirely by Africans. It is mainly 
concerned with the marketing of coffee grown on the slopes 
of Kilimanjaro (for details of which see page 64) but also 
handles other produce (worth £17,566 in 1950) and supplies 
seed and agricultural requisites to its members. 

The Bukoba Co-operative Union Limited, formed in 
1950, has a membership of over 30,000 and 51 affiliated 
societies and by the middle of 1951 was handling nearly 
half of the native coffee crop of that district which is 
around 7,000 tons. The Union is at present concerned 
rather with the guiding of the primary Societies than 
with marketing which is carried out by the Bukoba 
Native Coffee Board. The latter assisted in the formation 
of the Socicties by making grants and loans. The Ngoni- 
Matengo Co-operative Marketing Union Limited, to 
which are affiliated 17 primary Societies with a member- 
ship of over 13,000, is mainly concerned with the bulking 
and marketing of fire-cured heavy tobacco grown by 
Africans in the Songea District of Southern Province. 
Marketing is carried out with the assistance of the Songea 
Native Tobacco Board, most of the higher grade tobacco 
being sold to the United Kingdom through brokers and the 
balance direct to manufacturers in East Africa. A large new 
factory for the fire-curing of this crop was completed in 
1951. The Union also markets a small amount of other 
produce for its members (including 184 tons of sun- 
flower in 1950) and acts as agent for the disposal of 
coffee for a non-affiliated primary Society. 

The Rungwe Co-operative Union formed in the 
Southern Highlands in 1949 comprises 10 primary Societies 
of which six collect parchment coffee and four paddy. 
Its membership was around 8,000 in 1951. The coffee 
is cured by the Tanganyika Coffee Curing Company 
Moshi and sold in Nairobi through the agency of the 

Tanganyika Coffee Growers Association Limited. Paddy 
is sold to local millers at prices fixed by the Department of 
Grain Storage. 

Other marketing societies consisted of twelve un- 
affiliated primary societies, nine handling coffee, one 
maize, one vegetables and one rice. Five are in Tanga 
Province, three in Southern Highland Province and one in 
each of the Northern, Lake, Southern and Eastern Provin- 
ces. Membership amounted to over 13,000 in 1951. 

The five Credit Societies are limited to the Ismailia 
community, members being traders of proved business 
ability. 


There are two consumers’ Societies, both European. 
The Tanganyika Co-operative Trading Society of Dar-es- 
Salaam had a membership of 551 and turnover of £42,875 
in 1950 and the East African Co-operative Trading 
Society of Nairobi which has branches at Arusha and 
Moshi had a turnover of £72,245 in Tanganyika. 

The Bulk Purchase Traders and Butchers Societies 
comprise four African Trading Societies and one engaging 
in the bulk purchase of animals for slaughtering. 

The table on page 64 shows the principal products 
marketed by the main African Co-operative Societies and 
the gross proceeds therefrom and average gross receipts per 
producer in the 1950/51 season. The table excludes the 
Bukoba Co-operative Union which did not come into 
existence until the end of 1950. Of the produce handled by 
these Co-operatives nearly 90 per cent represented coffee 
(mainly mild coffee). 


Non-Indigenous Co-operative Marketing Societies 

The three largely European Societies are the Tanganyika 
Coffee Growers Association Limited, the Northern 
Province Farmers Co-operative Society Limited (wheat 
growers) and the Iringa Pig Producers Co-operative 
Society Limited. The first-named markets coffee for other 
producers and societies as well as its own members’ 
produce. In 1950 the membership of the first two Societies 
was 179 and 104 and the value of produce marketed for 
members (coffee and wheat) approximately £730,000. 

Control and Marketing Boards in Tanganyika are 
closely connected with Co-operative marketing. For 
information on these boards see page 51. The table on 
page 64 shows the Co-operative Societies with which 
they are associated in marketing certain crops. 


Employment and Labour Supply 


Local Employment 

The estimated numbers of native workers in recorded 
employment in recent years are shown below. As these 
Labour Censuses were taken at different times in different 
years the figures are not strictly comparable. However the 
substantial fall in the numbers in recorded employment 
since 1949 is probably due to the reduction in the numbers 
employed in connection with the O.F.C. schemes and the 
greater attractions of peasant farming in a period of high 
prices. 


AFRICANS IN RECORDED EMPLOY MENT* 
LABOUR CENSUSES 








Total 


335,241 
474,107 
455,398 


Males Females | Juveniles 
296,346 12,547 25,848 
411,851 22,775 39,481 
396,516 20,523 38,359 










1947 
1949 










*Includes casual labour 


No proper censuses were held in 1948 and 1950. For a 
breakdown by broad industrial category for 1951 see 
page 48. One of the striking features of the table on 
page 48 is the large number of males in other services 
(mainly domestic service) and the small numbers of women 
in paid employment of any kind. Women, however, play 
an important part in subsistence agriculture. 
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A more detailed breakdown of employment in the 
various branches of agriculture, etc., is given in the table 
below which is an estimate made in 1950. No later figures 
showing these individual industries are available. It ex- 
cludes casual labour. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF AFRICANS IN 
**“RECORDED”? EMPLOYMENT 





1950 
Sisal 121,000 
Coffee 9,800 
Tea... | 8,900 
Sugar .. 3,900 
Mixed Farming 32,600 
O.F.C, set 19,750 
Timber Production wed 10,800 
Mining ae 18,800 
Industrial Establishments ase 9,900 
Public Services se 41,400 
Railways and Harbours ine 11,100 
Trade, Transport and Local 
Shipping ... ee 18,200 
Domestic and Personal 
Service... ed ei H 37,200 
Miscellaneous 16,800 
Total... 5 a | 360,250 





There is a general shortage of local labour, particularly 
of the skilled and semi-skilled types. This is largely due to 
the expansion of existing industries, the development of new 
industries and the progress of the Territory’s Development 
Plan coupled with the preference of the African for peasant 
farming rather than wage-employment. 

The Central, Lake, Southern Highlands, Southern and 
Western Provinces have been exporters of labour while the 
Eastern, Tanga and Northern Provinces have been 
importers. As development proceeds and more land is 
opened up in the former provinces, however, they may 
cease to be sources of supply for the latter. The opening 
of a railway line through the Kilombero Valley, for 
instance, and the development of mineral resources 
in the Southern and Southern Highlands Provinces may 
seriously affect existing labour patterns. A Preparatory 


Investigation of the Manpower Position in 1951 conducted 
in Tanganyika concludes that it is unlikely that there will 
be any early addition to the labour supply and that 
existing numbers must be made to go further, i.e., that no 
effort should be spared to stimulate increased productivity 
of native labour, well known to be very low. There is a 
high rate of labour turnover, absenteeism, desertion and 
low output among native labour the reasons for which the 
report examines and for which it suggests remedial measures. 
Part of the process of economising on labour will be the 
introduction of machines and more effective tools although 
it is not assumed that agricultural output in Africa can be 
greatly increased merely by the introduction of large-scale 
mechanisation. Higher wages than have been customarily 
paid in the past will probably be necessary to attract 
labourers from their homes and to prevent migration to 
the better-paid jobs available on the Copperbelt and the 
Rand. 

Recruiting of workers in areas where opportunities for 
wage employment are few for work in the plantations, 
mines and Government projects has long been the custom. 
The system of recruiting and transporting workers hundreds 
of miles is expensive, wasteful and produces social evil; 
but so far no stabilised labour force has arisen. Recent 
policy has been to discourage professional recruiting, i.e., 
recruiting for profit. Many large firms and organisations 
however have permits to recruit their own supplies of 
labour. The conditions under which recruitment is 
permitted is in accordance with the requirements of the 
recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention 1936, and 
licences issued contain clauses safeguarding the welfare 
of workers and their right to repatriation. 

There were 46,176 males engaged through recruiting 
agencies in 1950, or roughly 13 per cent of estimated 
employment in that year. The main industries recruiting 
were sisal (19,190) and East African Railways and Harbours 
(11,578). Contracts for service in the Territory include 
contracts not referring to duration, monthly, 30 day, and 
written contracts for periods of service exceeding six 
months. Most workers are recruited under the 30 day 
system. 

Rates of wages and hours of work in 1951 are shown 
below :— 


WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF WORK 
































1951 Hours 
Industry Type of Labour Wage Rates Unit Weekly Average 
Agriculture 
Sisal Cutters 27/-+12/- bonus (a) (b) | 30 tasks 
Land Clearing 18/-+ 10/— bonus (a) (6) | for 42-46 
completion 
in 42 days 
Groundnut Unskilled 15/60+5/- bonus (a) per month | 44 on time basis 
Scheme Semi-skilled 50/--+-according to grade | of 26 (less on task) 
and skilled (a) (c) working 
days 
General Unskilled 20/- to 40/— (a) 30 tasks or 20-40 
Skilled 60/- to 200/- (a) 30 days 
Port Workers 
Dar-es-Salaam Permanent 90/- to 130/-+ 159/- per month 45-48 
C.O.L. (minus 15/- per 
month)+ overtime (d) 
Casual 3/50+60 cents C.O.L.+ | 8-hour 
overtime (d) shift 
Mining 
Gold Surface 17/- to 35/- (a) 30 tasks 44-48 
Skilled 40/- to 100/- (a) 
Lead Surface 18/— to 30/- (a) 30 tasks 44-48 
Skilled 60/- to 200/- (a) 
Railways Unskilled 30/- to 46/- + house per month 44-48 
allowance (5-7/-) + 
local allowance (3-5/-) 
Public Works | Unskilled -/85 to 2/- per day 44-48 


(a) Plus rations (15/- to 27/-) 
(6) Bonus given if 30 tasks done in 42 days 





(c) Rations not issued to those earning 140/- per month or more 
(d) Work in excess of 8 hours per day at overtime rates 


66 AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF 
Migrant Labour 

The only restrictions on internal movement are those 
imposed to prevent spread of disease or denudation of 
manpower in a particular area. 

The main areas from which workers migrate outside the 
Territory are the Lake Nyasa littoral whence they go to 
Central African Territories and South Africa and from 
certain North Western districts where there is a movement 
to Uganda. It is known that in the first part of 1950 there 
were 5,000-6,000 Tanganyikans in the South African gold 
mines, 4,000 in Northern Rhodesia and 1,500 in Southern 
Rhodesia. At the time of the census in 1948 there were 
27,000 Africans from other Territories working in 


Tanganyika. 


Fuel, Power and Water Supplies 

The inadequacy of water supplies is one of Tanga- 
nyika’s main problems. The consumption of water in 
townships has increased from 226m. gallons in 1938 to 
918m. gallons in 1951. Progress in the provision of rural 
water supplies is shown in the following table:— 


RURAL WATER SUPPLIES 





Earth Dams and | Piped Water 


Boreholes 





Hafirs Supply Systems* 
No. Capacity No. Daily | No. Hourly 
Completed m. gals. 'Completed Guiput ‘Completed Output 
th. gals. : th. gals. 
1947 12 9 | 2 1,022 i 10 13-3 
1948 5 1588: 9 486 8 10°5 
1949 10 636 | | 111 | 13 13-9 
1950 7 175 | 13 323 | 26 27°8 
1951 5 102 | 18 598 19 23-5 


| 1 
*Gravity and pumped 





Electricity 

The public supply of electric power is provided by two 
electricity supply companies, the Tanganyika Electric 
Supply Co. and the Dar-es-Salaam and District Electric 
Supply Co. Supplies are available in the following towns 
and surrounding areas: Tanga, Dar-es-Salaam, Dodoma, 
Tabora, Kigoma, Mwanza, Moshi, Arusha, Mbeya, 
Iringa, Lindi, Morogoro. 

The Tanganyika Electric Supply Company holds a 
licence, granted under the Electricity Ordinance, 1931, 
which confers upon it the exclusive right to supply 
electrical energy in an area contained within a sixty mile 
radius from the Pangani Power Station on the Pangani 
Falls. The licence granted to the Tanganyika Electric 
Supply Company was granted on the 22nd April, 1931, 
for a period of sixty years, provided that after the Company 
has performed and observed the conditions of its licence, 
and has given the Government not less than twelve months 
notice of its desire to extend the concession, the Company 
shall be entitled to an extension for fifteen years. This 
Company was authorised in 1948 to export power to 
Mombasa. The transmission line connecting the Pangani 
Falls hydro-generating Station with Mombasa was 
completed in 1949. 

The Dar-es-Salaam and District Electric Supply Com- 
pany holds a licence which confers upon it the exclusive 
right to supply electrical energy within the area of supply 
which is defined as an area within a radius of sixty miles 
measured from the principal post office in each of the 
townships of Dar-es-Salaam, Tabora, Dodoma, Kigoma, 
Mwanza, Arusha, Iringa, Moshi, Morogoro, Lindi, Mbeya, 
Mtwara. The licence is for eighty years from 29th 
September, 1931. The Government has a capital interest 
in the undertaking. The terms of the licence permit the 
generation of electricity for private purposes. No person 
may generate electricity without obtaining a licence under 
the Electricity Ordinance. 

As a result of the shortage of wood fuel and of increased 
agricultural and industrial production there has been a 
large increase in the demand for electricity in recent years 
as the following figures show :— 


THE COLONIAL TERRITORIES 
1948 1949 1950 1951 
Sales (million K.W.H.) 24:3 29-3 32-6 41-7 


Maximum Demand (K.W.H.) 
(Tanga) 5,550 6,650 7,500 8,900 
There are no hydro-electric schemes in operation in the 
Territory. Preliminary investigation has indicated a number 
of sites which might be used for such purposes but more 
detailed hydrological data is necessary to determine their 
value. Wood is the most widely used fuel in the Territory. 


OI. FINANCE AND TRADE 
Public Finance 


Central Government 
Government revenue and expenditure since 1938 is 
shown in the following table:— 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 1938-1953 











. Revenue Expenditure Surplus 
or Deficit 
£ £ £ 
1938 2,113,294 2,223,896 —110,602 
1939 2,133,345 ; 2,388,821 —255,476 
1940 2,308,108 | 2,255,915 + $2,193 
1941 2,674,558 | 2,550,190 +124,368 
1942 3,146,939 | 3,132,026 + 14,913 
1943 3,729,766 3,725,042 + 4,724 
1944 4,209,397 4,180,939 + 28,458 
1945 4,768,465 4,756,258 + 12,207 
1946 5,146,761 5,140,443 + 6,318 
1947 5,776,796 5,664,952 111,844 
1948 | 6,965,057 | 6,381,964 +583,093 
1949 8,585,646 7,772,440 +813,206 
1950 10, 396, 887 10, 122,799 +274,088 
1951 il 930, 822 12, 304, 806 —373,984 
1952 ‘ 16,430,340 | 15,877.71 | +552,629 
$1953 13,482,834 ; 13,408,368 + 74,466 
+Estimate 


Revenue has more than doubled between 1947 and 
1952 due largely to increased receipts from customs 
duties and from income tax which largely reflect the 
prosperity resulting from high prices received for exports, 
particularly sisal and from external investment in the 
Territory. 

‘Expenditure has increased proportionately, and the 
figures here do not include Government expenditure on the 
development plan apart from the contribution made from 
the ordinary budget. 

A detailed analysis of revenue and expenditure in 
recent years is provided in the tables on page 67. 

Rates of Tax in 1951 were as follows:— 


Direct Taxation 

Income Tax. The first £400 of chargeable income is 
taxed at the rate of 1/50. Where the chargeable income 
exceeds £400 the rate is 1/50 on the whole chargeable 
income plus one-eighth of a cent for every pound of such 
income in excess of £400, with a maximum rate of 5s. 

Allowances are £350 for a married man, £120 for the 
first child and £60 for subsequent children not exceeding 
three and £60 in all for other dependants. There are also 
allowances for life insurance. 

Surtax of —/25 cents is payable on income over £2,000. 
The rate increased by one-eighth of a cent up to a total 
income of £3,500 and thereafter by one-twentieth of a cent 
to a maximum rate of surtax of 9s. in the pound. 

Taxation of non-residents is the same as for residents 
except that on chargeable income up to £800 the rate is 
2s. in the pound. 

Companies are charged at the rate of 4s. in the pound. 


Estate Duty is payable at graduated rates on estates over 
£100. 


Native House and Poll Tax ranges from 10s. to 16s. 
according to district and in some cases to number of houses 
owned. House tax is payable in respect of every native 
dwelling and poll tax by every African male over 18 not 
liable to house tax. Exemptions may be claimed on grounds 
of age, poverty or infirmity. A proportion of house and 
poll tax collected is paid to native treasuries. This propor- 
tion averaged 40 per cent in 1951. 


TANGANYIKA 


REVENUE 1949-1951 











| | 
Head of Revenue 1949 1950 1951° 
Ordinary £ £ ce 
+1. Customs and Excise a es 3,800,312 4,416,146 4,835,000 
t2. Licences, Taxes, etc. < ies 2,679,109 3,740,706 | 4,400,000 
3. Fees of Court or Office, etc. sae 368,146 440,450 510,000 
4. Reimbursements ... 93,176 311,859 250,000 
5. Revenue from Government Property 740,338 614,890 600,000 
6. Miscellaneous 363 ae ; 474,103 177,310 130,000 
7. Interest and Loans 175,132 418,495 300,000 
8. Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension 
Scheme ... es 67,959 65,882 | 70,000 
9. Transfers from Reserves die des 108,249 83,613 | 67,000 
10. Land Sales . = 671 36,763 | 33,000 
Colonial Development and. 
Welfare Grants iis hs 4,900 3,775 — 
Government Employees’ ; | 
Provident Fund “i | 73,551 87,058 | 25,000 
Total... ag — sean | 8,585,646 10,396,887 11,220,000 


*Revised estimate 


TReceipts from import, export and excise duties were:— 















































1948 1949 1950 1951 
£000 £000 £000 £000 
Import Duties ele ei 2,704 3,150 2,984 2,950 
Excise Duties ie sas 467 557 713 660 
Export Duties 
Sisal ies be da3 — _ 497 700 
Other as se Sek 49° 93 222 185 
+Receipts from the principal direct taxes were :— 
Native Poll Tax... ais 896 962 990 1,050 
Income Tax ede des 653 1,097 1,884 1,525 
EXPENDITURE 
1949-1951 
1949 1950 1951* 
£ % £ % ie of 
Public Debt ; 129,806 1-7 131,445 1-3 | 194,000 1-7 
Pensions and Gratuities 
and Widows’ and | 
Orphans’ Pensions... 292,497 3-8 379,378 3-7 420,000 3-8 
+Administration... a 1,818,908 23°4 2,347,567 23-3 2,981,000 26°8 
Education fe re 404,738 5°2 366,801 3-6 790,000 T1 
Medical . i des 638,030 8-2 683,343 6°8 800,000 7:2 
Labour ... ae 55,361 0-6 112,550 1-1 65,000 0°6 
Water Development — 40,119 “4 75,000 0-7 
Agriculture wes os 283,957 3°7 278,596 2:8 290,000 2-6 
Forests... eas ~ 50,639 0:6 67,231 0-7 90,000 0:8 
Game as 35,217 0-4 43,660 0-4 48,000 0:4 
Lands and Mines _ eo 122,299 1-6 73,987 0-7 94,750 0-8 
Veterinary and Tsetse ... 214,041 2°8 241,729 2°4 300,000 2-7 
Public Works... a 146,827 218,418 320,000 
ES » Recurrent 344,766 530,559 700,000 
“a Eo ety 285,583 277,953 300,000 
Total Public Works . 777,176 10-0 1,026,930 10-1 1,320,000 11-8 
Defence ... 120,497 | 1:6 156,021 15 290,899 2°6 
Co-operative Societies . 7,618 0-1 10,804 0-1 20,000 0-2 
{Miscellaneous ... a 2,111,656 27-2 2,165, 914 21-4 2,411,351 21°6 
Contribution to 
Development ... a33 260,000 3-3 756,724 7:5 960,000 8-6 
Transfers to Reserves ... 450,000 5°8 1,240,000 12:2 —_ 
Total Expenditure ses 7,772,440 100% 10,122,799 100%! 11,150,000 100% 














*Revised Estimate. 


+Comprises expenditure under following heads :—Governor, Accountant-General, General Admin- 
istrator, Audit, Immigration, Judicial, Legal, Legislative and Executive Councils, East African High 
Commission, Provincial Administration, Provincial Councils, Police, Printing and ‘Stationery, Prisons, 
Secretarial, Town Planning, Township Authorities, Custodian of Enemy Property, Customs and 
Economic Control. 

+Comprises expenditure under heads of Development Organisation, Geological Survey, Govern- 
ment Chemist, Grain Storage, Loans from Territory Funds, Miscellaneous Services, Transferred 
Revenue, Salaries Award, Public Relations, Social Development, Subsidisation and Subventions. 
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Municipal House Tax not exceeding 15 per cent of net 
annual value of the house is payable in townships until 
such time as a local rate is imposed. The percentage levied 
varied from two per cent in very small towns to 8} per 
cent in Dar-es-Salaam in 1951. Legislation for site rating 
is now in force in Dar-es-Salaam and it is probable that a 
true local rate (the first in Tanganyika) will be levied in 
1953. 


Non-Native Poll Tax is payable by all males not liable 
to native taxes. Tax is graded according to income. On 
income up to and including £100 the tax is 20s., from £100 
to £200, 30s., and over £200, 50s. 


Non-Native Education Tax is payable by all non-native 
males over 18. The rate payable varies from 40s. (for those 
liable to non-native poll tax at the rate of 20s.) to 100s. 
(for those paying poll tax at the rate of 50s.) in the case of 
non-natives other than Asians. In the case of Asians the 
rate ranges from 30s. to 80s. in the same categories. 

For details of the more important indirect taxes see 
pages 51-52. 

The general revenue balance and reserve fund on 3lIst 
December, 1951, was £3-8m. and was estimated at 
£4-5m. in December 1952. 

Tanganyika has had a separate development budget 
since 1948. Total Expenditure on the development budget 
has been as follows (for further details see section on 
development (pages 70-71): 


1947 1948 1949 
£000 
Expenditure 423-6 996-4 1,687-1 
1950 1951 1952 
Expenditure 3,438-1 3,830 4,989 


The funded public debt was £5:73m. as at 3lst° 


December, 1952, made up as follows :— 


Public Debt 
Rate Amount of Amount 
of Original Outstanding 


Interest Loan 
£ £ 
*Loans from Imperial Funds 3% 2,059,938 995,926 
ftGuaranteed Loan 1952-72 4% 500,000 500,000 
Barclay’s Bank Overseas 
Development Corporation 3% 250,000 210,000 
Inscribed Stock 1970/73 34°% 4,030,000 4,030,000 


*Repayment by equated annuities 1947-64. 


tGuaranteed by the Imperial Treasury under the 
Tanganyika and British Honduras Loans Act of 1932. 


The reserve position in 1950 and the estimated position 


at the end of 1952 are shown below :— As at 
31st 31st 
December December 
1950 1952 
(estimated) 
£ 
1. General Reserve 1,500,000 2,000,000 
2. General Revenue Balance 2,592,210 2,541,143 
3. Development Plan Reserve ... 379,397 1,571,912 
4. Agricultural Development 
Fund 1,848,062 1,394,450 
5. Excess Profits Tax Fund 388,599 _ 
6.*Other ... 2,696,082 5,211,604 
7. Sinking Fund for Repayment 
of Loans ; ... 1,083,552 237,146 
Total £10,487,902 £12,956,255 


*Mostly for acquisition of Ex-Enemy Properties. 


Reserves earmarked for development comprise those 
under headings 3, 4 and 5, totalling £3-5m. at the end of 
1951. General reserves (1 and 2) amounted to £3-8m. At 
this date £2-7m. had been advanced from reserves pending 
the raising of loans. 


SURVEY OF THE 


COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


Local Government 


Native treasuries first came into being in the period 
1925-7. The 435 gazetted native authorities combine for 
financial purposes in the operation of 57 native treasuries. 
The number has fallen considerably as a result of centralisa- 
tion and the pooling of resources. (There were 68 native 
treasuries in 1939.) 


The native treasuries obtain their revenue largely from 
tax rebate and to a lesser degree from local fees, but rating 
systems are beginning to play a more important part in 
the provision of local revenue in certain districts. Increased 
revenue is also expected from the levy of cesses on marketed 
produce. Expenditure is mainly on local social services, 
agricultural and veterinary services and on forestry and 
water supplies. A considerable proportion of expenditure 
is of a capital nature. 


The revenue and expenditure of native treasuries for a 
series of years are shown below :— 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF NATIVE 








TREASURIES 
Revenue Expenditure 
£000 £000 
1943 ! 172 258 
1947 484 518 
1948 537 530 
1949 647 597 
1950 656 835 
1951 832 950 


Approximately half of total expenditure is on tribal 
administration and nearly 60 per cent of income came from 
the share of hut and poll taxes levies. 


An analysis of estimated revenue and expenditure for 
native treasuries in 1951 is shown on page 69. 


There is one municipal authority (Dar-es-Salaam) in 
the Territory and 28 township authorities. All expenditure 
by the latter is financed from Government grants. It 
varied from under £2,000 in Kilosa to approximately 
£45,000 in Tanga in 1951. 


Estimated revenue and expenditure for Dar-es-Salaam 
in 1951 were as follows:— 


Revenue 
£000 
General Rates 38-2 
Licences and Fees 65°5 
Government Grant .. §=©61-°5 
Contribution from Goverment 34:1 
199-3 

Expenditure 

£000 
Public Health 75:5 
Administration ... 33-4 
Roads and Bridges .. 59°2 
Public Lighting . ses 6:0 
Municipal Engineers re Denaruiiant 11-3 
Fire Brigade ae ae vee 093 
Other ee 15-8 
Loan charges... wee 90 
217-5 


Currency and Banking 
For information on currency see appendix to this volume. 
There are five commercial banks operating in the 
Territory, including one Belgian and one Dutch bank. 
There is a Government Savings Bank with branches 
throughout the Territory. Total deposits in the Savings 
Bank for a series of years are shown on page 70:— 
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70 AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF 
NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS AND AMOUNT 
OF DEPOSITS IN SAVINGS BANK AS AT 


31st DECEMBER 





Amount Standing to 
credit of Depositors 
as at end of year 
£000 


Year Number of Accounts 

1940 10,130 77 
1947 49,415 1,000 
1948 49,996 1,284 
1949 54,534 1,596 
1950 59,493 1,784 
1951 not available 1,994 





Of the 54,534 depositors in 1949, 43,138 were Africans 
and 7,371 Asians. 

Special credit facilities for farmers are provided by the 
Land Bank which was established in 1948 with an 
authorised capital of £200,000. This bank provides loans 
to farmers, to co-operative societies and to native authori- 
ties. By the end of 1949 loans of £92,000 had been made. 
Interest charged in 1949 was five per cent for short- 
term up to five years and four per cent for long-term 
loans (up to 15 years). Few Africans have sufficient 
security to qualify for these loans. 

A Loca] Loans Development Fund has recently been 
established to assist African and Arab agriculturists. 


Private Investment 


It has been estimated that private investment between 
1946 and 1950 amounted to something of the order of 
£18m. or some £34m. a year, nearly half of which was in 
agriculture, and some 12 per cent in mining. Investment 
by the Overseas Food Corporation is excluded from this 
estimate. 

No estimates have been made of the national income of 
the Territory. 


Cost of Living 


The only cost-of-living index is one constructed for 
Dar-es-Salaam, based on the prices of goods and certain 
services purchased by the non-African population. Rent 
is excluded from the index. Movements in this index have 


been :— December 1950—100 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
1947 1948 1950 1951 1952 
83 88 100 114 123 


No index has been compiled for Africans but it is hoped 
shortly to publish* one based on an investigation of prices 
and quantities of goods purchased by Africans. A survey 
was made during 1950 of the pattern of income and 
expenditure and consumption of unskilled African 
labourers in Dar-es-Salaam. A maximum wage of 75s. 
was taken. The average wage (including rations, overtime 
and bonuses) was 53s., but the survey showed that the 
average total income of such labourers living with 
dependants was 69s. Expenditure averaged 73s. per month 
of which 62 per cent was spent on food and 10 per cent 
on rent, four per cent on tobacco, four per cent on clothing 
and 84 per cent on fuel and water. 

It is thought that some income was not always reported 
and that this omission may have accounted for the excess 
of expenditure over income in the case of persons with 
dependants. 


Balance of Trade 
Total imports and exports for the period 1938-48 are 
shown below:— 
Balance of Trade 1938-48 
(Excluding Gold, Bullion and Specie) 


Surplus or 


Imports — Exports Deficit 
£000 £000 £000 
1938 3,449 4,051 602 








*Published in 1953. 


THE COLONIAL TERRITORIES 
Surplus or 

Imports Exports Deficit 

£000 £000 £000 

1939 3,040 4,586 1,546 
1940 3,001 5,642 2,641 
1941 3,656 6,344 2,688 
1942 3,689 7,563 3,874 
1943 4,625 6,361 1,736 
1944 5,639 7,724 2,085 
1945 6,744 8,522 1,778 
1946 8,123 9,287 1,164 
1947 13,724 11,580 —2,144 
1948 22,609 16,923 —5,686 


ft 


It will be noticed that the Territory had a considerable 
favourable balance of trade averaging in the above table 
about £2m. a year between 1938 and 1946 on a total 
export trade averaging some £6m. a year. After 1947 
however substantial deficits were shown. No balance of 
payments studies for Tanganyika are available but it is 
known that there are considerable remittances abroad in 
the form of profits and payments for services and it is 
probable that the adverse balances shown in these 
years reflects a very high level of external investment 
flowing into the Territory. Taking into consideration the 
remittances abroad referred to above it seems probable 
that the level of external investment was considerably 
higher than the adverse visible deficit would suggest. 
This of course was the period during which the groundnut 
scheme was in operation but it is also believed that there 
was considerable external investment both private and 
public apart from this scheme, particularly towards the 
end of this period. In the fifties large export surpluses 
appeared. 

Owing to fundamental changes in the construction of 
the official trade figures for the East African Territories in 
recent years it is not possible to extend the above table to 
1951. However estimates have been made of the net imports 
and exports for the Territory for a series of years from 1938 
to make them comparable with the figures used on the new 
basis adopted in 1951. These are shown in the Appendix 
to this volume. Tables of exports of certain products are 
shown in the section on Productive Activities and also in 
the Appendix for certain years. 


IV. DEVELOPMENT 


Government Activities and Plans 


The original Ten Year Development Plan was drawn up 
in 1946 and approved in 1947. In recent years new needs 
have arisen, certain obligations such as railway develop- 
ment have ceased to be a Territorial matter and original 
estimates have been shown to bear little relation to 
current costs, so that the original plan had to be revised. 
A revised plan has been approved for the period 1950-56. 
It is emphasised that this is in no way a final plan with a 
fixed expenditure and no attempt has been made to phase 
the plan into annual programmes. It contains only projects 
which are thought to be possible to accomplish. If finance 
is not available the period of time taken for completion 
will be longer and conversely if funds allow new schemes 
may be added. 

As Tanganyika has a separate development budget, 
expenditure each year can be planned according to the 
finances in that budget.* 

The original plan provided for an expenditure of £17-8m. 
over the ten year period up to 1956; the revised plan provides 
for an estimated expenditure of £24-5m. for the period 
1950-56. 

To meet the total proposed expenditure of £24,450,191 
under the revised plan for 1950-56 the following funds 
were estimated to be available:— 





*In 1953 a new form of budget was adopted, consisting of 
Part I, Territorial, Part 11, Schemes Financed from Agricultural 
Development Reserve and Part IIl, Capital Works. 
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£ 
1. C.D.W. Funds (Balance of Territorial 
Allocation) aes . 4,362,000 
2. C.D.W. Funds (Balance of Regional 
Allocation) 805,000 
3. C.D.W. Funds (Research Allegation) 182,000 
4. Development Plan Reserve:— 
(a) Balance at 31/12/49 270,000 
(6) Territorial Contributions 
at £260,000 per annum 1,820,000 
(c) Transfers from Surplus 
Balances 250,000 
(d) Excess Profits Tax 475,000 
(e) Sisal Tax, 1950 450,000 
3,265,000 
5. Loan Funds . 9,000,000 
6. Agricultural Development Fund . . 2,640,000 
£20,254,000 


It will be seen that there is a gap of £4,196,191 between 
the Revenue and Expenditure. The original plan showed a 
deficit of £3-3m. and it is proposed to follow a similar 
policy with the reviscd plan. If additional funds do not 
become available the plan will merely be spread over a 
longer period. 

The proportionate allocation of expenditure under the 
two plans is shown in the table on page 72. 


The proportion of expenditure devoted to social services 
(medical and education) is much lower under the revised 
plan although the actual provision for capital works under 
this heading is in fact similar to that in the original plan, 
since by 1951 it was estimated that much of the recurrent 
expenditure under this head would have been taken over 
by the ordinary budget. Extensive provision for these 
services is also made in the ordinary budget (see page 67). 

The table below gives a more detailed breakdown of the 
revised plan and also shows what had been expended under 
these headings up to the end of 1950. (There is of course 
an overlap of a year here.) 











| Planned 
Expenditure ' Expenditure 
to 31/12/50 | 1950-56 
£ | £ 
I. Conservation and | 
Development of Natural 

sg oa f 
Agriculture ! ; 845,996 
Animal Husbandry } 982,529 i 302,926 

*General Development 
and Research Schemes _ | 1,905,608 
Forestry .. eed 46,548 116,176 
Water Supplies .. ah 614,758 | 994,096 
Mineral Development ate 4 80,390 170,389 
1,724,225 | 4,335,191 

II. Communications | 
Roads... ved . | 1,387,108 7,983,000 
Aerodromes i 90,359 800,000 

Telecommunications 243,315, — 
| 1,720,782 | 8,783,000 
III. Social Services 

Public Health 46,770 1,790,000 
Education 732,059 975,000 
Social Development 30,922 | 169,000 
809,751 | 2,934,000 
IV. Township Development . 593,652 | 3,573,000 
V. Public Building and Works \| 1.518.556 3,480,000 
VI. African Urban Housing J as / 1,230,000 
VIL. Miscellaneous - 197,214 | 115,000 
Total ... es SS | £6,564,180 | £24,450,191 


| 





*This heading was not used before the revised plan. Expen- 
diture on development and research schemes fell mainly under 
the heading of agriculture. 


Expenditure up to the end of 1950 under heading I was 
largely on the provision and extension of agricultural 
experimental farms, soil conservation, stud farms and on a 
few land development schemes the most advanced of 
which was the Sukumuland Development Scheme. 
Expenditure on communications was largely on the Great 
North Road (see page 52) and on other major roads, and 
the small expenditure on health is accounted for mostly 
by the cost of the Tuberculosis Hospital at Kibongoto. 
An extensive programme of school building has taken 
place, while public building expenditure has largely gone 
to the provision of quarters for civil servants. There has 
been some delay in the provision of African urban housing. 
Township development has been mainly on the provision 
of water and sewerage supplies for Dar-es-Salaam and 
other towns. 


The revised plan provides for the continuation of many 
of these schemes and for new schemes particularly for the 
rehabilitation and resettlement of various areas and for the 
establishment of Government food farms. There is also 
a plan for the development of Masailand. New water 
supply schemes include provision of water in the Makonde 
plateau of Southern Province, control of the Ruvu River 
and an investigation of the Pangani Basin. The road 
programme is to be continued as are the schemes for the 
provision of water and sewerage in Dar-es-Salaam and 
other main towns. While the civil servants’ housing project 
is to be completed the provision for African urban housing 
is greatly increased in the revised plan. (The original 
allocation for this was £300,000 which has been increased 
to £1,230,000.) 


Expenditure under the development budget was £3-4m. 
in 1950, £3:8m. in 1951 and is estimated at £4-9m. in 
1952. A considerable amount of work of a develop- 
mental nature has been undertaken in the past by the 
Government and continues to take place outside the 
development plan, ie. on the ordinary budget. For 
example estimated expenditure on agriculture in the 
ordinary budget in 1952 was £314,734, on veterinary 
services £290,346, on public works extraordinary £278,945, 
on water development £104,310 and on medical £940,714, 
education £929,202 and on Provincial Councils (most of 
which is spent on development) £118,595. In addition the 
native authorities have also contributed greatly to local 
development. Their estimated expenditure for the period 
1950-56 on education is £700,000 and on medical 
services £500,000. 

There are also the large developmental programmes 
being undertaken by the East Africa High Commission 
agencies such as East African Railways and Harbours and 
Posts and Telegraphs. 


Other Developinent 

The activities of the Colonial Development Corporation 
in Tanganyika include participation in gold, diamond, tin, 
wolfram and coal prospecting; in the case of the last 
extensive fields have recently been proved by these 
investigations. This organisation also has the controlling 
interest in Tanganyika Roadways (a road transport com- 
pany) and has commenced a scheme for the planting of 
30,000 acres of wattle in the Njombe district. 


The activities of the O.F.C. (see page 54) have of course 
been greatly reduced but experimental work continues. 


There has been considerable expansion in private 
investment in the Territory since the war, even if the 
activities of the C.D.C. and O.F.C. are excluded, although 
no doubt some of it was a result of the boom created by 
the groundnut scheme. There has for example been a 
considerable growth of small industrial undertakings in 
Dar-es-Salaam since the war, such as rice milling, oil 
extraction, saw milling. In the case of some of the larger 
undertakings the Government has entered into partnership 
with private enterprise for example in connection with an 
electricity undertaking, a salt mine, a meat canning factory, 
an abattoir and a timber concession. 


The bulk of private investment in recent years however 
has probably taken the form of ploughing back part of 
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Conservation and Development of 
Natural Resources... aoe 

Communications 

Social Services ... a 

Township Development _ ae 

Public Buildings and Works ... 

African Urban Housing 

Miscellaneous Se 


. 


. 


Ss<28- a 


. 





£17,883,300 | 100- 


Original Ten- Year Revised Plan 
Plan 1947-56 1950-56 
£ % /£ % 

2,958,500 | 16-5 4,355,191 | 17-8 
6,944,800 | 38-8 8,783,000 | 35-9 
5,250,500 | 29-4 000 | 12:0 
1,129,500 6-3 3,573,000 | 14-6 
1,000,000 5-6 3,480,000 | 14-2 
300,000 1:7 1,230,000 5-0 
300,000 1-7 "115,000 0:5 
0 | £24,450,191 | 100-0 





the profits made on sisal by the improvement and expan- 
sion of sisal estates. There has also been some investment 
by native producers through their co-operatives which 
have erected packing stations and generally improved 
marketing facilities as well as making it possible for 
producers to purchase equipment and fertilisers. There 
has been a fair amount of activity in mining, in some cases 
in a small way. Diamonds, gold, silver, lead, tin, wolfram, 


magnesite gypsum, mica and kaolin are being mined to a 
greater or lesser degree. The most important of recent 
developments in this field has been the development of 
lead mining at Mpanda, to which a branch line has been 
built. Substantial financial aid was given by the U‘S. 
Government under the Mutual Security Act in connection 
with this project for the development of the mine and for 
the construction of an important road to the area. 
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UGANDA 


I, GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Geographical Features 

The Uganda Protectorate lies approximately between 
latitudes 1°S and 4°N and longitudes 30° and 35°E, in the 
Great Lakes region of Africa. It is bounded on the South 
by Tanganyika Territory and the Belgian trust territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi, on the West by the Belgian Congo, on 
the North by the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and on the East 
by Kenva Colony. 

Mount Ruwenzori (16,794 feet) lies astride the protec- 
torate’s western boundary, and Mount Elgon (14,178 feet) 
straddles its eastern boundary. Most of Uganda forms a 
high plateau at an altitude between 3,500 and 4,500 feet. 
The protectorate contains parts of the Great Lakes, (Lake 
Victoria, Lake Albert, and Lake Edward), and the whole 
of Lake Kyoga and Lake George, as well as a number of 
smaller lakes. 

The main rivers are: the Victoria Nile in the centre 
linking Lakes Victoria, Kyoga and Albert; the Albert Nile 
in the north; the Kazinga Channel in the south-west 
linking Lakes Edward and George; the Katonga Channel 
linked with Lake George; the Kagera river running along 
the southern border then turning south into Tanganyika 


before running north again into Uganda to empty into . 


Lake Victoria. All of these are navigable in whole or in 
part. 

The total area of the protectorate is made up as 
follows :— 





sq. miles 
Water ee 13,689 
Swamp 5,670 
Land 74,622 80,292 
Total area 93,981 





Forest land comprises 6,572 square miles or 8 per cent 
of the land and swamp area; 10,650 square miles is 
estimated to be under crops; the extent of land devoted to 
pasturage is unknown. 

A survey made in 1946 showed that approximately 
two-thirds of the territory was infected in some degree 
with tsetse fly and more than 11,500 square miles or 14 per 
cent of the total land and swamp area was so heavily 
infested as to be totally unfit for present use. Measures to 
check the advance of tsetse since that date have been very 
successful. By 1952 some 7,000 miles of country had been 
freed from infestation. 

Uganda is divided administratively into four provinces, 
which are in turn sub-divided into districts. The former 
Northern Province was amalgamated with Western 
Province in early 1939. In 1947, a new Northern Province 
of different composition was created with the detachment 
of three districts from Western Province (West Nile, 
Acholi, Lango) and one from Eastern Province (Karomoja). 

The three principal towns, all lying close to the northern 
shore of Lake Victoria, are Entebbe, the administrative 
capital, Kampala, the railhead and chief commercial 
centre, and Jinja. Entebbe lies some twenty miles south 
and Jinja approximately fifty miles east of Kampala, close 
to the Victoria Nile. 

Uganda enjoys a relatively moderate climate. The mean 
temperature is 70-75° F., and for most districts the mean 
maxima and minima are close to 80°F. and 60° F. Tespec- 
tively. 

There are two chief rainy periods: the “long rains” 
from March to the end of June, and the “short rains” in 
September and October (occasionally also November). 

In the northern half of the Protectorate the dry period of 
July and August is not very marked, and the rainy season 
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is April to October, while in the south-west June and July 
are fairly dry, and a fair amount of rain also falls from 
November to March. 

In a zone extending some 50 miles from the shores of 
Lake Victoria rain falls throughout the year, mainly in the 
form of afternoon showers; heavy morning showers occur 
on the north and north-west shores of the Lake. The 
annual average amount of rainfall varies from 25-30 inches 
in the drier north-east (Karamoja) to 90 inches and more 
at some stations in the wetter Lake Victoria region. Over 
much of central and western Uganda the annual average 
lies between 45 and 55 inches. There are, however, con- 
siderable local variations. 

The type of soil found most widely in the Protectorate is 
a red loam overlying a compact clay subsoil; after the first 
year of cultivation, through loss of organic matter, erosion 
becomes general on this soil. Another important type, 
occurring on low-lying land, consists of a dark humic top 
layer, on almost pure sand; in its extreme form this is 
known as “black cotton soil” and is almost uncultivable; 
it supports a vegetation of short grass. This soil occurs, in 
its extreme form, on the Lake George plain, in Gomba, to 
the east of the Masaka—Bukoba road, and in Parts of the 
Lake Kyoga drainage basin. A type of soil intermediate 
between the two just mentioned is found over a large part 
of Eastern and Northern Provinces, where the top layer 
is thin and extremely liable to erosion. A fourth important 
type of soil is a deep red loam, lying over Karagwe- 
Ankolean rocks in districts having 50-70 inches mean 
annual rainfall. . 

Water supplies are regarded as generally adequate only 
in the strip extending some 50 miles from the shores of 
Lake Victoria, and in a similar strip along the western 
border. Throughout the central belt, from north to south, 
some difficulty is experienced, while extreme shortage of 
water is the rule through most of the Lake Kyoga basin 
(except in the immediate neighbourhood of the Lake and 
its main tributaries), and throughout the north-east 
(Karamoja). 

Areas of closed forest, of varying extent, lie in different 
parts of Uganda, but are concentrated chiefly near the 
north-west shores of Lake Victoria and in a broken belt 
along the western rift (see also below, under Forestry). 
The main stretches of open forest are an area on the 
northern shore of Lake Victoria, East of Jinja, a roughly 
similar area adjacent to the Kenya border, east of Mbale 
and north-east of Tororo, and a considerably larger area 
in Lango and Choli, lying to the North-west, north and 
east of Lira. 

A good indication of land potential is the distinction 
between elephant grass and short grass. The former type 
of country is richer and if not cultivated tends to develop 
into closed forest while most of the short grass country, if 
uncultivated, would develop into open forest. The elephant 
grass country lies mainly in the Lake Victoria region from 
20-30 miles south and west of Masaka to 30-40 miles north 
and east of Jinja. It extends westward, narrowing in the 
centre, to open out again beyond Mubende, stretching past 
Masindi to the north and some 20-30 miles south of Fort 
Portal to the south-west. The short grass country is 
typified by large portions of Toro and Ankole in the south- 
west and of Lango and Teso, north of Lake Kyoga. Parts 
of Mengo, Bunyoro and Acholi are characterized by the 
same short grass type of vegetation. 


Population 


The results of the East African Population Census of 
1948 indicate that previous inter-censal estimates of the 
African population based on the Census of 1931, were 
anything up to 20-25 per cent too low. That this might be 
the case had been realised, since the estimates took 
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account only of natural increase as shown by returns of 
births and deaths received from local chiefs, and made no 
allowance for the inward balance of migration from 
adjoining territories, especially the Belgian Congo and 


CENSUS POPULATION BY RACE AND SEx, 


Racial Origin 


European . 
Indian 
Other Non-native(*) 


Total Non-native 
African 


Total Population 





wt 193 5,963 
.» | 1,699,110 | 1,837,157 | 3,536,267 
: [1.710.414 1,843,120 | 3,553,534 
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Ruanda—Urundi, which was suspected to be substantial. 
The estimates of natural increase were also too low. 

A comparison of the main figures for 1931 and 1948 is 
given below:— 


1931 and 1948 (') 





1948 

Male Female Total 
1,910 1,538 3,448 
18,837 14,930 33,767 
2,244 1,506 3,750 
22,991 7,974 40,965 
2, 458, 403 2, 459° 152 | 4, 917, 555 
2,481,394 | 2,477,126 | 4,958,520 





1 Excluding persons in transit and (1948) Polish Refugees living in official camps. 


2 Mainly Arab and Goan. 


The following table shows the distribution of the population by provinces in 1948:— 


AREA, POPULATION, AND POPULATION DENSITY (AFRICAN) BY 
PROVINCES, DISTRICTS AND MAIN TOWNS, 1948 



































Population Density 
Province, of 
District, Area(*) Non-African : African 
Town (Sq.Mls.) \————— ————.—_———! African | Population 
European| Indian | Other Total (perSq.MI.) 
Buganda : | i 
Mengo 10,515 1,936 | 15,467 | 85-5 
Masaka a ae 4,101 104! 2,034 775 
Mubende... ee 2,679 24 3 31-7 
17,295 2,064 | 17,824 | 1,302,162 753 
Eastern Province : 
Busago ast Se 3,709 261 7,149 505,998 136-4 
Mbale 6% .. | 3,340 246 |} 3,214 599,950 179-6 
Teso oe 4,649 99 | 2,177 402,564 86°6 
11,698 606 | 12,540 | 1,508,512 130.0 
Northern Province : 
Acholi 367 215,655 
Lango 574 
Karamoja_. 36 
West Nile(?) 322 
1,299 
Western Province : 
Bunyoro(®) .. 728 
Toro 270 
Ankole 783 ; 
Kigezi 323 395,529 
2,104 1,163,706 
Total, Districts 33,767 | 3,750 | 40,965 | 4,917,555 
Personsin Transit .. big eas 209 _ 
Polish Refugees(*)  .. 4,020 —_ 
Total 33,856 | 856 | 3,773 | 45,194 | 4,917,555 
Entebbe 339 233 902 
Jinja 3,536 235 3,965 
Kampala 8,483 667 | 10,189 
12,358 | 1,135 | 15,056 
ee = a applicable. 
— =n. 
1 Jand and swamp area, i.e., excluding inland water 
2 with Madi. 
3 African population of Bunyoro estimated. 


‘ living in o camps. 

The estimated mean population of Uganda in 1951 was 
5,187,000. 

Uganda’s population is concentrated more heavily, in 
general, in Eastern Province and to a somewhat lesser 
extent in Buganda, these provinces lying nearest to Lake 
Victoria and to the rail link with Kenya. An exceptionally 
heavy concentration of population exists in Kigezi District 
in the extreme south-west of the Protectorate, in sharp 
contrast to the remarkably low density of population 


under the near-desert conditions of Karamoja in the 
north-east. 

The non-African population is concentrated to a high 
degree in urban centres, and particularly in the three 
principal towns, which at the time of the 1948 Census 
contained 37 per cent of the Protectorate’s non-African 
population (Entebbe, 2 per cent; Jinja, 10 per cent; 
Kampala, 25 per cent). Of the total European population 
of the Protectorate 45 per cent was enumerated in the 
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three towns; 37 per cent of the Indian and 30 per cent of 
the other non-African population was so enumerated. 

The African population of Uganda is composed of three 
major racial groups: Bantu, Nilotic, and Hamitic. Most 
numerous are the Bantu tribes including the Baganda who 
make up three quarters of the whole. They occupy the 
country south and west of the Victoria Nile, and some other 
districts. The principal Nilotic tribes inhabit the regions 
to the north-west and north, near to the Sudan border. 
The more important of the Hamitic tribes live in the 
Eastern Province. 

The registration of births and deaths and the collection 
of the corresponding statistics, including those of infant 
mortality, have been organized comprehensively in 
Uganda since the year 1904. The wide divergences and 
the large fluctuations in the figures for individual areas, 
however, give reason to suspect the accuracy of the 
resulting rates. 

Recent studies of fertility based on sample censuses 
indicate that the rate of natural increase of the African 
population is in the region of 1 per cent per annum 
(possibly less in some areas) in Buganda and the Eastern 
Provinces and over 1} per cent in the Northern and 
Western Provinces. 

The main flow of external migration is from and to 
Ruanda-Urundi, in the South, while a smaller movement 
takes place from and to the Congo and Sudan in the North. 
The movement is in both directions, immigrants coming to 
Uganda to find employment and returning after accumu- 
lating a small fund of savings. 

There is also some internal migration, Africans from 
West Nile District in particular being attracted to the more 
developed regions near Lake Victoria, whence they return 
to their home areas after accumulating savings. 

There are extremely few permanent white settlers in 
Uganda, the European population consisting in general of 
government administrative, professional, and technical 
staffs, commercial representatives, and the stafls of 
missions, with their families. The European civil estab- 
lishment in September 1949 totalled 894, of whom 752 
were men. Although some posts remained vacant, and 
some allowance must be made for absences on leave etc. 
this represents a very large proportion of the total European 
population, especially when it is borne in mind that this 
includes families of civil officers and others. 

The Asian and other non-native population is engaged 
chiefly in government service, commerce and industry. 

A recent study of age-groupings in the African popu- 
lation shows that approximately 41 per cent were to be 
found in the age-group 0-15 years. The estimated group- 
ings were as follows:— 


Under 1 year 1-5 6-15 =: 16-45 —s over 45 
% 3 14 25 47 ll 


In the absence, at present, of more exact information, 
the male African population of working age (14-65) may 
be assumed to be about 60 per cent of the total male 
population, some 1% million out of a total African popu- 
lation of some 5 million. This figure has limited signific- 
ance, however, in a country such as Uganda, where 
subsistence agriculture forms the livelihood of the over- 
whelming majority, where polygamy is practised, and 
women, children and old-people participate scarcely less 
than the adult men, the women frequently doing the 
greater part of the work of cultivation. 

With the majority of the population of Uganda engaged 
in the production of their own economic crops, the supply 
of unskilled wage labour is largely dependent on immigrant 
labour, principally from Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika 
Territory. This flow is subject to wide variations from 
year to year, but is generally in the region of 100,000. 

An attempt is made below to estimate numbers in the 
principal forms of employment and industries. The figures 
vary widely in accuracy, those for government employ- 
ment and for industries having a small number of large 
firms (e.g., sugar refining) being for obvious reasons subject 
to the smallest margins of error. 


' Africans in the Principal Forms a Paid Employment 
Armed Forces : 2,100 
Central Government: 








(Civil Establishment) (!) 8,200 

(Unestablished Staff) (7) 27,000 

African Local Government Administrations 32,000 

Private Industry: 

Cotton Ginneries(?) 20,000 
Sugar Factories and Estates(*) 19,000 
Plantations fs 10,000 
Timber Exploitation .. 6,100 
Mines .. 8,600 
Tobacco Factories 1,800 
Sisal Estates .. 2 A 1,300 
Other(5) Pa ae .. 22,000 

88,800 

Domestic Service 15,000 

Total 173,100 





NOTEs: 

() Does not include temporary schemes, nor services 
(e.g., education) aided indirectly by grant, nor again 
development projects except when carried out by per- 
manent established staff. Includes professional staff in 
government service. 

(?) Established African staff of Public Works Depart- 
ment (320) included in the previous item. 

(3) Mainly seasonal. 

(+) Two principal concerns, i.e., not including employ- 
ment in numerous small concerns. 

(5) An estimate based on the Labour Census 1949. 


The Owen Falls Hydro-electricity project is employing 
some 2,000 Africans, during the construction phase. 

A considerable amount of immigrant wage labour is 
employed by Baganda landowners and farmers. It is not 
possible to assess the extent of this employment with any 
accuracy and it is excluded from the above table. 

The total adult male Banyaruanda and Barundi popu- 
lation of Buganda, however, is 100,000 (1948 census), of 
whom about 22,000 are employed by non-native employers. 
Of the remainder, some 30,000 are known to be permanent 
settlers, about half of whom do not need to take up paid 
employment. The figure 65,000 would therefore seem a 
reasonable estimate of the number employed by Baganda. 


Social Amenities 
Education 

The war and post-war period has witnessed a rapid 
expansion and improvement of educational facilities for 
all groups and of all grades. The rapid rise of Government 
expenditure on education is illustrated by the following 
figures :— 

Government Recurrent Expenditure on Education 
1938 and 1948-53 


£ 
1938... 2 a a 109,160 
1948 462,053 
1949 394,064 
1950... is 4% he 566,307 
1951 rar Pe 639,793 
1952 (Estimates) 1,115,794 
1953 (Estimates) 1,301,216 


The allocation of expenditure between the main heads is 
approximately as follows (1950): African education, 
76 per cent; Indian education, 13 per cent; Goan educa- 
tion, 1 per cent; European education, 6 per cent; General 
administration and miscellaneous, 4 per cent. 

In 1951 there were in the Protectorate 1,387 Government 
or grant-aided African primary schools, of which 1,328 
were owned by the Missions and 49 were Muslim schools; 
three schools came directly under the Protectorate Govern- 
ment and seven were controlled by African Local Govern- 
ments or Local Education Authorities. Children attending 
these schools numbered 203,788, including 50,564 girls. 
Unaided Mission or Muslim schools (‘‘bush’ schools) 
may have had a roughly similar number of pupils, 
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In 1951 there were 52 Government or aided African 
secondary schools, of which 43 were Mission-owned, six 


were self-governing, one was a Muslim school, one was — 


under Makerere College Council, and one was under the 
Protectorate Government. These schools included 27 
boys’ schools and nine girls’ schools; 16 were co-educa- 
tional. They had 5,517 pupils of whom 714 were girls. 
There were also, in 1951, five unaided secondary schools 
with some 1,000 pupils. 

Development currently in progress lays emphasis on the 
practical no less than the academic side of education; 
technical instruction is being provided for boys on an 
increasing scale, and domestic science training for girls. 
A concerted effort has been made to increase the numbers 
of girls in primary schools without marked success. In 
March 1953, a Committee headed by Professor de Bunsen 
presented a report on African education, which recom- 
mended, among other things, the reorganisation of the 
teacher training system, improvements in the terms of 
service for all teachers and the expansion of secondary 
education. It is estimated that the cost of these measures 
will be some £8 million. 

Catering for Asian education in 1951 were 75 primary 
schools (five Government, 70 aided) and three secondary 
(two Government, one aided); there was also one Govern- 
ment combined primary and secondary school. Of the 
aided schools, 43 were managed by local school com- 
mittees and 32 owned by His Highness the Aga Khan. 
Pupils in primary schools numbered 7,353 (3,443 girls), 
and in secondary schools 1,438 (261 girls). 

At the end of 1951 there were 203 pupils at the Govern- 
ment European primary school in Kampala and about 
140 at other European primary schools in Uganda. 
European children from Uganda attending schools in 
Kenya numbered 379. 

Makerere College situated in Uganda, is recognised as 
the University College for East Africa. It now prepares 
students for London Degrees in Arts or Science as well as 
providing professional courses in agriculture, art, educa- 
tion, medicine, and veterinary science. Of the College’s 
230 students (seven women) in 1950, 87 were from Uganda 
(82 men, five women). 

Government scholarships for higher study overseas were 
inaugurated in 1946; students are sent to universities and 
other institutions for higher education in England, and to 
Trinidad for agricultural courses. 

In general, the medium of instruction in the primary 
schools is the main local vernacular. English is taught as 
a subject in the fifth and sixth years of the primary stage, 
and is the medium of instruction in all secondary schools. 
In a predominantly agricultural country, considerable 
emphasis is placed on nature study, practical gardening 
and farming. 

Progress has been made in the provision of facilities for 
technical education. There are five government owned 
Junior Technical Secondary schools at Kampala, Lira, 
Fort Portal, Soroti and Mbale. There were 358 pupils at 
these schools in 1951. There are also 5 such schools 
owned by missions and one by an African Local Govern- 
ment. 

The Kampala Technical School which had 134 pupils in 
1951 is a Senior Secondary Technical School which pro- 
vides instruction in the building and allied trades, wood 
and metal work, motor vehicle fitting, boat building and 
tailoring. Adult education classes in Kampala on an 
inter-racial basis cover such subjects as electricity, applied 
mathematics, building and carpentry, shorthand and 
book-keeping. 

An adult literacy campaign has been carried on in 
Buganda since February, 1948. Apart from two African 
Mass Literacy Officers in charge of the campaign from the 
start, and three Supervisors appointed during 1949 to take 
charge of particular areas, all work is done by volunteers. 
At the end of 1951, 1,927 certificates of literacy had been 
awarded to adults who had learnt to read during the year 
as against 1,842 in the three first years of the campaign. 
Two additional campaigns, in Ankole and in South 
Bugishu, were launched during 1949. 

Some 79,000 men were enlisted in the armed forces from 


Uganda. To provide for their re-absorption on demobili- 
sation sixteen special training centres were opened, pro- 
viding courses of duration varying from 6-8 weeks to 
2 years. Six centres provided instruction to would-be 
village craftsmen, in a one-year course. Three centres 
taught improved methods of agriculture in courses of six 
to eight weeks. Two centres were set up to train former 
military nursing orderlies as civilian medical orderlies, and 
another trained men as health orderlies. Men were 
admitted to technical schools for a two-year course of 
training, to turn artisans into better qualified tradesmen . 
and to existing centres for training as primary and 
vernacular school teachers. 


Health 

Malaria is the most prevalent disease, occurring through- 
out the country. It is endemic among the native population 
and accounts for a high proportion of all cases of sickness 
treated in Government hospitals and dispensaries. Its 
indirect effect upon health and efficiency is generally 
regarded as considerable, although precise information is 
lacking. Marked success has been achieved in the contro! 
of urban malaria, reflected in the reduced incidence of 
black water fever. 

Venereal disease has continued to spread, assisted by 
increasing detribalisation and polygamous habits. Con- 
cealment is rare, and treatment is readily sought, but is 
usually continued only until visible symptoms have 
disappeared. Consequently the production of a non- 
infectious state is usually the best that can be attained. 

Skin diseases, including scabies, fungus infections, 
ulcers, and abscesses, are prevalent and lead to much 
disability. 

Respiratory diseases, including pneumonia, pulmonary 
tuberculosis, and bronchitis are extremely common. The 
mortality rate among cases treated in hospital has fallen 
markedly since the introduction of sulphonamides and 
penicillin, to less than one third of the previous rate. 

Trypanosomiasis (sleeping sickness) has been held 
increasingly within check in recent years, though reports 
of the further spread of the insect vectors emphasise the 
constant potential danger. The principal remaining areas 
of infection are the West Nile, Acholi, Busoga and Mbale 
Districts. 

Relapsing fever is endemic in Ankole and Masaka 
Districts. The spread of the tick northwards and east- 
wards has been aided by the movement of the Banyaruanda 
whose migration routes lie through these districts. Control 
of migration and use of the newer insecticides are expected 
to assist in preventing the further spread of the carrier tick. 

Intestinal diseases including typhoid and enteric fevers, 
and dysentery, are endemic throughout the Protectorate. 

Cerebro-spinal fever was formerly rare but has increased 
steadily throughout the Protectorate; incidence is greater 
in Northern and Eastern Provinces which acccunt for some 
four-fifths of all cases notified. Formerly 50 per cent of 
cases were fatal but the death rate has fallen steadily since 
use of the sulpha drugs began in the war years. Mortality 
is unnecessarily increased by delay in seeking treatment 
until the disease is far advanced. 

Malnutrition is widespread even amid abundance of 
food. Most Africans have an unbalanced diet including 
too much starchy food and too little fat and high-grade 
protein. Diseases resulting directly from this diet deficiency 
are not uncommon but more serious is the resulting 
diminished resistance to infection and proneness to com- 
plications. The effect of a well-balanced diet was remark- 
ably demonstrated by the very great improvement in the 
physical well-being of war-time recruits, but the hoped-for 
spread of new dietary habits following demobilisation has 
not been marked as yet. 

Government hospitals are provided for Europeans at 
Entebbe, Kampala, Jinja and Mbale, and for Asians at 
these and some other centres. There are also some mission 
hospitals for Europeans and Asians. 

There are Government hospitals for Africans at all 
district headquarters and at some other centres. Each 
hospital has its group of dispensaries and aid-posts visited 
at least once weekly by hospital staff, and an ambulance 
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serving the rural areas. Some hospitals for Africans are 
also provided by the missions. 

Maternity and child-welfare clinics are established at the 
district hospitals, and are supervised by European nursing 
sisters; some similar clinics are maintained by the missions. 

Leper settlements of the Church Missionary Society are 
at Kumi, Ongino and Lake Bunyoni; those of the Roman 
Catholic Mission are at Nyenga and Buluba. At these 
settlements curative treatment is provided and the per- 
manently disabled are cared for. 

Medical training is provided for African midwives and 
nurses at Namirembe and Nsambya mission hospitals. 
Certain of the Government hospitals have institutions 
attached for the training of Africans as assistant medical 
officers, medical assistants, nursing orderlies, hygiene 
orderlies, health inspectors, dispensers and nurses. 


Housing 

In spite of the considerable amount of construction 
already carried out by Government, European and Asian 
housing continues to be in short supply, especially in the 
larger towns where most needed, because the total capacity 
of the country to build cannot keep pace with expanding 
demand. 

A Government housing programme has _ provided 
additional European quarters, and private building for 
both Europeans and Asians has been noticeably active, 
but the housing position for Europeans and Asians in 
Kampala, Jinja and Entebbe is acute. 

African housing continues to be predominantly of the 
traditional circular type, with mud and wattle walls and 
thatched roof. An increasing tendency has been remarked, 
however, to go in for rectangular buildings of bigger floor 
area. In urban areas roofs of corrugated iron or of 
salvaged tins or drums are common, for better production 
against fire. These houses are not permanent in the usual 
sense, as they are readily renewed or replaced. Houses 
built of permanent materials remain few, but are increasing 
in numbers. 

Immigrant labour is frequently housed in unsatisfactory 
conditions. Many labourers live as squatters in small 
grass beehive huts near to their place of work; others 
occupy huts or barracks provided by their employers. 

In 1947 a start was made with a plan which aims at 
providing on a Protectorate-wide basis, under Government 
supervision, housing for sale or rental to Government 
servants and other Africans. A similar, municipal housing 
scheme was begun at Entebbe in 1939. The houses were of 
a simple type, easily constructed, and proved very popular. 
In post-war conditions new houses added have been offered 
preferentially to Government servants, but this practice 
will be discontinued as conditions become easier. An 
ambitious town plan for Kampala has been prepared in 
detail, and a modified version of this plan (capable of 
extension) is being implemented. Progress was made on 
two major housing estates at Kampala and Jinja in 1951. 
A contract for the construction of 560 quarters at Jinja was 
awarded in 1951, but this will not satisfy the demand. 

The cost of permanent African dwellings was about 
fifteen shillings per square foot in 1949, exclusive of fittings 
and utility services and the cost has since increased; the 
average size of family house may be estimated at four 
hundred square feet of floor area. Building costs are thus 
totally out of line with the earning power of unskilled 
African labour. 

Every endeavour is being made to arrive at a building 
specification which will reduce the use of imported 
materials to a minimum, thus keeping within reasonable 
limits the amount of Government subsidy which is at 
present essential. It is hoped to encourage householders 
to build for themselves and so reduce or eliminate the 
main items of overhead costs. 


Social Security 

It is policy whenever practicable to leave the care of the 
destitute and disabled in the hands of the tribal clan and 
family organizations which have traditionally accepted 
this responsibility. But with increasing urbanization and 
the gradual breakdown of tribal life further extension of 


State assistance, either directly or by grants-in-aid, has 
become necessary. 

Sickness of employees is provided for by the Uganda 
Employment Ordinance, 1946, Sections 31 to 33, and free 
treatment is given to Africans at the hospitals and dis- 
pensaries maintained by the Protectorate Government and 
by the Buganda Government and Native Administration. 
Under Section 5 (5) of the Poll Tax Ordinance No. 13 of 
1939, Administrative Officers may grant partial or com- 
plete exemption from tax to Africans unable to pay owing 
to illness or injury. 

Officers of the Local Civil Service and members of the 
Employees’ Division of the Local Civil Service are on their 
ultimate retirement from the public service granted free 
pensions and gratuities respectively. 

The most common form of “savings bank” used by the 
African is still a hole in the ground, or a hiding place in 
the thatch of his hut. Loss of or damage to currency notes 
caused by insects or fire, is frequent and extensive. Re- 
placement of the damaged notes is sometimes possible 
after enquiry. 

The Post Office Savings Bank is operated through 
Uganda Post Offices, jointly with the Kenya and Tangan- 
yika P.O. Savings Banks, from a headquarters in Nairobi. 
Efforts to popularise the P.O. Savings Bank have met with 
some success, to which its use in making payments of 
gratuities etc. to demobilised African soldiers has contri- 
buted. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 











Depositors 
Year Total Deposits 
African All 
£ 
1938 10,235 13,758 176,422 
45 26,300 32,880 652,700 
46 68,957 75,981 961,804 
47 : 71,745 1,001,957 
48 | 62,432 70,967 1,223,914 
49 64,016 73,312 1,413,683 
50 66,291 76,641 1,580,691 
51 69,597 | 81,196 1,821,655 
52 72'819 85661 | 1/991. 





Figures are as at 31st December each year. 


In April 1951 a Savings Department of the newly- 
formed Uganda Credit and Savings Bank was opened. 
The balance of deposits at the end of 1952 was £12,101. 

Missionary societies administer four centres for adult 
lepers, one centre for child lepers and two centres for 
untainted children of lepers. There are also two mission- 
operated general orphanages. A few male blind have been 
admitted to the Salvation Army Institute for the Training 
of the Blind, at Thika in Kenya. A small rehabilitation 
centre for the disabled is maintained in connection with 
the Government Hospital at Mulago. 


Political Structure 

The basic constitutional document of the Protectorate is 
the Uganda Agreement of 1900, which governs relations 
between the British protecting Government and the native 
king and council of Buganda, and contains provisions 
regarding taxation and land settlement as well as juris- 
diction. Similar, but less elaborate, agreements were made 
with Toro (1900) Ankole (1901), and more recently 
Bunyoro (1933). 

Uganda became a British dependency by the Uganda 
Order in Council, 1902, and control was transferred from 
the Foreign Office to the Colonial Office on Ist April 1905, 
Several boundary readjustments with neighbouring terri- 
tories have taken place, the most recent being the transfer 
of Rudolf Province to Kenya in 1926. 

By the Order in Council of 1902, the administration was 
entrusted to a Commissioner, whose status was in 1907 
changed to Governor. Legislative and executive councils 
were instituted in 1920. The Executive Council consists of 
six ex-officio, two official, and six nominated unofficial 
members, and the Legislative Council of six ex-officio, ten 
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official and sixteen unofficial members. Of the unofficial 
members 4 are Asians, 4 Europeans and 8 Africans. 

The Protectorate is divided into four Provinces, Buganda, 
Western, Northern, and Eastern Province, each in turn 
sub-divided into districts; these are administered by the 
Provincial and District Commissioners respectively. 
Administrative Officers act as revenue collectors, licensing 
officers, and magistrates in addition to carrying out a wide 
variety of executive duties. 

Buganda Province possesses a large degree of autonomy, 
being governed directly by the Kabaka (King) with the 
aid of his Lukiko (Native Council) and of a British 
Resident. The Lukiko consists of the three ministers— 
Katikiro (Prime Minister), Omulamusi (Chief Justice), 
Omuwanika (Treasurer), twenty saza (county) chiefs, three 
notables from each county, and six others. At the head- 
quarters at Mengo is a complete civil service statf organized 
on modern lines. Each saza is sub-divided into gombololas, 
their numbers varying according to population and area. 
The saza and gombolola chiefs are in effect salaried officials 
of the native government, selected for their ability. Lower 
in the scale, the muluka (village) chiefs function on less 
formal basis; their duties are as yet light and in general 
unpaid. Proposals for the reorganisation of the Lukiko, 
including the election of 60 instead of 40 of its members 
and the addition of three more ministers, have recently 
been approved by the Kabaka, the Governor and the 
Secretary of State. 

In Toro, Ankole, and Bunyoro, paramount chiefs hold 
office under agreement; their range of functions is less 
extensive than that of the Kabaka, but the Buganda 
administration forms the general model in these districts. 
Outside the areas mentioned, the principal chiefs have 
formed a district council, administering native law and 
advising the District Commissioner. Divergencies of 
practice exist in accordance with local custom, and have 
not been discouraged. 

Important changes were instituted in 1948, aimed at 
increasing devolution of responsibilities and powers from 
the central government and its officers to the local native 
councils. The allocation of tax revenue between central 
and local government was adjusted to give a greater pro- 
portion to the latter and thus to provide the means where- 
with to finance the newly localized functions—principally 
in the spheres of primary education, public health, agri- 
culture, and veterinary services. This does not preclude 
payment of additional subventions from central govern- 
ment funds where the means continue to be inadequate. 
This devolution is to be associated with an increasing share 
of African local authorities in the central government 
itself.: By means of a system of electoral colleges, the 
Provincial Councils act as a link between parish councils 
of African local government and the Legislative Council 
of the Protectorate. In 1952, after investigation, Mr. 
Claude Wallis made detailed recommendations about the 
finance, organisation and jurisdiction of local government 
outside Buganda, and in particular about the building up 
of the District Council. These recommendations, which 
will thus hasten and clarify the 1948 policy, have been in 
large measure accepted by Government but await further 
public debate. 

The organization of central government by departments 
is operated through a civil service having European, 
Asian and African cadres, whose respective strengths in 
1950 were in the neighbourhood of 900, 400, and 5,000 (the 
last including non-pensionable permanent establishment). 

Departments include the Secretariat, Treasury, Audit, 
and Accountant-General’s Departments. The Adminis- 
trator-General and Official Receiver’s Departments carries 
out a wide variety of duties, including: Official Receiver in 
Bankruptcy; Registrar-General of Births, Deaths and 
Marriages; Registrar of Documents, of Companies, of 
Business Names, of Patents, Designs and Trade Marks, 
and of Bills of Sale. The Commissioner for Co-opcrative 
Development, first appointed as Registrar in 1946, has a 
separate establishment; Senior European staff had risen to 
twelve by 1951, and Asian and African staff numbered 58, 
while considerable further expansion is budgeted for in 1953. 

The Departments of Agriculture, Forests, Game and 


Fisheries, Land Survey and Mines, carry out a wide range 
of functions relating to the major economic activities 
within the Protectorate, including scientific and technical 
research, education and propaganda, as well as adminis- 
tering controls designed to preserve natural resources, and 
to raise productivity and living standards. The Tsetse 
Control and Veterinary services have similar functions. 

The Medical Department operates a Protectorate wide 
system of Government hospitals and health services for 
all sections of the community. 

The Customs and Excise Department is organised 
jointly with those of Kenya and Tanganyika; revenue is 
allocated in proportion to the quantity of dutiable goods 
retained. 

The Labour Department was re-established as such in 
1943, after an interval of twelve years. The establishment 
remains small, but has grown rapidly since the war, the 
major European establishment having risen from seven in 
1947 to 19 in 1951 and Asian and African staff having been 
increased similarly; further expansion occurred in 1952. 
The factories Inspectorate is an integral part of the Labour 
Department. 

Liaison with the adjoining East African Territories of 
Kenya and Tanganyika was maintained between 1926 and 
1948 by means of the East African Governors’ Conference 
which had a permanent secretary in Nairobi. This was 
superseded as from 1st January 1948, with the creation by 
Order in Council of the East African Central Legislative 
Assembly and the East Africa High Commission. (See 
appendix.) 

Principal Economic Legislation 


General 


Legislation currently affecting economic activities in 
Uganda consists chiefly of Ordinances passed by the 
Legislative Council and assented to by the Governor, and 
of Rules made by the Governor under the terms of these 
Ordinances. References are given below to the principal 
ordinances concerned, which are to be read in conjunction 
with amendments currently in force and the appropriate 
rules as described above. 

Commerce in general is governed by a comprehensive 
series of ordinances of which the following are the most 
important: 

Sale of Goods Ordinance, 1930 lays down the conditions 
surrounding contracts for the sale and purchase of goods. 

The Distribution and Price of Goods Ordinance, 1952 
replaces the Defence Legislation relating to the control 
of prices and distribution of goods. 

Bulk Sales Ordinance, 1933 in the interest of creditors 
enumerates conditions governing sale or transfer of large 
proportions of the stock in trade of established concerns. 

Trading Ordinance, 1938 restricts trading by non- 
natives, either directly or through the agency of natives 
(and also in some cases restricts trading by natives) in 
most commodities and most areas of the Protectorate; 
requires hawkers, traders and commercial travellers to 
obtain licences. 

Markets Ordinance, 1942 in general restricts markets to 
places established by the Governor, and empowers the 
Governor to make rules for the detailed conduct of such 
markets. 

Native Produce Marketing Ordinance, 1932 restricts 
dealings in native produce, as defined in the Ordinance, to 
places appointed by the Governor, and requires dealers 
to be licensed; requires transactions to be on a cash basis, 
books of account to be kept and held open to inspection 
and certain returns to be submitted. 

The Co-operative Societies (Amendment) Ordinance of 
1952 amends the ordinance of 1946. It establishes the 
Co-operative Development Department and sets up a Co- 
operative Council, requires the filing of annual returns by 
registered societies, removes some of the controls on pay- 
ment of dividends or bonuses and applies to the societies 
certain provisions similar to those of the companies 
ordinance. 

Business Names Ordinance, 1918 required the regis- 
tration of persons trading under names other than their own. 

Companies Ordinance, 1935 governs the formation and 
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conduct of companies—public or private, unlimited or 
limited, limited by share or by guarantee. Public com- 
panies must have not fewer than seven members, private 
companies must have not fewer than two nor more than 
fifty members, in general. It makes provision for the com- 
pulsory registration and conduct in Uganda of companies 
incorporated outside but having place of business within 
the Protectorate, the issue of prospectuses or offers for 
sale in Uganda, by companies incorporated elsewhere, 
and for publication of accounts of holding and subsidiary 
companies. 

The Uganda Development Corporation Ordinance, 1952. 
This establishes a corporation responsible for the com- 
mercial enterprises controlled by the Government and for 
the commercial interests of Government in enterprises 
under its control. The capital of the corporation is fixed 
initially at £5 million. 

The Industrial Licensing Ordinance 1952, details of which 
are given in the Appendix, provides for the licensing of 
certain industries. 

The Uganda Electricity Board Ordinance, 1947 establishes 
an Electricity Board with powers to acquire existing under- 
takings and to generate, distribute and supply electricity 
within and without the Protectorate. It is given all the 
powers of a corporate body and sole licence to generate 
and distribute electricity in Uganda subject to any licence 
it may grant to other persons. 

For details of income and other taxes see section on 
Finance. Of the ordinances governing marketing the most 
important are those relating to cotton and coffee. 


Cotton Ordinance 1952 

This amends and consolidates the laws relating to the 
regulation and control of the industry, superseding the 
Cotton Ordinance 1926 (amended 1949) and the Cotton 
Zone Ordinance of 1933. It provides for the declaration 
of zones for cotton growing, gives powers to restrict the 
movement of raw cotton and seed between zones, provides 
for control of the distribution of seed, the setting up of 
markets, licensing of ginneries, fixing of prices to growers 
and of maximum prices to ginneries and the licensing of 
brokers of cotton lint. No new ginneries may be built or 
old ones enlarged without approval and ginneries must 
conform to certain specifications. 

The Acquisition of Ginneries Ordinance, 1952 is linked 
with the above Ordinance. 


Lint Marketing Board Ordinance 1949, amended 1953 
This Ordinance provides for a lint marketing Board con- 
sisting of a Chairman (the Commissioner on Special Duty), 
three ex-officio members, (the General Manager, Director 
of Agriculture and the Registrar of Co-operatives) and 10 
unofficial members. Among the Board's duties are (a) to 
recommend to the Governor prices to be paid to growers 
(b) to purchase from growers all lint cotton and cotton 
seed at prices approved by the Governor (c) to arrange for 
the storage, selling, exporting and shipping of lint cotton 
and cotton seed and to appoint licensed agents for its 
handling and disposal (d) to foster the development and 
improvement of cotton production by making payments 
to African Local Governments. Any net profits made by 
the Board are to be paid into the Cotton Price Assistance 
fund (set up in June 1948 and closed in 1952). The use to 
which such profits are to be put now the fund is closed 
were under investigation by a committee in 1952. The 
principal legislation governing the coffee industry is:— 
The Defence (Control of Coffee) Regulations 1942 which 
controlled the marketing of native coffee. The Director of 
Agriculture was “Controller of Coffee”. Prices paid to 
growers were fixed by a Control Committee as were the 
prices at which agents purchase at the licensing curing 
works. Profits went into the Coffee Price Assistance Fund.* 
The Bugishu Coffee Scheme (Ordinances 1940, 1945 and 
1947) is a body Corporate controlled by a Board of 
Management and is owned and financed by the native 
authority. It is responsible for the marketing of the 


*Superseded by Coffee Industry Ordinance 1953 which sets 
up a Coffee Industry Board to control the marketing of all 
native and non-native coffee; except that produced under the 
Bugisha Scheme. 


Bugishu coffee crop. The Uganda Coffee Board (Ordin- 
ances 24 of 1938 and 28 of 1942) is not a marketing 
authority but is merely concerned with advertising and 
exploring possible markets. 

Other Ordinances include the Hide and Skins Ordinance 
of 1952 consolidating the laws relating to the trade and 
dealing with the control and licensing of buying and 
exporting hides and skins; the Tea Control Ordinance 
(1940) and the Timber Industry Ordinance (1947). 

The Mining Ordinance 1949 provides inter-alia, that 
royalties may be paid by way of a 15 per cent tax on profits 
instead of a flat 5 per cent royalty on production. It also re- 
quires persons carrying on mining operations to restore the 
land during their title, to ensure it is fit for agricultural use. 


Trade Tariffs, etc. 

The customs tariff has been operated in common with 
Kenya and Tanganyika since 1923, accompanied by 
freedom of trade between the three territories; the present 
tariff was introduced simultaneously in 1930. The principal 
ordinances are the Customs Management Ordinance, 1926, 
and the Customs Tariff Ordinance, 1930. 

The basic fiscal rate is 22 per cent ad valorem, assessed 
on the open market price, c.i.f. On some goods which 
lend themselves to such a form of assessment, specific 
duties are charged; these include potable spirits, cigarettes, 
tobacco, kerosene, motor spirit, types and tubes, watches, 
cement. On wines, cycles, piece goods, some articles of 
clothing, and certain other commodities, minimum specific 
duties are imposed as an alternative to ad valorem duties, 
to safeguard the revenue against abnormally cheap goods. 
In wartime, surcharges were imposed additionally on 
many articles; these were mostly removed in 1948, while 
that on kerosene was reduced by one half. 

Exempted from duty are imports directly aiding develop- 
ment projects, such as machinery including agricultural 
and mining equipment, transport equipment of all kinds, 
coal, coke, fuel oil, packing materials, explosives, insec- 
ticides; duties on builders’ materials including sanitary 
ware were removed in 1948. Exemption is allowed also 
for drugs, medicines, filters, refrigerators, surgical scientific 
and educational requisites, and some other classes of goods. 

Treaty obligations with neighbouring territories (the 
Congo Basin Treaties) prevent the granting of Imperial 
Preference. 

Duties are imposed on cotton, cotton seed, and coffee 
under the following ordinances: Cotton Export Duty 
Ordinance, 1931; Cotton Seed Export Duty Ordinance, 
1946; Coffee Export Duty Ordinance, 1945.t Other export 
duties are imposed under the following ordinances: War 
Revenue (Export Tax) Ordinance, 1940, by which a tax 
was imposed on tobacco exports; Hides and Skins Export 
Duty Ordinance, 1948. The cotton and coffee export 
taxes are imposed as a sliding scale based on the world 
prices of cotton and coffee. 

The rates of duty at the end of 1952 were: 

Cotton Export Duty 
Rates payable on all lint cotton other than 2nd quality: 
F.O.B. value per Ib. Duty (cents per Ib.) 


Not over 7d. nil 
Where over 7d. but not more than 8d. 2 
” ” 8d. wo ” ” 9d. 3 
” ” 9d. 998s ” ” 10d. 4 
” ” 10d. 9 9D ” ” 11d. 5 


” ” 1d. 9D ” ” 12d. 8 

” ” 12d. 9 ” : ” 13d. 10 
Thereafter the duty increases by 2 cents per Ib. for every Id. 
per Ib. in the f.0.b. value. On second quality lint the duty 
is 2 cents per Ib. where the f.o.r. or f.0.b. price is not over 
3d. per Ib. and thereafter the duty increases by 2 cents per 
Ib. for every 3d. increase in the price. 


Coffee Export Dutyt 

Native grown coffee. 

Uganda Native and Bwamba Robusta pay tax of £1 per 
ton when the f.o.b. price Mombasa is between £36 and £40 


Superseded by Coffee Export Duty Ordinance 22 of 1953, 
imposing same duty on al! African and non-African coffee 
exported, with a remission of up to one half for those exporters 
who pay income tax. 
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per ton, with an increase in tax of £1 per ton for every £5 
or part thereof by which the f.o.b. price exceeds £40. 
Uganda Native Arabica, Bugishu Coffee Scheme Arabica 
and Bugishu Arabica clean cotfees pay tax of £2 10s. per 
ton when the f.o.b. price Mombasa is between £65 and £74 
per ton with an increase of £1 per Ib. for every increase in 
the f.0.b. price of £10 per ton or part thereof.* 
Hides and Skins Export Duty 
Dry Hides Sh. 31/55 per 100 Ib. 
Goat Skins Sh. 20/- per 100 Ib. 
Excise Duties 
Sugar ae ie 
Cigarettes and Cigars 
Manufactured tobacco 
Beer .. 


Sh. 2/24 per cwt. 

Sh. 8/- per Ib. 

Sh. 7/- per Ib. 

Sh. 180/- for each 36 gallons 
of wort of sp. gravity 1055°. 
Under the Defence Regulations, 1939, which were main- 

tained in force by the Emergency Laws (Transitional 

Provisions) Order, 1946, import and export licensing was 

imposed for all commodities not specifically exempted. 

By late 1948, a system of open general licences had largely 

replaced individual licences, and the restrictions had been 

considerably relaxed so far as trade with the sterling area 
was concerned; import control now became almost en- 
tirely currency control, relating mainly to trade with 

“hard” currency areas. Provisions tormerly made under 

the Defence Regulations were incorporated in an External 

Trade Ordinance of 1952. 


Labour 

Relationships between employer and employee are 
governed principally by the ordinances referred to below: 

Employment Ordinance, 1946 (superseding the Master 
and Servant Ordinance 1913 and some others) regulates 
contracts between master and servant; lays upon employers 
the obligation to provide defined standards of housing 
and medical treatment for employees; restricts recruiting 
of labour, which is to be carried out under permit only, 
and requires transport to be provided for recruits; makes 
provision to deal with breaches of contract by either party. 

Workmen's Compensation Ordinance, 1949, and Bank- 
ruptcy (Amendment) Ordinance, 1946 require payment 
of compensation to workmen for industrial injury, or to 
dependents where death results, upon a scale which is laid 
down; make these claims a prior charge on assets. 

Employment of Women Ordinance, 1931 prohibits the 
employment on night-work, of female manual workers in 
industry. 

Employment of Children Ordinance, 1938 and 1946 
prohibits, in general, the employment anywhere of children 
under twelve except on light work, the employment in 
towns of children under fourteen except in employment 
approved by the labour Commissioner, the employment 
in industrial undertakings of children under sixteen, and 
the employment on night work in mines or in certain classes 
of heavy work, of children under eighteen. 

Factories Ordinance, Cap. 22 provides for the establish- 
ment of a Factories Board and Inspectorate empowered 
to deal with matters concerning industrial health, accidents, 
hours, safety regulations, and buildings, under rules made 
by the Governor in accordance with the terms of the 
ordinance. An ordinance was enacted on a more com- 
prehensive basis in 1952. 

Minimum Wages Ordinance, 1949 gives the Governor 
power to fix minimum wages, on the advice of the Central 
Labour Advisory Board, for any industry, occupation, or 
area of the Protectorate; minimum wages have been 
established in the towns of Kampala and Jinja. 

Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance, 1943 
provides for registration of bona fide Trade Unions having 
seven or more members, and sets out conditions governing 

he rules and the accounts of such Trade Unions; provides 


*New duties under the 1953 ordinance on all coffee exported 

are:— 

Robusta. £34 perton when f.o.b. price Mombasa is between 
£201 and £205 per ton, increasing by £1 per ton 
for every £5 increase in price per ton. 

Arabica. £16 10s. Od. per ton when price between £201 and 

£214 per ton, increasing by £1 for every increase of 
£10 in price per ton. 


that Trade Unions shall be immune from actions for tort; 
prohibits intimidation but permits peaceful picketing as 
defined in the ordinance. The Tradz Union Ordinance of 
1952 replaced this ordinance and makes more adequate 
provision for the control and regulation of Trade Unions. 
The Trade Disputes (Arbitration and Settlement) Ordinance, 
1949 provides for the establishment of arbitration tribunals 


Land Tenure 

There has been no lack of land for native occupation in 
Uganda, and the native idea of land ownership differs 
fundamentally from the European concept of property in 
land as an individual transferable title carrying the right of 
permanent disposal, e.g., by sale or gift. The native con- 
cept is feudal and manorial, relating rather to rights over 
and a share in the produce of persons occupying the land. 
There is evidence that mutual misunderstanding arising 
from this cleavage still persists. Eagerness of natives to 
own land, where it exists, is most probably due in large 
part to the social standing which such ownership confers 
rather than to any clear idea of the economic value of land. 

The Uganda Agreement of 1900 was the first introduc- 
tion on a significant scale of the European concept of 
property in land. By this agreement, some 9,000 square 
miles of land in Buganda Province, or roughly half of its 
area, were allotted in freehold to individual natives whose 
claims were approved by the Native Council of Buganda. 
The survey and issue of titles were completed in 1936. 
Disposal to non-natives of this land (known as ‘‘mailo 
land”) is closely controlled, only annual tenancy now 
being permitted. 

In the remainder of Buganda and the Protectorate, land 
is held by the Crown in trust for the African population 
and since 1950 is no longer, in general, disposed of in 
freehold to non-natives. 

Titles to property in land are recorded under the pro- 
visions of the Registration of Documents Ordinance, 1922, 
the Registration of Titles Ordinance, 1924, and the Native 
Land in Buganda (Provisional Certificates) Ordinance, 1922. 

The Crown Lands Ordinance, 1903 provides for the 
disposal of Crown Land by conveyance, lease, or licence 
for temporary occupation; sales are limited to 1,000 acres, 
leases to 99 years, and licences to 5 acres and 1 year after 
which they are subject to three months notice; forest, 
mineral, and water rights are normally reserved to the 
Crown, as is the right to build roads, railways, canals and 
telegraph lines upon the land, in some cases subject to 
payment of compensation, in others not. Since 1916, 
however, sales of land in freehold have been suspended. 

Crown Lands (Amendment) Ordinance, 1949 prohibits 
the occupation of Crown Land in townships and trading 
centres by non-natives or natives, except under licence 
(issued to 31st December following, thereafter subject to 
three months notice); prohibits the occupation by non- 
natives of Crown Land anywhere except under lease or 
licence held from the Governor. 

Land Transfer Ordinance, 1944 prohibits the occupa- 
tion or possession by a non-native of land previously 
occupied or possessed by a native, except with the consent 
of the Governor. 

The two ordinanaces just mentioned are in replacement 
of previous legislation in broadly similar terms, dating 
from the Land Transfer Ordinance, 1906. 

An important restatement of Crown Land Policy in 
Uganda was made in July 1950. Rural lands are being 
held in trust for the use and benefit of the African popula- 
tion; land will not be alienated to non-Africans save in 
special circumstances and subject to certain safeguards. 
Furthermore, it is not intended that Uganda shall be devel- 
oped as a country of non-African farming and settlement. 

Particulars of the present distribution of land as between 
native and non-native, and as between different forms of 
tenure, are given in Part II below. 


Immigration 

Non-native immigration is restricted by the Immigration 
Restrictions and Removal of Undesirables Ordinance, 1913, 
as amended by Ordinances 33 of 1947 and 18 of 1949, 
to persons of sound mind, good character, and adequate 
means, whose entry into Uganda will not be to the 
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prejudice of the inhabitants generally of the Protectorate. 
The Immigration Control (Amendment) Ordinance, 

1953, which prevents the entry of undesirable Africans into 

Uganda, is only to be applied in practice to Kikuyu. 


Communications and Transport 

The immediate post-war years have witnessed a steady 
expansion in communications—railways and roads, land 
water, and air transport services: postal, telephone and 
telegraph services. 


Roads 

In 1952 Uganda had a road network over 11,000 miles 
in extent, comprising some 2,780 miles of all-weather 
roads maintained by the Public Works Department and 
capable of carrying vehicles up to five tons, in some cases 
more, together with over 8,000 miles of roads maintained 
by African Local Governments part of which is motorable 
only during dry weather. 

Most of the roads have a gravel surface which is satis- 
factory so long as the volume of traffic is moderate. With 
heavy and frequent traffic, however, in dry weather, these 
surfaces become corrugated, the corrugations running at 
right-angles to the direction of travel and seriously ham- 
pering movement of vehicles. Under pre-war traffic 
conditions these roads remained generally adequate, but 
with the near doubling of the volume of traffic which has 
taken place in the post-war period as compared with 
1938-39, surface maintenance has had to be greatly in- 
creased until such time as new and better-surfaced roads 
can be provided. This maintenance takes the form of 
scarifying and grading by auto-patrols, and sweeping 
with various types of brooms. 

Provision of new or improved roads with bitumen 
traffic-surfaces continues progressively in the area about 
Jinja and Kampala where traffic is most dense. In other 
areas, gravel surfaces are being improved, at a cost 
varying between £25 and £100 per mile according to type, 
and new roads and bridges are being constructed. 

After being held back by difficulties of supply during the 
war period, the number of private cars and commercial 
vehicles—omnibuses and lorries—on Uganda roads has 
increased rapidly and continuously. There were 6,396 
cars and 3,736 lorries, buses, etc. in 1951 compared with 
2,477 cars and 2,567 lorries etc. in 1938. The table below 
illustrates the increase in road mileage:— 


extension of some forty miles from Kampala to Mityana 
is actually under construction and is planned to be com- 
pleted in 1953. Extension by another 175 miles is projected 
with the primary purpose of serving the copper-mine at 
Kilembe. The new railway is expected to lead to develop- 
ment of the country along the route. 

Permanent way and installations in Uganda and rolling 
stock were intensively used during the war years and 
arrears of maintenance accumulated. During 1948 many 
locomotives were converted from coal—and wood—to 
oil-burning, the change over being completed in 1951: 
new locomotives and wagons began to arrive in 1949 and 
1950. During 1949 also a start was made with the re- 
construction of the goods yard and sheds at Kampala, 
which is now being completed. A siding was constructed 
in 1949 to serve the new Owen Falls dam, and sidings have 
been laid at Tororo and Mbale. 

A new unified tariff for Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika 
came into effect in October 1951. Prior to this the freight 
rates in operation had not been changed since long before 
the war. 

There are several steamer services on Lake Victoria, 
transporting passengers and cargo, and linking Entebbe, 
Port Bell (for Kampala) and Bukakata on the Uganda 
shores, with the principal lake ports of Kenya (Kisumu at 
the head of the Kavirondo gulf) and Tanganyika (Bukoba, 
Musoma, Mwanza); Kisumu and Mwanza are connected 
by rail with Mombasa and Dar-es-Salaam respectively. 
These services cover a route mileage of 1,416 miles and 
operate weekly. There are additional services, visiting also 
the smaller lake ports, at fortnightly intervals; these have 
a route mileage of some 1,500-1,900 miles. 

From the railhead port of Namasagali a system of 
fortnightly steamer services operates on Lake Kyoga, 
principally to Masindi Port at the western extremity and to 
Kachung and Bugondo on the northern shores; route 
mileage totals 697 miles. 

On Lake Albert steamers ply between Butiaba (Uganda) 
and Kasenyi (Belgian Congo) at fortnightly intervals. A 
fortnightly service from Butiaba visits Pakwach and Rhino 
Camp on the Albert Nile and terminates at Nimule on the 
Sudan border, whence a road-motor service connects with 
the Nile port of Juba. These services cover a total of 645 
route miles. 

The Lake Kyoga and Lake Albert steamer routes are 











1951 1952 
Roads 
P.W.D. maintained mls. | 2,038 2,075 2,474 2,457 2,457 2,457 2,512 2,696 2,782 
African Local Governm’t 
maintained mls. 4,800 4,800 6,000 6,000 6,000 6,000 6,000 8,000 8,300 
Total mls. 6,800 6,900 | 8,500 8,500 8,500 8,500 8,500 10,700 | 11,000 


Goods and passenger traffic to most parts of the Pro- 
tectorate is catered for by privately-owned lorries and 
omnibuses, by safari cars available on charter, and by 
regular road-motor services of the East African Railways 
system, (see under “‘Railways” etc., below). 


Railways and Inland Water Transport 

There are altogether 327 miles of metre gauge railway 
within Uganda, being part of the former Kenya and 
Uganda Railways which in turn became part of the East 
African Railways and Harbours Administration on Ist 
May 1948. 

From the present railhead at Kampala, the main line 
runs eastward by way of Jinja and Mbulamuti to cross the 
Kenya border shortly beyond Tororo (208 miles). The 
line continues through Kenya by way of Nairobi to Mom- 
basa, a total distance from Kampala of 879 miles. There 
are three sections of branch line in Uganda: Kampala to 
Port Bell on Lake Victoria (six miles), Mbulamuti to 
Namasagali on the Victoria Nile south of Lake Kyoga 
(19 miles), and Tororo via Mbale to Soroti slightly north 
of Lake Kyoga (100 miles). The main line is at present 
being extended westwards to the neighbourhood of 
Uganda’s frontier with the Belgian Congo. The initial 


linked by a road-motor service operating over the 75 miles 
between Masindi Port and Butiaba, while a feeder service 
links Hoima with Masindi Town along the route. 

The increasing volume of goods traffic on the railway, 
lake and road-motor services is illustrated by the following 
table: 


GOODS TRAFFIC (’000 TONS), 1936-51 





1 Traffic inwards and outwards at Kampala and Jinja. 

2 Lake Victoria (Uganda Ports), Lake Kyoga, Lake Albert 
and River Nile. ; 

§ Masindi Port—Butiaba and Masindi Town—Hoima services. 
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Air Transport 

Entebbe airport possesses two bitumen-surfaced run- 
ways in regular use and capable of taking the largest 
aircraft flying today on African routes; the main runway, 
recently extended, has an overall length of 10,300 feet and 
an overall width of 700 feet, with a bitumen-surfaced area 
9,000 feet long and 200 feet wide. Flush runway lighting 
has been installed. There are full traffic control, goods 
handling, and passenger terminal facilities, etc. Entebbe 
Airport is now up to 1.C.A.O. A.G.A. Standard Class B. 

Grass-surfaced landing grounds are maintained at Jinja, 
Tororo, Soroti, Moroto, Lira, Gulu, Arua, Masindi, and 
Kasase (near Kilembe copper mines); a new landing ground 
at Mbarara was completed in 1950. 

Entebbe possesses frequent and rapid connections with 
other parts of Africa and with Europe and the Middle East, 
being a major link in the B.O.A.C. services between the 
United Kingdom and South Africa including the Comet 
route. A frequent service between Entebbe and Nairobi is 
provided by East African Airways, and a regular service 
operated by S.A.B.E.N.A. links Nairobi, Entebbe, 
Costermannsville (Belgian Congo), and Usumbura 
(Ruanda Urundi). An iniernal charter service is available, 
based on Entebbe. More than most other forms of trans- 
port, these air services are subject to alteration at short 
notice. 


Posts and Telecommunications 

Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones are a common service 
administered by the East African High Commission; a 
regional headquarters in Kampala controls all services 
provided in Uganda. 

Post offices and postal agencies have increased rapidly 
in number during recent years, from 67 in 1948 to 73 in 
1949 and in 1950, as compared with 49 in 1938. At the 
same time the range of services provided at these post 
offices has been continually extended and mail services 
have increased in speed and frequency. First- and second- 
class air-mail services are available to a large number of 
destinations, and an air-parcel service to the United 
Kingdom was begun in 1950. 

The telegraph service has undergone continuous growth, 
and the installation of modern equipment has improved 
and speeded-up the service; teleprinters were installed in 
1949 at Entebbe, Jinja, and Kampala. New post-office 
radio stations were opened in 1950 at Kilembe and Lake 
Katwe. 

The telephone system continues to expand (by over 25 
per cent during 1950) but demand for facilities remains 
ahead of supply. There are large telephone exchanges at 
Entebbe, Jinja and Kampala, and smaller ones at a number 
of townships including Mbale, Soroti, Masindi Port, Fort 
Portal and Masaka; enlargements were carried out during 
1950 to eleven exchanges, and unit automatic exchanges 
installed at Mbuyo and Mengo. Trunk connections exist 
with Tanganyika, (via Masaka to Bukoba), and Kenya 
(Nairobi). Radio telephone services are available directly 
with Aden, and via London with a number of other 
countries. 


Il. PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 


Agricultural Conditions and Methods 


The majority of the population work on the land as 
peasant cultivators. Both food and cash crops are grown. 
Sale of cotton is the main source of money income though 
recently other crops such as coffee have been increasing 
in importance. Only small surpluses of foodcrops are 
marketed. 

The great bulk of the land remains in customary occu- 
pation by African cultivators or pastoralists, and scope for 
development of land by non-natives is extremely limited. 
In the entire Protectorate, only some 233 square miles 
(149,000 acres) have been alienated in freehold to non- 
natives and fewer than 650 square miles (416,000 acres) 
have been alienated to non-natives under all heads— 


Crown freehold and leasehold, and leases of mailo land— 
i.e. less than one per cent of the total land area. 

The two main types of vegetation may be distinguished 
as the long grass type, associated with rain forest and 
fairly heavy soil which resists erosion, and the short grass 
type associated with open forest and lighter soil rather 
subject to erosion. The terms are relative; long grass 
consists mainly of elephant grass, some 12 feet high, while 
“short” grass may be up to 5-6 feet in height. Elephant 
grass is largely responsible for building up soil fertility 
and is used directly by the natives as building material, 
food for stock and fuel for cooking. The areas character- 
ized by these long and short grass types of vegetation are 
devoted to what may be called the intensive plantain type 
and extensive, grain type of cultivation respectively, each 
having its associated forms of social and economic organi- 
sation. In many parts the climate permits the taking of 
two crops, from spring and autumn sowings, and this must 
be borne in mind when considering acreages under crops. 

In the plantain areas—mainly Buganda, Busoga, 
Bugishu, Toro, with parts of Budama and Bunyoro— 
family plots averaging some eight acres are typical. Of 
this area three acres may be devoted to the main food 
crop—plantains—and three acres to the main cash crop— 
cotton. The rest is devoted mainly to supplementary food 
crops including sweet potatoes, cassava, simsim, ground 
nuts, beans, and vegetables; coffee is a popular second 
cash crop. In Busoga and Bugishu where the dry season is 
more severe, a grain crop supplements the plantain crop. 
No systematic rotation is practised, the land being allowed 
to revert to bush after a few years cropping, and a fresh 
plot being cleared. 

The grain areas include most of Northern and Eastern 
Provinces (excluding Bugishu, most of Busoga, and part 
of Bunyoro), the north-east part of Buganda, and Kigezi. 
The principal cattle rearing tribes inhabit these areas. 
Land is plentiful and is cultivated more extensively; 
shifting cultivation is practised and there is little attach- 
ment to a particular area. The staple diet is grain, the 
climate being too dry for plantains, and the chief crops 
are small millet (called bulo or wimbi), sorgham, maize, 
sweet potatoes, peas, beans, cassava, ground nuts, simsim, 
and vegetables (mainly of the marrow type). Cotton is 
important as a cash crop and is grown mainly as a first 
crop on large plots of freshly cleared ground. The average 
area cultivated is about 4-5 acres (effectively more, since 
two crops are obtained except with cotton, cassava, and 
some other crops). Crop rotations vary from area to area; 
land is allowed to revert to bush for lengthy periods to 
recuperate. 

Uganda is self-supporting in foodstuffs for African 
consumption. For Asian foodstuffs, especially rice, there 
is partial dependence on Kenya and Tanganyika. For 
European foodstuffs, with the exception of sugar, Uganda 
is largely dependent on Kenya. Coupon rationing of 
rice, wheat flour, and other wheaten products, introduced 
in war-time, was suspended in September 1948, with con- 
tinued improvement of supplies. Local shortages are not 
uncommon and most cultivators are required to con- 
tribute to the famine granaries and/or to grow a reserve 
plot of cassava under control of the chief. The grain areas 
are more susceptible to food shortages than the plantain 
areas. 

With an expanding population, improvement of African 
living standards requires increased total and per capita 
production, especially in agriculture. The semi-nomadic 
methods of burning, taking a crop or two, then moving, 
and use of the native hand hoe are increasingly in- 
appropriate. 

Agricultural policy aims to increase acreages under 
given crops, and to increase yields per acre while main- 
taining and improving soil fertility through better methods 
of husbandry and increased application of fertilizers. The 
Uganda Credit and Savings Bank was set up in 1950 wit1 
the object of helping farmers who are unable to develop 
their holdings through lack of capital. The practice of 
mixed husbandry is being demonstrated, for example, at 
the Ngogwe Livestock Improvement Area, where local 
African farmers have received the new ideas with enthusiasm. 
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Mechanization trials (especially of tractors) have made 
progress; tractor units are in operation and are in demand 
by African farmers to whom they are available on hire. 
Under Government encouragement, use of ox-drawn 
ploughs had already become widespread in the nineteen- 
thirties, mainly in Teso. 

Soil exhaustion and erosion, due to natural causes allied 
with traditional methods of agriculture and their accom- 
paniment of over-cropping or over-grazing, assume in- 
creasing importance as the ratio of land per capita falls. 
In Kigezi district much has been done to combat erosion, 
and it is in this district that Africans have shown consider- 
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Local Food Products 


Areas under the principal food crops grown for domestic 
consumption are shown in the following table for 1938 
and 1948-51. 


SUBSISTENCE CROPS,* ACREAGES 
1938 AND 1948-1951 (000 ACRES) 























able appreciation of the need for counter-erosion measures ; Crops 1938 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 
contour-strip cultivation has now been adopted almost Millet : 
everywhere in the district. In the remainder of the pro- Bo ‘ 7 agi bl anodee | abe ce aa 
: : : ; alo . 029- 186: 136: 160: 
nannies Progress is also being made. Special staff is Seiehira | 362.1! "405-91 45811 °515-5 | 524.8 
ing recruited and trained to carry out reforestation of Bulrush 3-4 6-3 | 9 6 
the escarpment and prevent the spread to Karamoja Plantains 1,052:9 | 614-5} 884-7! 871-4 | 854-5 
district of desert conditions prevailing in the trans-border Potatoes : ‘ 
region of Turkana. Throughout the Protectorate, the kat . or ee a 1 498-9 | oe 
Agricultural Department is seeking to secure the adoption a) Sl aa git donee GARG are | aes 
of strip cropping, banding and contour ploughing, along Beans : 
with use of animal manures and adequate resting of the Maes '\ 399.2 | 116s ee peas sss 
land under grass fallow so as to prevent erosion and im- ya 1 : ; ; : 
prove the soil. Teaching and demonstration are the means Groundnuts | Ve 2 Bae es | eae a5 
chiefly employed. Use of the Department’s tractor units, Peas : | ie | 
for example, is made conditional on adequate steps being Pigeon .. |\ 197.6 |f 158-4 | 210-8 | 223-0 ' 213-7 
taken to prevent soil erosion. _Field | 34-7) 31-9) 38:3 | 52-6 
Agriculture generally in Uganda is subject to the handi- Simsim | 229°5 | 232 2 248:1 25 63 197-6 
Other 37-0 96°8 48-7 26:5 5-4 
caps of somewhat erratic weather conditions, pest-damage et Sh el 
to crops, and disease of crops and livestock. Locust aon | 4,682 | 5,160 | 5,219 | 5,179 


invasions, ‘“‘black-arm" disease of cotton, tsetse-borne 
trypanosomiasis and rinderpest in livestock are the 
principal scourges. 

The areas under the major forms of agriculture and 
under African and non-African cultivation, are shown in 
the table below for 1938 and 1948-51. 


ACREAGES OF AFRICAN AND NON- 
AFRICAN SUBSISTENCE AND CASHCROPS, 
1938 AND 1998~ 1951 (000 ACRES) 








Crops 1938 1949 
Subsistence : 
African(?) 5,160 
Cash : 
African(?) 1,805 
European 67 
Asian 
1,872 
Total Area i 
Cultivated 7,032 
African 6,965 
Non-African 67 





* Includes a small acreage oft minor African-grown cash crops. 


* The item “other” includes a small acreage of minor African- 
grown cash crops. 


Many local food crops, of course, are grown both as 
subsistence and cash crops: 

Of those shown above simsim and groundnuts are 
largely for domestic consumption but are also exported 
to some extent. Maize and beans are partly grown as 
subsistence crops while the surplus is sold on local markets 
or exported, mostly to other East African territories. 

The marketing of most locally grown foodstuffs surplus 
to producers’ requirements is regulated by the Government 
guaranteed prices published for these crops and the surplus 
is bought up by the Grain Storage Department and dis- 
tributed by them. To prevent seasonal shortages and 
eliminate waste the Government has built a large number 
of grain storage centres, the largest of which was opened 
at Jinja in 1950. This plant can process 4,500 tons of 
grain a month and has a storage space for 12,000 tons. 

Estimates of production (for subsistence and market) 


- of some of the more important food crops for which figures 


exist are given below:— 

















2 Principal crops only ; see note (’). 
PRODUCTION 
Maize | Average | Beans Average +» Groundnuts 
(a) Price to (b) Price to (shelled) 
Year *000 Producer , *000 Producer (c) 
| tons | Sh.per | tons | Sh.per ;  °000 
os ;  Cwt. | Cwr, tons 

1938 49° 280 82 6-72 47 
1939 53 2:30 °° 84 6°72 46 
1940 69 2°30 92 6-72 52 
1941 71° =| ~~ 2-80 91! 6:72 60 
1942 56 2:30 | 86 6:72 81 
1943 119 3-36 99 6°72 65 
1944 142 | 4-48 ' 106 6°72 86 
1945 71 448 93 6°72 107 
1946 138 “448  , 99 : 6:72 101 
1947 116 5-60 | 86 6:72, 99 
1948 1330 560 ' 104 | 6:72. 104 
1949 | 142 ‘| 560 | 108 8-70 95 
1950 | 142 | 5-60 = 45 9-00 103 
1951 121 7:77. WUT 11-47, 124 














Average Simsim | Average 
Price to (Seed) | Price to 
Producer | (d) | Producer 
Sh. per *000 Sh. per 
Cwt. tons | Cwr, 
11-20 30 11-20 
11-20 29 11-20 
11-20 28 11-20 
11-20 29 11-20 
11-20 35 11-20 
13-44 29 12-32 
13-44 32 12-32 
13-44 32 13-44 
13-44 30 13-44 
15-68 35 | 16-80 
18-53 30 | 22-40 
21-25 32 22-28 
23-59 33 23-61 
30-03 26 28-41 





(a), (5), (c), (a). Acreage planted is estimated on the basis of sample measurements in represen- 


tative areas. 


The total production is calculated from the ac! 


estimates using the following 


acreage 
(assumed) average yields per acre : (a) 0-45 tons, (6) 0-25 tons, (c) 0-3 tons shelled nuts, (0-13 tons, seed). 
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These figures can only be regarded as rough approxima- 
tions in view of the method of estimation used. They 
indicate, nevertheless, substantially increased cultivation 
of maize and of groundnuts, and some increase in culti- 
vation of beans, but little change in simsim compared with 
pre-war output. The extensive cultivation of maize in 
Uganda was stimulated during war-time, not without mis- 
givings, in order to assist in providing adequate food 
supplies for East Africa as a whole: it appears now to be 
accepted as a permanent feature. Maize is consumed 
domestically to an increasing extent, and farmers find it an 
easily grown and remunerative cash crop but it is very 
conducive to erosion. 

Plantains, which are the staple food crops in the elephant 
grass belt of Uganda, are of four chief variety-classes, used 
respectively for cooking, beer-making, roasting, and as a 
sweet banana. Grown in the “‘lusuku”’ or kitchen-garden, 
plantains require a good soil, protection from strong winds, 
and plenty of moisture; they form the staple food crop in 
the wetter parts of the Protectorate. A plantain garden, 
carefully cultivated, will maintain normal yields, averaging 
some 5 tons per acre, for thirty years or more. 

Millets form the staple food crop in the drier parts of 
Uganda. There are two major varieties, bulo (eleusine 
coracana,) known also as “‘Wimbi” and as ‘‘small” or 
“finger” millet, and sorghum; the former is more import- 
ant quantitatively accounting for some 70 per cent of total 
acreage under millets. The sorghum variety is less sus- 
ceptible to drought and is sown with bulo in some areas 
as an insurance against crop failure. In Karamoja and in 
Kigezi, as in the driest areas generally, sorghum is the 
principal crop. The grains are used to prepare flour and 
porridge, and for beer-making. Bulo can be stored for 
two to three years or even longer and is widely used as the 
principal grain famine-reserve. Sorghum is difficult to 
store and deteriorates rapidly. Yields vary within wide 
limits; bulo yields of 1,000 to 1,500 Ib. are common, 
while higher yields are not unknown. 

Sweet potatoes, third in acreage, are the only food crop 
which is important throughout the Protectorate. A fair 
amount of moisture is required and in the drier areas this 
is secured by planting near to swamps; elsewhere the sweet 
potato is a kitchen-garden crop. In good moisture con- 
ditions yields may reach 20 tons per acre, the average 
yield being perhaps 7 tons per acre. 

Cassava, which is probably a fairly recent introduction 
into Uganda, is now widely grown as a food reserve, 
especially in the plantain areas. The short-season varieties 
mature in six to nine months and must not be left in the 
ground beyond a year. The long-season varieties take a 
year or more to mature and do not deteriorate seriously if 
left in the ground for up to three or four years. 

Cassava is grown in separate plots or interplanted with 
other crops. Thorough and deep preparation of the land 
and careful early cultivation are needed. Yields vary 
according to variety and soil; up to 14 tons per acre is 
possible with some types. Cassava may be boiled or 
roasted; cassava flour is prepared by sun-drying and 
pounding. 

Peas (field peas, cow peas, pigeon peas) are widely 
grown, generally interplanted with other crops. Average 
yields may be of the order of 400-450 Ib. per acre. 

Beans are a supplementary food crop, grown in plots or 
interplanted. Yields from the pure crop have been 
estimated at 700 lb. per acre. Soya beans have been 
introduced but have not so far reached wide acceptance. 

Simsim (sesame) is a major source of oil in the diet of 
the Uganda African. Some 80 per cent of total simsim 
acreage is in Northern Province, and much of the re- 
mainder is in Eastern Province, especially Teso. Else- 
where simsim is grown essentially as a relish. A rich soil 
is needed. The crop is extremely sensitive to conditions 
of soil and climate; extensive commercial development 
appears unlikely on that account. Post-war crops have 
been disappointing. Yields vary widely; in some areas 
300 Ib. of seed per acre is considered good, in others over 
400 Ib. is usual. 

Groundnuts are grown widely as a subsistence crop, 
especially in Teso. In the inter-war period efforts to 


popularise the production of groundnuts as a cash and 
export crop were largely unsuccessful, cotton being then 
more profitable. In the post-war period production for the 
market and for export increased steadily. There are two 
main classes; the ‘“‘bunching” and “spreading” types. 
Seed is sown broadcast in clean land, after rain. 

Maize has long been grown as a subsidiary food crop, 
usually mixed with other grains. Acreage has increased 
considerably compared with pre-war. Under pressure of 
war time needs, special encouragement was given to pro- 
duction of maize after 1940, and output rose from 49,000 
in 1938 to 142,000 tons in 1950. Buganda is the chief 
maize growing area. 

Rice was introduced in the present century; production 
has suffered from periodical set-backs due to disease and 
insect pests. Asians mainly consume higher-grade im- 
ported rice, and the crop is not popular with Africans. 

The area under rice rose from 11,025 acres in 1942 to 
62,400 in 1945 but receded to 50,000 acres two years later. 
Yields average 900 Ib. per acre. 

“Lake Kyoga” is considered the best area for rice, and 
Serere in Teso district, with its existing experimental 
station, should form the centre of development. In a 
scheme prepared by the hydrological adviser, 12 units were 
envisaged, each of two square miles, terraced and bunded 
to provide two blocks of 500 acres of irrigation im each. 
Two crops of rice a year could be grown. The estimated 
cost of this scheme for 12,000 acres of rice land is £81,000. 

Aerial survey has revealed a number of large swamps, 
all of which appeared to warrant early and detailed in- 
vestigation. The Sezibwa River embraces an area 60 to 65 
miles long and three miles wide, which should provide 
some 10,000 acres of croppable land. 

Wheat was introduced in Toro in 1912, and cultivation 
remains chiefly confined to the eastern foothills of Ruwen- 
zori, within a radius of some 20 miles around Fort Portal, 
at 5,000-7,000 feet of altitude. General crop statistics 
indicate an average yield of 300-350 Ib. per acre, but yields 
of 900-1,000 Ib. per acre are known. 

Chillies are widely grown, the total area devoted to the 
crop being some 9,000 acres in an average year. Exports 
were substantial in the inter-war period, and in post-war 
years have risen to higher levels. 

Citrus fruits—oranges, lemons, limes, grapefruit, 
pomelos—grow well in Uganda and are cultivated widely 
but in small quantities only, for consumption in the home. 
Uganda’s geographical position limits the possibility of 
development of an export trade. - 

Other tropical fruits—mangoes, pineapples, avocados, 
papaws, guavas, passion fruits—are likewise grown 
extensively but for home consumption only. 

Vegetables of European varieties are grown widely for 
urban consumption and to an increasing extent by natives 
for their own use; they include potatoes, tomatoes, onions, 
shallots, leeks, cabbages, cauliflower, cucumbers, lettuces, 
cress, parsley, mint. Quantities entering into commerce 
are small. 


Cash Crops 

About a quarter of the cultivated land in Uganda is 
under ‘“‘cash” crops of which the most important is cotton. 

Sugar and sisal plantations are exclusively Asian- 
controlled; of total non-native coffee acreage some 93 per 
cent is European controlled and 7 per cent is in Asian 
hands. Rubber acreage is about 90 per cent European 
and 10 per cent Asian. Of tea, about 73 per cent is grown 
by European planters, and 27 per cent by Asians. Only 
very small quantities of tobacco are grown by European 
and Asian planters. 

The production and marketing of the principal cash 
crops, wherever native interests are in any way effected, 
are closely supervised and controlled by Government. 
The relevant legislation has been described in Part I above. 

Because of extreme price fluctuations and excessive 


; speculation in the markets®the Protectorate Government 


assumed control of all exports of cotton (from the 1940- 
194] season) and coffee (from the 1942 season); profits 
made on Sales were paid into the Cotton Profits and Hard 
Cotfee Control Funds which stood at £10,550,000 when 
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closed at 30th September, 1948. After grants had been 
made to African Local Governments and Development 
and Welfare Funds, the balance remaining of £3,925,000 
was paid into new funds called the Cotton and Coffee 
Price Assistance Funds. Surpluses realised subsequently 
on sales of cotton and of African-grown hard coffee have 
been paid into these price assistance funds, which at the 
end of 1952 stood at more than £22 million and £13 million 
for cotton and coffee respectively; the figure stated for the 
Cotton Fund includes £5 million, employed as working 
capital by the Lint Marketing Board. A separate price assis- 
tance fund is in existence in respect of Bugishu coffee, not 
covered by the general fund; this fund has recently been 
closed at a total of £807,000. European grown coffee falls 
outside the scope of these schemes. The object of the funds 
is to protect growers from the full effects of price- 
fluctuations.* 

Acreages devoted to the principal cash crops in recent 
years are shown in the following table:— 


CASH CROPS, ACREAGES: 1938 AND 
1948-1951 (000 ACRES) 





' 
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Acreage and production of cotton for a series of years 


are shown in the following table:— 


Production 
Year Acreage . \(Seed Cotton) | Cotton per; Bales 
| tons acre Ib. 400 Ib. 
1937-38 1,759,157 248.321 316 418,000 
1938-39 : 1,493,477 177,913 — 307,353 
1939-40 —_ 176,691 —_ 296,672 
1940-41 1,284,206 220,059 384 368,898 
1941-42 1,287,256 140,697 245 236,370 
1942-43 874,776 67,416 173 112,849 
1943-44 1,233,801 112,011 203 191,870 
1944-45 1,072,493 160,830 337 272,064 
1945-46 1,145,568 135,525 265 228,709 
1946-47 1,253,257 138,457 | 247 231,678 
1947-48 1,036,829 101,113 | 218 166,275 
1948-49 1,555,371 231,472‘ 333 391,110 
1949-50 1,628,473 205,569 309 339,884 
1950-51 1,535,200 205,816 300 346,463 
1951-52 | 1,517,716 219,643 324 380,257 
1952-53 1,470,899 189,600 1 288 i_324,957___ 


Yield Seed Cotton Lint 


The amount of cotton grown each year is greatly affected 
by weather conditions and disease. The distribution of 
cotton growing between provinces is shown below:— 




















Crop() 1938 | 1948 | 1949 1949 | 1950 | 1951 
African : Seren 
Cotton .. | 1,530-0 | 1,559-9 | 1,628-5 | 1,490-7 | 1,518-2 
Coffee .. | 52-8; 165-7, 166-9, 180-1) 199-5 
Tobacco 72/1 | 86 96| 108, 81 
1,590-0 | 1,736:7 ' 1,805-0 | 1,681-6 | 1,725-8 
| 
Non- African : | 
ugar 15:3) 258) 267] 26-7, 27:3 
Coffee 13-3) 158} 188] 2141) 209 
Sisal 72 9-9 | 8-1 98!) 85 
Rubber 10-8 7-0 70 7-0 70 
Tea 2-9 5-7 6: i 6-4 733 
Other(2).. 1-1 —_ a a ee 
50-6 | 641 | 66-7 66-7 ae: 70:9! 71-0 
Total(*) | 1,640-6 , 1,800-8 Celie 1,871-7 [ h7s25- 1,752-5 Eee eee 1,796-8 


1 Principal cash crops only ; a small acreage of minor 
African-grown cash crops is included with subsistence crops 
in the preceding tables. 

® Probably negligible in 1948-1951, 


Cotton 

Cotton is Uganda's principal export. Cotton lint and 
cotton seed represent approximately 60 per cent of 
Uganda’s exports to territories outside East Africa. 

Seed Cotton is produced in Uganda entirely by African 
peasant farmers, usually on small plots of 1-3 acres. There 
are no plantations. Most of the crop is grown in the 
Eastern Province and in Buganda with some small scale 
production in the Northern Province. Uganda lint has a 
staple length of 13-1} inches and occupies a position in 
the world midway between Egyptian and American. The 
yield is about 300 Ib. per acre on an average but is about 
400 in Buganda. Considerable efforts have been made by 
the Agriculture Department to raise yields and there are 
already signs that these are having some effect. Acreage 
fell by about 50 per cent during the war but is now back 
to the pre-war level. Increased output in the future is 
expected to come from higher yields rather than from 
increased acreage. 

Production of cotton is not appreciably above the pre- 
war level although prices are about five times greater. 

Cotton is planted in the period June-August in Uganda 
and picked in December-February. All seed is distributed 
free of cost by the Agricultural Department and no other 
varieties can be grown without permission. The Director 
of Agriculture also has power to prohibit export of cotton 
from particular areas and to destroy cotton seed harbour- 
ing pests or diseases. 

The preparation of the land for the crop is done largely 
by hand, as is the cultivation and picking. Sale of raw 
cotton to the ginneries and prices at each stage are fixed by 
the Governor upon the recommendation of the Uganda 
Lint Marketing Board. 


*It is now official policy to pay growers prices approximating 
to world prices for their products. 








1949 | 1950 | 1951 1952 
000 acres 
Buganda .. | 5469 | 535-0 416-5 | 341-7 
Eastern Province | 696-5 655:3 759-0 | 785-3 
North’n Province | 363-7 313-5 282-4 290-9 
Western Province 22-4 31-3 59-8 53-1 
Total 1,628-5 | 1,535-2 | 1,517:7 | 1,470-9 


During the war and up to 1952 all Uganda cotton with 
the exception of a very small amount was sold in bulk to 
India and the United Kingdom under an agreement at 
prices agreed annually. Since 1943, too, the price to the 
grower has been fixed in advance of the crop by the 
Uganda Government. Prior to the establishment of the 
Uganda Lint Marketing Board in 1949 sales were made 
by growers to licensed ginners, and prices to producers 
were fixed and remuneration to ginners and exporters 
laid down. Cotton was exported through the Cotton 
Exporters Group. The difference between prices paid to 
producers and prices received after handling expenses had 
been deducted went into a Cotton Profits Control Fund 
which was wound up in 1948. After setting some £4 million 
of this aside for a price assistance fund the balance was 
used for developmental purposes. The Royal Commission 
appointed in 1948 drew attention to certain abuses in the 
primary marketing of Uganda raw cotton and the in- 
efficiency of the ginning industry and in 1949/50 the first 
step in re-organising the industry was taken by setting up 
the Uganda Lint Marketing Board to control the entire 
marketing of the crop from producer to foreign buyer. 
The Board recommends to the Governor the price to be 
paid to the producer, purchases from ginners all lint cotton 
and cotton seed at prices recommended to and approved 
by the Governor, controls the licensing of ginners and 
undertakes all export. The Board continued the sale of 
raw cotton under agreement to India and the United 
Kingdom, but in the 1952/53 season all cotton is being 
disposed of by the Board on the free market. Profits made 
by the Board have been paid into a new Cotton Price 
Assistance Fund. (See page 86) 

The ginning of cotton has in the past been in the hands of 
Indians but legislation has recently been enacted to enable 
African growers through their registered co-operatives to 
gin up to 50,000 bales annually by 1956. Ginneries can be 
acquired compulsorily by the Government. The co- 
operatives will provide one third of the capital cost and 
the remainder will be lent by the Government at 53 per cent 
(interest 4 per cent and amortisation 1} per cent) over a 
period of thirty years. In 1952 there were 193 ginneries 
with an average output of 1,800 bales. It is proposed to 
reduce this number so as to give an average output of 
2,400 bales per ginnery and to lay down strict specifications 
and standards for ginneries. A Lint Quality Inducement 
scheme has also been introduced to encourage the pro- 
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duction of better grade lints. Formerly there was no price 
inducement to do so. Marketing centres have been im- 
proved and new storage sheds erected. 

The Cotton Price Assistance Fund was closed in 1952 
after reaching a total of £22 million.(') Of this £20 million 
is to be retained for price stabilisation and the balance 
used for the acquisition of uneconomic ginneries, the 
purchase of ginneries for Africans co-operatives, technical 
and teacher training schemes and a number of welfare 
projects, the schemes to be financed through an African 
Development Fund. 

It is estimated that the cotton price assistance fund 
could maintain a price to the grower of 6d. per Ib. (50 cents), 
the price paid in the 1952 season, for the next 8 ycars even 
if world prices fell to about half that figure. Towards the 
end of 1952 B.P. cotton lint commanded in Uganda a 
price of Sh. 2:47 per Ib. but in early 1953 prices fell to 
Sh. 2-43 and Sh. 2-36 per Ib. In 1952-3 a call of £200,000 
was made on the £20 million Cotton Price Assistance Fund 
to cover a price to producers of 50 cents per Ib. for seed 
cotton, which had been maintained at the same level as 
the previous season.(?) This price to producers requires a 
price of Sh. 2:58 per Ib. f.0.b. Mombasa to cover it. 

Since 1931 there has been an export tax on cotton (see 
page 79). Exports of cotton lint, seed etc. are shown in the 
table below :— 


_EXPORTS OF COTTON LINT AND SEED 

















Year | Cotton Lint Cotton Seed (i) Total 
| Tons | Tons £ £ 

1938 71,821 122,716 | 306,939 | 3,734,887 
1947 45,148 | 7,118,962] 13,000 | 144,559 | 7,263,521 
1948 ; 31,118 | 7,457,674] 8,682 195,301 | 7,652,975 
1949 | 69,689 |17,342,765| 70,446 | 1,456,193 | 18,798,958 
1950 | 62,182 | 16,697,697] 65,661 | 1,308,591 | 18,006,288 
1951 61,808 28,741,604] 51,525 | 1,305,277 | 30,046,881 
1952 i 67,507 | 29,953,559! 58,746 | 1,649,160 ! 31,602,719 





(i) Including derivatives, in oil and cake. Excluding these, 
however, in pre-war years (when the figures were probably 
relatively small), and excluding in post-war years exports to 
Kenya of cotton seed cake (which were certainly quite small). 


The prices paid to growers and bulk sale prices were 
as follows :— 

















Average Price to 
i Producer for Seed 
| Cotton Sh. per cwt. 

1938 8°90 

1939 8°82 

1940 \ 6°94 

1941 9-00 

1942 8-84 

1943 14-48 

1944 14:17 

1945 16-28 

1946 19-02 

1947 21-08 

1948 23-63 

1949 31-86 

1950 1 35-33 

1951 48-34 

1952 50-0 

1953 50-0 

Average 
Bulk Sale Price Cotton 
Lint Grade A d. per lb. 
f.0.b. Mombasa 

1948/1949 27:5 
1949/1950 30-0 
1950/1951 46-0 
1951/1952 50-07 





The estimated returns to African growers for seed cotton 
harvested in the years shown were:— 


()The balance of the fund at 31/7/53 was £24.8 million (in- 
cluding the £5 million capital of the Lint Marketing Board, but 
excluding £5 million already transferred to the African Develop- 
ment Fund). A further £5 million was due trom 1951 /2 receipts. 
Of this sum £94 million was subsequently transferred to the 
African Development Fund. 

(4)During 1953/4 the price to be paid will be -/45 cents per 
Ib. for B.P.32. 





Quantity — Value to Growers 

tons 000 £000 
1947... os 138 2,956 
1948. a 101 2,399 
1949... ea 231 7,376 
1950... = 208 7,334 
1951, i 215 10,372 


Coffee 

Coffee grown in Uganda is of two main types—Robusta, 
a hard coffee and Arabica, a mild quality coffee. The 
former requires a greater humidity and is generally a more 
suitable crop for altitudes below 4,000 feet. 

Most of the coffee is grown by Africans, non-native 
plantations only accounting for about 4,000 tons, mostly 
Robusta. Earlier plantations of Arabica were abandoned 
as unsuitable. Over 80 per cent of African grown coffee 
is Robusta. 

Cultivation of Robusta by Africans is encouraged by 
the distribution of seedlings at a nominal cost. Native 
production of robusta is concentrated almost entirely in 
the Mengo and Masaka districts of Buganda. A small 
production of higher quality Robusta is grown in the 
Bwamba district of Toro. Arabica, which accounts for 
about 10 per cent of African production, is practically con- 
fined to Bugishu in Eastern Province, which produces a 
pulped and washed Arabica comparable with Kenya 
coffee. 

The main African crop, however, leaves the farm assun- 
dried cherry and the non-African crop partly as pulped 
and washed and partly as unwashed coffee obtained from 
hulling the sun-dried cherry. 

Methods of cultivation vary considerably. On estates 
coffee is planted as a pure crop or interplanted with rubber. 
Some shade is needed varying with the location and type 
of plant. Formerly shipped as parchment all coffee is now 
hulled before export. There are six curing works licensed 
under the Coffee Grading Ordinance for the cleaning and 
grading of African coffee excluding the Bugishu crop for 
which special arrangements exist, and seven hulleries. 

Africans are to be allowed to build and operate six new 
curing works. Estates will continue to cure their own 
coffee. 

Production of various types of coffee by native growers, 
with the Bugishu crop shown separately and the output 
of non-native coffee is shown in the table below. There 
has been a considerable increase in production compared 
with pre-war as a result of high world prices. It is expected 
that production will rise from an average of 40,000 tons 
a year at present to 50,000 tons by 1960, judging from 
the demand for seedlings. 


UGANDA COFFEE PRODUCTION (') 





(Clean Coffee) 
000 tons 
Native Production Non-Native Production Total 
Robusta(?) Bugishu Robusta(3) 

Arabica 
1938 Bt 1 - 12 
1946 24 2 3 29 
1947 17 2 5 24 
1948 31 2 4 37 
1949 18 2 3 23 
1950 26 2 3 31 
1951 35 3 4 42 
1952 30 2 5 37 


(‘) Figures of African Robusta production are usually given 
in the form of coffee in cherry and those of Bugishu Arabica in 
parchment. All figures have been converted to a clean coffee 
base in the above table, the conversion rate uscd being based on 
a 50 per cent lossin weight in the case of converting cherry to 
clean coffee and a 20 per cent loss in the case of parchment. 
Adjustments have also been made to convert crop year figures to 
a calendar year basis. 

(¢) Contains very small quantities of Arabica. The amount 
was only about 300 tons in 1950 and at no time during this 
period exceeded 500 tons. 

(3) Contains very small quantities of Arabica from 1949 
onwards never amounting to more than some 300-400 tons. 


The marketing of coffee in Uganda is carried out under 
three distinct forms of organisation described below :— 

Native Coffee (excluding the Bugishu crop) is marketed 
through a Control Committee, (the Controller being the 
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Director of Agriculture) which buys through approved 
agents, the price to the grower being fixed by the Com- 
mittee as are the prices at which the Agents purchase at the 
licensed curing works. All the crop is marketed by the 
Control Committee. The latter had a contract with the 
United Kingdom Ministry of Food for the sale of 4,000 
tons of Robusta and 500 tons of Arabica a year and the 
Bwamba native Robusta crop of about 250 tons for the 
period of 1947-1952 and has contracted to supply 6,000 
tons of Robusta (unwashed) to the Ministry of Food 
during the seasons 1952/1953 and 1953/1954. The bulk 
of the native crop, however, is sold by the Control at the 
Mombasa auctions. 

Profits on sales go into the Coffee Price Assistance Fund 
established in 1948, the primary object of which is to 
stabilise prices to growers in the event of a heavy fall in 
world prices. At the end of the 1951/1952 marketing 
season the Fund amounted to approximately £11 million.(‘) 

Bugishu Coffee. This native-grown high grade Arabica 
is marketed through the Bugishu Coffee Scheme, a cor- 
porate body controlled by a Statutory Board of Manage- 
ment consisting of the Director of Agriculture, the 
Accountant General, Provincial Commissioner and 
Agricultural Officer, Registrar of Co-operatives, Commer- 
cial Adviser and two African representatives of producers. 
The Board purchases all Bugishu coffee, processing the 
portion bought as cherry and railing the coffee-in-parch- 
ment to Nairobi for curing, and is responsible for its 
marketing. About half of the crop, 1,000 tons a year, was 
sold under contract to the Ministry of Food for the 
period 1947-1952 and 700 tons is under contract to the 
latter for the seasons 1952/1953 and 1953/1954. The 
remainder of the crop is disposed of by the Board at the 
Nairobi Mild Coffee Auctions. 

The Board fixes the price to growers and profits on the 
scheme are paid into a special price assistance fund which 
amounted to over £800,000 at the end of 1952. There are 
large variations in the prices paid to producers owing to 
differences in type of coffee grown, grade and degree of 
processing. In late 1951, 50 to 53 cents per Ib. was paid 
for native Robusta coffees and the price was raised to 70 
cents in July 1952. Average prices paid to native producers 
in Uganda for Robusta for a series of years have been as 
follows :— 


* Average Price to Producers for Native Robusta Coffee, 
cents per Ib. shillings per cwt. 


1938 6 6-7 
1946 15 16:8 
1947 17 19-0 
1948 19 21:3 
1949 21 23-5 
1950 25 28-0 
1951 40 44:8 
1952... 50 56-0 
1953 (est.) 70 78-4 


* Average prices to producers (price payable at curing works 
for native Robusta (kiboko) unhulled during the first half of 
the years shown.) 


The return to producers for the Bugishu (Arabica) crop 
is shown below:— 


Gross Return to Producers—Bugishu Coffee Crop 


Crop year ending Tons (parchment) Value £000 
1947... 3,058 107-2 
1948 2,996 121-7 
1949 2,857 173-8 
1951 2,852 184-8 
1952 3,896 442:1 
1953 2,203 a 


The estimated return to growers for the total African 
crop, Robusta and Arabica, was as follows:— 


()The Price Assistance Fund was around £14 million in mid 
1953. A minimum of £5 million is likely to be retained for 
stabilisation and most of the balance transferred to the A.D.F. 
by Legislative Council. 


Return to Growers for Total African Coffee Crop 


*Quantity Value 

000 tons £000 
1947... ane 36 759 
1948... ne 73 1.588 
1949... te 37 1,050 
1950... ws 56 2,035 
1951 Bs 74 3,612 


* The quantities shown here differ from those shown in the 
production table on page 86 as the figures in this table are 
unhulled coffee whereas those on page 86 have been converted 
to a clean coffee basis. 


The range of market prices received for native robusta 
coffees in the year ending August are shown below:— 

1948/9 1949/50 1950/51 1951/52 

£ per ton 130/250 170/330 280/359 350/370 


Since 1945 there has been a graduated export tax on all 
African grown coffee exported. (See page 79.) Non-native 
producers did not pay export duty but have, of course, 
been liable to income tax.(?) 

Non- Native Coffee. This is marketed through the Non- 
Native Coffee Marketing Board comprising the Director of 
Agriculture and seven registered growers’ representatives. 
Some 1,500 to 2,000 tons a year has been disposed of by 
the Board to the Ministry of Food since 1947. The present 
contract expires in 1954. The rest of the crop is sold at the 
Mombasa auctions. The Board does not accumulate 
trading surpluses and there is no price stabilisation fund. 

Exports of all Uganda coffee are shown below. The 
Trade Returns do not distinguish between hulled and 
parchment coffee but in the following table all figures 
have been converted to a hulled basis. 


EXPORTS OF COFFEE 
(HULLED EQUIVALENT) _ 














jl \ Value 
Arabica| Robusta | Triange | Total £ 

tons tons | tons tons 000 
1938 iw 4 ae ie 14,040 324 
1946 ae 30,541 822 31,363 1,800 
1947 ie 20,703 280 20,983 1,548 
1948 1,518 35,450 825 37,783 3,252 
1949 897 22,108 782 23,787 2,880 
1950 | 2,474 27,850 1,526 31,850 8,328 
1951 4,129 38,322 1,173 43,624 13,654 
1952 1,999 36,371 1,054 39,424 12,345 

.. not available. 


In 1952 proposals for the reorganisation of the industry 
were published, which would improve the marketing and 
processing of coffee and place African and non-native 
growers on the same footing as regards prices, taxation 
and price stabilisation. Under these proposals a Coffee 
Board would be set up to supersede all the above organisa- 
tions but the Bugishu Scheme, which would be excluded 
from the organisation. The old Price Assistance Fund 
would be closed at £3 million, and the surplus used for 
matters of direct African benefit, as has been done with 
the Cotton fund. A new Subsidisation Fund, to which all 
growers, non-African and African, would contribute alike 
and from which all would benefit, would then be set up. 

Measures would also be taken to ensure African partici- 
pation in the coffee processing trade and to prevent 
further expansion of non-African curing. The proposals 
above were then submitted to an ad hoc Committee of 
Legislative Council, which is shortly due to report*: it is 
understood that the first scheme has been extensively 
modified. 

Sugar, though less important as an export crop than 
cotton and coffee, is first among estate-grown crops in 
acreage and in value of annual production. In post-war 
years sugar has represented some 60 per cent, by value, 
of the annual output of all estate (i.e. non-native) crops. 

Production by Africans is of domestic varieties of cane 
not suitable for plantation cultivation; it is insignificant in 
scale and used mainly for consumption within the home. 


* Report published July 1953. 
(?)Under the Coffee Export Duty Ordinance 1953, non-native 
growers will pay export duty but will get a refund of half the 
duty if they pay income tax. 
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Commercial cultivation is almost entirely in the hands of 
Asian (Indian) enterprises. There are numerous small 
enterprises producing ‘‘jaggery”’, by boiling the juice in 
large open pans until thick enough to solidify on cooling. 
A large estate and factory was opened in 1924 at Lugazi 
(Mengo) and a second in 1929 at Kakira (Busoga, near 
Jinja). These two Indian owned enterprises now employ a 
labour force of some 19,000 and are by far the largest 
individual concerns in the Protectorate. They produce a 
“plantation white” sugar, and not yellow crystals as do 
many tropical plantations. The Lugazi factory produces 
power alcohol on a scale permitting its use by the factory 
as a fuel for machinery and transport. There are plans for 
establishing a third large sugar estate in the Busoga 
district on land now closed owing to tsetse infestation. 

The rich elephant grass country in the red-soil areas 
bordering Lake Victoria appears most favourable to sugar 
production; expansion is limited mainly by availability of 
suitable land. Good drainage and thorough preparation 
of the soil are needed. The varieties of cane grown com- 
mercially are of external origin, having been drawn from 
most sugar-producing regions. An American variety— 
POJ.2725—which appears immune from mosaic and is 
resistant to red stripe—the most serious diseases of sugar 
cane—is having most success, but experiments with new 
varieties continue. Yields of cane vary, the average being 
about 40 tons per acre. 

Export possibilities are limited by the long rail-haul to 
the coast. 

The entire surplus over domestic needs is now consumed 
within the neighbouring East African territories of Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar. In some previous years, how- 
ever, substantial quantities were exported to the United 
Kingdom and Ceylon, and small quantities to other 
African Territories. 

Sugar production is recorded for excise purposes, but a 
significant part of the total escapes record, being grown by 
African farmers and consumed either on the farm or 
locally. A further large part of the African grown sugar is 
crudely refined and enters into trade as jaggery or mus- 
covado, some of it being exported to neighbouring 
territories; this too, does not appear to be covered by the 
excise figures which correspond with those given elsewhere 
for the production of the two Indian-owned estates only. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION 





Year Value 
(£) 

1936 20,360 

1937 28,430 

1938 38,577 

1946 46,031 966,651 

1947 56,916 \ 1,206,619 

1948 64,708 1,358,868 

1949 46,108 1,021,695 

1950 54,624 E 1,720,624 

1951 48,784! 1,646,426 

___ 1952 55,180 7 Ss 
.. Not available. 


Tobacco has been cultivated in Uganda since long before 
the arrival of Europeans, and consumed mainly by 
smoking as pipe tobacco, and to a smaller extent by 
chewing and in the form of snuff. With the coming of the 
cigarette, the cultivation and use of indigenous tobacco 
though still widespread is diminishing; tobacco cultivation 
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and the consumption of tobacco generally, however, is 
increasing. 

Acreage on non-native plantations rose for a few years 
about 1930, but later fell again to negligible proportions. 
At present, therefore, cultivation is carried on almost 
entirely by Africans who dispose of their crop to local 
manufacturers or to exporters. 

Tobacco production has increased greatly since the 
immediate pre-war years as the following table shows:— 

The following table gives some of the main statistics 
relating to the development of fire-cured tobacco in 
Bunyoro, which is the principal producing area:— 

PRODUCTION AND YIELDS OF FIRE- 
CURED TOBACCO IN BUNYORO DISTRICT 








Area Pro- Yield Price per lb. 
Year | planted| duction | per acre 

acres tons Ibs. Grade I | Grade Il 

| cents | cents 

1937 2,590 592 512 27 | 17 
1938 4,000 | 1,037 580 29 19 
1946 4,980 754 338 35 ! 25 
1947 4,754 716 337 37 27 
1948 6,928 | 1,103 357 45 35 
1949 3,972 707 399 45 38 
1950 5,532 860 = 348 52 38 
1951 | 3,000 580 ! 434 72 50 








There was a reduction in acreage and in production in 
Bunyoro, during 1949, in spite of the continued official 
policy of stimulating the crop: this was attributed by the 
Agricultural Department to adverse weather conditions 
and to the competition of cotton. Subsequent price in- 
crease failed to produce an increased output. In the smaller 
Mubende District some expansion continued to take place. 

Production of air-cured tobacco was expanding rapidly 
before the war but subsequently declined as a result of 
war-induced demand for labour and for increased food 
production. In the post-war period production has 
begun to rise again, and was around half a million pounds 
in 1952. Current annual production of flue-cured tobacco 
is of the order of 500,000 Ib. 

Cultivation of fire-cured tobacco is concentrated in 
Bunyoro. Production fluctuates considerably from year 
to year. The maximum reached was in 1942 and 1943, 
at 3-2 and 3-8 million pounds respectively. 

A fertile soil, well drained and of a fairly high clay 
content is required for successful tobacco cultivation; the 
red earths of Uganda usually produce good crops. Con- 
siderable damage is caused by hail. Yields vary widely 
and have in recent years shown some tendency to fall. 
The overall average is now in the neighbourhood of 
400 Ib. per acre (no allowance being made for damage 
from hail and other causes), but yields of up to1,000 Ib. 
have been reported on selected plots. 

The marketing and prices of tobacco are closely con- 
trolled by Government. Purchases are made in two 
grades between which a price-differential of 10 cents was 
formerly maintained. The prices for Grade I and Grade 
II fire-cured are shown in the table above. 

Cigarettes and tobacco (manufactured and unmanufac- 
tured) rank next after cotton and coffee, in order of 
Uganda’s exports; they go mainly to Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Zanzibar and the Belgian Congo. 

Uganda normally imports substantial quantities of 
tobacco, mainly from the United States of America and 
South Africa; some is re-exported. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION 





1937 | 





Quantity : 
Fir 
*Flue-cured 
Air-cured 
Nicotine 
Value : 
Fire-cured £ 
Flue-cured ri 
£ 


Tons 


Air-cured 
Nicotine 


——————— NEE 


* Green leaf. 








1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 
[——————_-_-——————_ 
1,284 | 1,025 | 1,039 | 734 
400 | 432 | (577 | 1,234 

76 | 114 | 225 | 239 
741 | 752 | 542 | 400 
62,318 | 47,944 | 55,167 | 54,826 
2,522 | 2,647 | 3,512 | 8,276 
3,602 | 5,304 |11,781 | 17,098 
9,963 110,108 | 8,672 | 8,065 
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To encourage high price-for-weight crops in areas 
remote from a railhead, the cultivation of tobacco of high 
nicotine content was begun in 1941 in Kigezi District in 
the south-west, and was later extended into Ankole. 
Production has declined recently. The tobacco is used to 
prepare nicotine extract for use in the manufacture of 
insecticides. 

Tea is an estate-grown crop of increasing importance in 
Uganda. Experimental plantings of imported tea seed 
took place intermittently from the year 1900 onwards, but 
only on one European estate—near Mityana—was any 
considerable area planted with tea before 1924. From 
the late 1920s European planters showed increasing 
interest in the crop, and acreage expanded continuously. 
The rate of expansion between 1936 and 1947 was limited 
by Uganda’s participation in the International Tea Agree- 
ments, but in February, 1947, Uganda withdrew from 
these restriction schemes as also did Kenya and Tangan- 
yika about the same time. Since 1947 the acreage has 
increased steadily. 


TEA PRODUCTION 


; 
Quantity 











Year Acreage 
(tons) 

1939 | 2,886 

1946 | 41525 ine 
1947 | 5/121 1725 
1948 | 5.656 1,606 
1949 | 6.157 1,500 
1950 | 6.406 1349 
i981 | 7321 | 1918 


A varying but large proportion of the crop is consumed 
domestically. 

Prices for tea for internal consumption had been held 
considerably below export prices in the three East African 
territories. Local prices, however, were increased in 1951 
on the understanding that the requirements of the internal 
market would be satisfied in full and that local prices 
would be kept lower than export prices. In 1950 legislation 
was passed in all three territories setting up statutory bodies 
to control the industry and also an Inter-Territorial Cen- 
tral Tea Committee and an East African Tea Research 
Institute financed from a cess on acreage planted and tea 
manufactured. 

An annual average rainfall of 60 inches is usually con- 
sidered the minimum for profitable tea planting, but that 
amount of rainfall occurs in Uganda only in places other- 
wise unsuitable for tea growing. Marked success in spite 
of smaller rainfall is probably accounted for at least 
partly by the fact that rainfall is well-distributed. Tea 
thrives in Uganda on a less acid soil than is usually regarded 
as essential. 

Sisal is grown on one Indian estate. A few sisal plants 
were introduced in 1903 with good results. The first fibre, 
in 1908, was reported of high quality. 

The first enterprise on a commercial scale was begun in 
1929 with the lease by an Indian concern of 10,000 acres 
at Masindi Port; a factory was opened in 1934 by which 
time 4,800 acres had been planted. This remains the only 
sisal estate and factory in Uganda. It employs at present 
some 1,300 workers. 

Of annual production in recent years, some 67 per cent 
has been exported as fibre, and some 13 per cent in the 
form of tow. Exports for a series of years are shown 
below :— 

(A single Indian estate is responsible for the entire 
production of sisal.) 


What is most striking about the figures is the treniendous 
rise in the value of the crop as a result of the rise in world 
prices. 


Rubber 

Indigenous wild rubber was collected in the early twen- 
tieth century at first by natives, and later by European—in 
cluding Italian and German—companies operating under 
licence. Exports reached substantial amounts (945 cwt., 
£14,121 in 1910) and continued to 1920. Small amounts 
may continue to be exported, but since 1922 are no longer 
distinguished in the export returns from plantation rubber. 

Experimental plantings were carried out in the early 
twentieth century with a number of species imported from 
Kew, and it became evident that Para Rubber (Hevea 
brasiliensis) was the only variety suitable for plantation 
cultivation and continuous tapping. Plantation cultivation 
began in 1908, and expanded steadily. Non-native estates 
are concentrated chiefly in Mengo, as also is the small 
amount of native cultivation of rubber. Smaller areas are 
under rubber in the other districts of Buganda, in Bunyoro, 
and in Busoga. 
Soils in these areas of Uganda are well suited to rubber; 
rainfall and temperature on the other hand are lower than 
is usual in rubber producing countries, though rainfall is 
well-distributed and fully absorbed by the soil. Growth 
is slow, and it takes seven years for trees to reach 20 inches 
girth and for the bark to attain a thickness of 7 mm., 
which are considered the necessary minima. A similar 
period is needed for renewal of the bark, and great 
economy of the bark during tapping is required. On most 
estates a cycle of eight or ten years, is practised. 

Rubber content of the latex is from 30 to 40 per cent, 
ie. is similar to that of other countries. An average yield 


" of 2 Ib. per tree is obtained at 9 or 10 years age. The yield 


per acre of mature rubber has been estimated at 300 Ib., 
but is less on most estates. 

The principal disorders of Hevea are brown bast, limiting 
the area of bark which can be tapped, and oidium. Inter- 
planting of rubber with coffee is frequently practised to 
provide shade for the latter. 

Production has varied with the course of world prices. 
Exports were reduced to nil in 1932, and were valued at 
only £268 in the following year when the price was 1-8d. 
per Ib. 

The loss of Malaya in 1941 revived interest and produc- 
tion increased rapidly until 1943 when 854 tons were 
exported. Subsequently interest in the crop diminished; 
during 1948 only 174 tons were exported valued at £18,356; 
in 1949 exports of 44 tons were valued at only £4,867, but 
in 1951 exports rose to 228 tons valued at £90,302. 


Other Cash Crops 

Mention has been made in the preceding section of the 
fact that groundnuts and chillies, grown mainly for 
domestic consumption, are also exported to an increasing 
extent. Maize also, has in recent years been produced 
increasingly for the market. 

Cocoa has been tried in Uganda as an estate crop, but 
the soil does not appear generally suitable and production 
was discontinued after the early 1920s. 

Various oil-producing plants exist or are cultivated in 
Uganda, but not as yet on a large scale. They include the 
oil palm, the shea nut, and the candle nut. Production for 
export has so far been limited mainly by cost of trans- 
portation. Ojil-seeds include cotton-seed, sesame, and 
castor seed. Only the first of these is important at present 
as an export crop. Experiments with tung have in the past 
been unsuccessful. Some 12,000 tons of castor seed are 
exported. 


SISAL EX PORTS 


| 
| 1936 | 1937 1938 1946 


tons {1,451 | 877 | 1,728 1,055 
es eas its 39,436 





Quantity 
Value 








1947 1948 1949 


1950 | 1951 1952 


677 1,183 878 1,023 
91,217 | 68,124 | 107,124 





1,190 936 
194°173 | 117,965 
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Mauritius, manila, and sunn hemps and ramie or china 
grass have been tried in Uganda, but indications so far are 
that production under present conditions would not be 
economic. Experimental plantings of jute were unsuccessful. 


After experimental cultivation for a number of years, 
flax has been introduced as a commercial crop in Kigezi 
and Ankole, where it is produced by African cultivators. 


Livestock 


Uganda Protectorate carries approximately 24 million 
cattle and between 3 and 4 million sheep and goats. 
Donkeys are used in the north-east as pack animals, 
principally by the Karamojong, while horses in Uganda 
are few. The two principal strains of cattle are the long- 
horned and straight-backed cattle of Ankole, and the 
short-horned and hump-backed Zebu of the north and 
the east. Cross-bred strains between the two groups are 
common and predominate in Buganda. There are wide 
variations in size and weight, mature Karamojong Zebu 
bullocks averaging some 550 pounds dead weight, Ankole 
Longhorn about 450 pounds and West Nile Zebu only 
250-300 pounds. 


During the past decade very considerable developments 
have occurred in the livestock industry as a whole and in 
the attitude of the native towards his livestock. In the 
cattle producing areas of Eastern Province and over the 
greater part of the intensive farming areas of Buganda the 
rearing of cattle for sale as beef and for the production of 
milk has come to be regarded as a cash industry, and 
gradually the African farmer is beginning to appreciate 
the correct place of livestock in mixed farming practice. 


Until comparatively recent years cattle, sheep and goats 
throughout Uganda have been regarded as criteria of 
wealth. Inherent conservatism and lack of economic 
pressure necessitating the sale of surplus stock were 
basically responsible for this attitude. The majority of 
the cattle owning tribes, with the notable exception of the 


pastoral Karamojong and Bahima, have now developed a’ 


radical change in outlook towards their livestock. Today 
cattle rearing for sale is regarded as a definite commercial 
undertaking and a not inconsiderable source of income. 
The development of this attitude dates back to pre-war to 
the first cattle markets established in the cattle producing 
areas by the Veterinary Department. During the following 
years expanding market systems and export facilities 
brought with them the realisation of the value of livestock 
in terms of cash. At the same time a considerable expan- 
sion in internal trade developed, with great increase in the 
availability of consumer goods. In recent years a high 
standard of living amongst many of the native com- 
munities, resulting in an increasing consumption of meat, 
has created a constant demand for livestock from the main 
producing areas, and today a meat ration has become a 
regular part of the dietary of much of the African popu- 
lation. 


The change of attitude towards livestock has been most 
marked in the intensive farming areas of Buganda where 
assured markets for livestock and livestock products exist 
and where the demand for such commodities always 
exceeds the supply. In these areas intensive methods of 
cattle management have developed and on the whole the 
standard of animal husbandry has reached a high level 
compared with that in other areas of the Protectorate. 
The more advanced Baganda cattle owners no longer 
leave their herds in sole charge of unenlightened Bahima 
herdsmen, but exercise personal control to secure improve- 
ments in feed, housing and general care of their cattle. 
The improvement in condition and increase in produc- 
tivity of the herds under such management has been 
striking. 

In the large cattle producing areas in Eastern and 
Northern Provinces the general standard of animal 
husbandry is still low, despite the considerable advances 
which have been made in the marketing aspects of the 
livestock industry. Livestock production is, however, 
regarded as a source of annual income and it is believed 
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that improvements in the husbandry level already evident 
in certain areas will extend throughout the mixed farming 
areas of Eastern and Northern Uganda. Little progress 
can be recorded in the development of animal industry 
amongst the pastoral tribes of Uganda, the Karamojong 
and Bahima, who own approximately half a million cattle. 
Both these tribes are nomadic pastoralists, are conservative 
to the extreme and have been influenced but little by 
advancing westernisation. Both these tribes are prepared 
to sell surplus stock, but much yet remains to be done in 
developing animal industry in these areas, where the 
problem is largely one of social and economic development. 


Markets have now been established in all districts of the 
Protectorate for the sale of livestock. Whilst in many 
districts these markets serve entirely as centres at which 
stock is bought and sold to meet local requirements, in 
the stock producing areas large primary markets have been 
developed at which traders purchase cattle, sheep and 
goats for export to the consuming areas in other parts of 
the Protectorate, notably Buganda and Busoga. Here 
secondary markets are established for the sale of imported 
stock to the numerous butchers operating throughout the 
consuming areas. The overall consumption of livestock 
throughout the Protectorate is some 350,000 cattle and 
more than one million sheep and goats annually. The 
value to producers of cattle sold in 1951 has been estimated 
at over £4 million. 


Mention has been made above of the Ngogwe Livestock 
Improvement Area where mixed farming is demonstrated 
and taught. Further pilot areas have been developed in 
other districts of the Protectorate with the objective of 
stimulating local interest in improved methods of breeding, 
feeding and management of livestock. It has been found, 
particularly in Buganda, that the economic factor is all- 
important and where new methods adopted by a few 
farmers have been shown to pay dividends, then general 
application of these new ideas becomes acceptable to most. 
A fundamental principle in these areas is to inculcate into 
the minds of the African farmers a realisation of the 
correct place of livestock in mixed farming practice. 


It has been found that there are few diseases of cattle 
which do not occur in Uganda. Trypanosomiasis is wide- 
spread and exists in every district in the Protectorate; 
during the past three years Dimidium bromide has been 
used on an increasing scale in the treatment of this disease 
and the lives of very many thousands of cattle have been 
saved by its use. With the introduction of Antrycide it is 
hoped that the disease will be reduced. Rinderpest and 
pleuro-pneumonia are endemic in Karamoja. Whilst 
pleuro-pneumonia has been confined to this district, 
occasional extensions of rinderpest have occurred into the 
adjacent large stock producing areas; such outbreaks of 
rinderpest have normally been quickly controlled by 
immunisation. It is hoped that the time is not far distant 
when these two diseases will be eliminated. 


The amount and value of the exports of hides and skins 
in recent years have been:— 


Exports of Hides and Skins 


Quantity Value 

cw. £000 

1948 es bn 40 515 
1949 he a 38 491 
1950 “ a 41 737 
1951 ba a 44 1,184 
1952 i aes 44 723 


Forestry 


Closed forest, almost entirely reserved, covers only some 
34 per cent of Uganda’s land area, and is concentrated 
mainly near the north-west shores of Lake Victoria and in 
a broken belt along the western rift. No less important, 
however, is the open forest found throughout the Pro- 
tectorate. Total forest represents about 8 per cent of the 
total land and swamp area. 


The forest land of Uganda, on 31st December, 1951, was 
composed as follows :— 
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! Total operating on reserves and public land, and 19 on private 
| coe Open Forest Aa land. Total output was 45,000 tons of logs of which 24,000 
fae , Miles) tons came from Crown Lands in 1951. Of this only 2,515 
State Forest | tons was exported in 1951. It was found necessary to 
Production Reserves .. 1495: 288 1,783 place an embargo on exports of most timber in that year 
Protection Reserves .. {| 1,005 3,004 4,009 owing to local shortages. Prices were also freed from 
Unreserved  .. vt 3 123 126 control 
Total 2,503 3,415 5,918 Exports of mahogany and muvule and of softwoods 
were formerly almost entirely to Kenya. 
C fciteniord eae Forest | 
Production Reserves . 153, 43 196 
Protection Reserves .. — 431 431 TIMBER PRODUCTION 
Unreserved... | 85 89 174 000 cubic ft. 
Total .. ww | 238 563 801 : ee eae 
Private Forest .. ne 100 am 100 Year Total Troko Soft Wood 
Total Forest Land .. | 2,841 3,978 6,819 1938 res 852 2 
-__-_ooo >? nk kee eee % 
rere | mw | ie | gi 
Land and Swamp Area)* °; 3.5 49 8.4 ’ 1 
r [er 1942 2844 1,416 12 
Total Forest Reserve 2,653 3,766 6,419 1943 4,032 2,124 12 
1944 ; 4,200 2,160 132 
(As percentage of total 1945 4,560 2,256 156 
Land and Swamp Area) ° 3.3 4.7 8.0 1946 4,140 2,364 132 
| 1947 ! 2,208 732 144 
ce - a | 
* Total land and swamp area, 80,292 sq. miles. ee ose es ie 
3 1950 ' 2,352 444 
As at 31st December, 1951, the forest reserves were dis- 1951 1,920 432 108 


tributed between provinces as follows :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF FOREST RESERVES 











| Area of Forest Reserves (Square Miles) 

Land and | ————_ ——_ As 

Swamp Area Central Local : percentage 

(Square Forest Forest Total of Land and 

miles) Reserves Reserves i Swamp Area 
Buganda Province 17,295 527 | 4 531 | 3+1 
Western Province 18,131 2,033 178 2,211 i 12-2 
Northern Province... 33,168 2,250 328 2,578 78 
Eastern Province ae 11,698 982 117 1,099 9:4 
Total (Uganda) 80,292 5,792 627 6,419 8-0 











Forest reserves are regarded as fully adequate only in 
Kigezi, Bunyoro, Madi, and Bugishu Districts. Deficiency 
is greatest in Lango and Bukedi Districts and in Buganda 
Province. 

The policy of the Government is to establish afforested 
land in sufficient area to preserve water supplies, and to 
maintain soil stability and suitable conditions for agricul- 
ture while providing adequate supplies of forest produce, 
including wood and charcoal for fuel. The cutting and 
export of timber are controlled by the Forests and Export 
of Timber Ordinances. Extension of the operations of the 
Forestry Department are provided for under the 10 year 
Plan. At the end of 1951 the total area under regeneration 
was 23,313 acres and regeneration had been completed on 
2,345 acres. Plantations afforested which were not pre- 
viously under forest amounted to 22,004 acres at the end 
of 1951. 

The principal hardwoods are Muvule (Iroko), African 
Mahogany, Sapele Mahogany, and Ironwood. Muvule is 
stronger than but otherwise generally similar in properties 
to Burma Teak; it is resistant to fire and termites. Iron- 
wood weighs about 52 lb. per cubic foot at 12 per cent 
moisture content; it is almost completely termite-proof 
and is specially suitable where durability is important 
rather than weight—e.g., for bridge timbers and railway 
sleepers. 

There are various light hardwoods, such as mujwa and 
musisi, not exceeding 38 Ib. per cubic foot dry weight, and 
usable as substitutes for soft woods, in the manufacture of 
cheap furniture and interior fittings, and in box-making. 
Coniferous timbers supply the softwoods, the only species 
exploited commercially being podo (Podocarpus). 

Overcutting under the stimulus of war-time needs has 
now been brought virtually to an end, and timber ex- 
ploitation is controlled at a figure only slightly above the 
estimated annual increment and about 50 per cent above 
the pre-war output. There are nine sawmilling firms 





The increase of production in wartime was chiefly in Iroko 
and to a smaller extent in mahogany and other hard woods. 
Only a relatively small amount of soft wood is produced, 
though this remains much more than in the immediate 
pre-war years (which may have been exceptional). 

Some 5 million solid cubic feet of firewood is produced 
annually (this figure represents sales from public lands and 
forest reserves). 

Imports are almost entirely of softwoods and plywoods. 
In 1951 these were valued at approximately £31,000, of 
which approximately 84 per cent came from Scandinavia. 


Fisheries 

Major barriers to the movement of fish are Murchison 
Falls and Semliki Falls; these effectively separate Lake 
Albert from Lakes Kyoga, Victoria, Edward and George. 
Ripon Falls present a smaller barrier to movement 
between Lake Kyoga and Lake Victoria. Existing wide 
divergences between the species of fish inhabiting these 
lakes are thereby preserved. 

Generally preferred by Europeans is the ‘“‘ngege” 
(tilapia); this averages about 14 Ib., though in Lake 
Albert where it is not so plentiful it is twice this size. The 
largest local fish is the Nile ‘“‘perch’’, the heaviest taken in 
a net weighing 336 Ib.: the angler’s best is 226 lb. The 
Nile perch, mpoi, wachone, tilapia and other types of fish 
are a valuable source of protein food, in which native 
diet is generally deficient. 

The Fish and Crocodile Ordinance of 1950 was de- 
signed to improve control of these industries. 

There are no comparative statistics of fishing of a 
comprehensive nature. The inshore waters of the principal 
lakes tend to be over fished, but encouragement being 
given to new forms of enterprise should stimulate the 
systematic fishing of the deeper waters also, and ensure 
the best use of available resources of fish both for domestic 
consumption and for export to the Belgian Congo. The 
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annual value of Uganda's fisheries has been put at nearly 
£300,000. A substantial proportion used to come from 
one of the smaller lakes, Kijanebalola, in south Koki 
(Masaka District), where tilapia were introduced in 1936; 
this lake, unfortunately, is now almost dry. There is a 
large and increasing demand from the mining areas of the 
Belgian Congo, for salt fish and smoked fish. Exports of 
dried fish to the Belgian Congo were 838 tons in 1951, 
valued at £69,875. This is supplied from the Lake Edward 
and Lake George region and Lake Albert. 


Sleeping sickness has compelled imposition of restric- 
tions which have curtailed inshore fishing in Lake Victoria. 
Nevertheless, inshore waters of Lake Victoria have tended 
to be overfished while the remainder of the lake remains 
virtually untouched. The main reason lies in the use of 
primitive fishing-craft. Improved types of craft, which 
can be built by African craftsmen working unaided, are 
being developed at Kampala Technical School and else- 
where, some by the fishermen themselves. Fishing on 
Lake Victoria is now controlled by an inter-territorial 
organisation. 


The Uganda Fish Marketing Corporation was incor- 
porated in October, 1948, with an initial capital of £50,000, 
with the Protectorate Government the majority share- 
holder. The Corporation aims to provide a steady long- 
term market at an assured price; it will operate in all 
fishing regions of the Protectorate with the exception, for 
the present, of Lake Victoria. Iced fish is now sent from 
Lake George to Kampala and Entebbe twice a week by the 
Corporation and £80,000 of salt fish was sent to the 
Belgian Congo in 1952.* 

Crocodile trapping on Lake Kyoga has developed 
remarkably in recent years and has been encouraged in 
order to remove a major source of damage to nets and so 
permit expansion of the fishing industry. Under the 
stimulus of high prices, a company was formed in 1946, 
and trappings were then running at over 1,000 per month 
but later declined. 

Initial work on fish-farming has been started. 


Minerals 


The only minerals produced for export at present are 
gold, wolfram, tin and in smaller quantities tantalite, 
columbite, amblygonite, spatite (rock phosphate), bismuth, 
beryl, asbestos and galena. Copper mining is being 
developed on a large scale at Kilembe, and intensive 
exploration of the potentially valuable Sukulu complex 
in the Eastern Province where there is limestone and a 
concentration of minerals containing magnetic iron ore, 
phosphate, zircon, vermiculite, pyrochlore is being carried 
out by a number of overseas companies who have an 
exclusive prospecting licence in co-operation with the 
Uganda Government. Research into methods of separa- 
tion are being carried out and it is hoped to establish 
industries producing phosphorous, superphosphate and 
fertilisers based on these minerals and possibly at a later 
stage iron and steel products. Power for this purpose 
would be available from the new Owen Falls Hydro- 
Electric Scheme. 


Gold deposits worked are principally in Ankole, and to 
a smaller extent in Kigezi and Mbale. In Toro and Mengo 
work remains at the prospecting stage. Production 
expanded steadily in the thirties and in 1937 was 19,639 oz. 
troy. Since the war profitability of the industry has de- 
clined and the alluvial concentrations in Kigezi have been 
practically worked out so that production has continued 
to fall and was only some 250 fine oz. in 1951. 


Tin was next to gold in importance in Uganda’s exports 
in 1937 and in the war years assumed first place. The 
principal source is the Mwiresandu Mine in Ankole but 
the post-war rise in the price of tin led to some new local- 
ised finds in the Kisoro area and in Kigezi. Production, 
however, has been hampered by labour shortages and, 
whereas 507 tons was produced in 1937, output had fallen 
to 162 tons in 1951 and declined further in 1952. 





the Uganda Development Corporation. 


Wolfram occupied a relatively insignificant place in 
1937 when it appeared as an export for the first time, just 
over one ton being shipped. Since the war production 
has risen steadily and is now about 150 tons a year. The 
threefold increase in world price in 1950 did not lead to 
any expansion in production in 1950 but stimulated in- 
creased interest by overseas companies. There are five 
main producers and these are mechanising their properties 
to increase their output. These companies, which produce 
over 90 per cent of the wolfram in Uganda, have contracted 
to sell all their output to the United Kingdom Ministry of 
Supply for five years from 1953 at ruling London prices 
with a guaranteed floor price of Sh. 250 a ton delivered 
in London. 


Tantalite has been extracted in small quantities in recent 
years. In 1951, 19 tons of niobium tantalite were exported. 


Amblygonite, a fluo-phosphate of lithium occurs in a 
pegmatite on the Kampala-Mubende road. It is produced 
entirely by Africans mining on private land. Exports in 
1951 were 19 tons. 


Phosphates (rock phosphate, apatite) are found in exten- 
sive deposits near Tororo where 5 million tons have been 
estimated to exist in one locality alone to a depth of fifty 
feet. Some 10,000 tons were sent to Kenya in 1945 but 
later production fell away to nothing. It was resumed in 
1951 when small tonnages went to Kenya for producing 
soda phosphate fertiliser. The development of these 
deposits in conjunction with other minerals in the Tororo 
region has been referred to above. 


Asbestos has been mined in the West Nile district for 
experimental use locally. 


Bismuth extraction after falling to nothing in 1945-7 has 
recently increased. 


Exports of Beryl in 1951 were nil. 


Mica production has recently been resumed, exports 
being 1,066 Ib. in 1951. 


Galena (lead) was produced for the first time in 1947, 
when production was 6} tons from a single mine in N.W. 
Ankole. This property is still the sole producer. Major 
exploratory work is being carried out to see whether 
expansion and mechanisation is justified. Exports in 1951 
were 12 tons. 


Iron has been worked by native smiths in Bunyoro. 
There are large quantities of high-grade hematite in various 
districts but they are mostly inaccessible. 


Limestone is found in the vicinity of Tororo where a 
cement works was completed in 1951 with an initial 
capacity of 55,000 tons a year. Most of the output in the 
initial stages will go to the Owen Falls project. There are 
also deposits at Mohekya near Kilembe at present used 
for building lime. 

Salt is extracted by Africans mainly for domestic con- 
sumption. There are several saline lakes in Toro, the 
principal one Katwe, being exploited by the Native 
Authority. 

Copper exists in association with iton and cobalt and 
nickel in large workable deposits at Kilembe on the 
eastern slopes of Ruwenzori and is likely to prove one of 
the Protectorate’s most valuable mineral exports. Some 
12 million tons of ore are said to have been proved. 
Development has been prevented in the past largely by 
inadequate transport facilities. A company representing 
Canadian and British interests, Kilembe Mines Ltd., are 
developing the mine at a cost of some £7 million. The 
initial plant will be capable of production of 1,500-2,000 
tons of ore a day. The railway is to be extended from 
Mityana to serve the mine and the ores smelted at Jinja. 
It is-expected that the railway will be finished by 1954 but 
that the mine will commence production before this. It 
is hoped to set up a sulphuric acid plant near the mine. 


Detailed survey by the Geological Department has been 
going on since its inception in 1921 but there are still large 
areas which are far from fully explored. The Government 
has sponsored the exploration of the Ruwenzori area to 
assess its mineral and other potentialities. 
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Exports of the main minerals are shown below:— 
MINERAL EXPORTS 














Fine Gold Tin Ore i Wolfram Ore 
Year ; 

| Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

oz. troy £ tons £ tons £ 
1936 | 14,725 94,527 _ 80,000 — _ 
1937 19,590 124,713 —_ 77,000 _ _ 
1938 23,659 145,413 Si 70,551 _— _— 
1939 17,096 107,048 491 70,412 _— _ 
1940 13,100 88,471 - 435 65,226 _— —_ 
1941 | 10,872 74,331 450 64,412 _ _— 
1942 11,016 73,103 444 69,006 4 (i) 1,452 (i) 
1943 5,001 33,265 393 67,820 31 0,122 
1944 3,228 20,837 385 68,247 80 27,284 
1945 2,751 17,920 287 50,894 79 21,601 
1946 2,490 16,642 296 53,255 84 20,033 
1947 1,432 10,475 189 40,151 131 43,953 
1948 369 9,907 283 103,231 108 ,000 
1949 696 6,521 185 75,338 139 42,034 
1950 575 7,121 260 95,359 189 73,406 
1951 245 2,870 155 98,851 159 257, 073 
1952 208 2,612 | 159 105 037 126 205, "788 


@ Annual figures are actuals taken from the Trade Reports, except in the case of Wolfram for 1948. 


Manufactures 


Manufacturing in Uganda has hitherto been mainly 
confined to the processing of primary products, the most 
important industries of this type being cotton ginning, oil 
and soap mills, and the preparation of coffee, sisal, tea 
and sugar. Sisal, tea and sugar and non-African coffee 
are processed largely on the estates on which they are 
grown. Other industries include the manufacture of 
beverages, tobacco and cigarette factories, establishments 
making clothing, furniture, bricks and tiles, aluminium 
ware and printing works. A census of African workers 
conducted in 1951 enumerated the following industries 
which might be classified as secondary industries. The 
coverage, however, is not complete as a number of small 
employers, particularly Africans, are known to have been 
excluded. The returns, however, cover firms employing 
more than 5 persons whereas previous returns only 
covered employers of more than ten persons. 


Extract from Census of African Employees, 1951 


conduct research into industrial and mineral potentialities. 

The Government completed the construction of a cement 
works at Tororo in 1952, now taken over by the Uganda 
Development Corporation. This has an initial capacity of 
55,000 tons a year. In the initial stages most of the cement 
will go to the Owen Falls Project but later it is hoped to 
use it as the basis of expansion of cheap housing. A large 
textile mill at Jinja to undertake the spinning, weaving and 
printing and finishing of textiles based on Uganda grown 
cotton is expected to be completed in 1954. It is hoped to 
make 9 million yards of cloth a year within 5 years and 
eventually 27 million yards a year. (Uganda’s imports of 
textiles in 1951 were 37 million square yards.) This is a 
joint venture between the Uganda Government and Calico 
Printers’ Association and Bleachers’ Association of the 
United Kingdom. The initial capital is £2 million of which 
£750,000 is provided by the Uganda Development Cor- 
poration. 

Reference has been made on page 92 to the plans for 
copper processing at Kilembe and the plans for a sulphuric 


No. of No. of acid plant, and the prospects of industrial development 
Establish- Africans _sotiowing the exploitation of the Sukulu Mineral complex 
oo, ments Employed in Tororo in Eastern Province. It is hoped to establish 
Cotton Ginning es . -- 179 21,564 fertiliser plant using local phosphates and sulphuric acid 
Food Manufacturing * +. 38 6,407 from Kilembe. It was announced towards the end of 1952 
Beverages (mainly ne and iced that the Uganda Development Corporation proposed to 
drinks) .. 13 437 form a company to produce pig iron and other sections 
ecepraie a : 25 Be Z Be based on magnetite mined in Tororo but the plans are in 
caning ppare a eee ré 1 abeyance owing to a revised estimate of the costs involved. 
Wood and Cor’ “ ve + 32 3,198 It was proposed to offer a share in this development to the 
Furniture oS ad ve - 35 725 African Development Fund which has been created out 
Printing = ve 1S 480 of the surplus from the Cotton Price Assistance Fund. 
Chemicals (mainly Soap) = + 23 1,401 Among industries which are thought to have possibilities 
Bricks, tiles and concrete. + 47 3,336 are the manufacture of paper containers (for the sugar and 
Metal (mainly tinsmiths) .. 8 180 cement industries) from papyrus and bagasse, fuel oil from 
repr Tad (mainly machine shops). FP , ie waste molasses and the making of refined salt from brine. 


No statistics of Saas exist but i it is hoped to collect 
these in future under powers conferred by the Collection 
of Statistics (Industrial Production) Ordinance of 1952. 

With the construction of the Hydro-electric Scheme at 
Jinja and the development of mineral exploitation in 
Uganda it is expected that there will be considerable 
industrial development especially around Jinja and in 
Kilembe and Tororo. In 1952 the Government formed 
the Uganda Development Corporation with a capital of 
£5 million with power to dispose of £1 million to African 
Local Governments and £1 million to others. The object 
of this undertaking is to take over existing Government 
interests in industrial undertakings, facilitate the industrial 
and economic development of the Protectorate and to 
promote and assist in the financing, management and 
establishment of new undertakings or schemes for the 
improvement and modernisation of undertakings and to 


The Industrial Licensing Ordinance which is identical in 
the East African territories is described in the Appendix. 
The textile factory at Jinja will operate under this licence. 


Village Industries 


Among articles of everyday use in and around the home- 
stead, imported mass-produced articles are frequently more 
serviceable as well as cheaper than the locally manufactured 
variety, and native handicrafts have generally suffered from 
the competition. Pottery, of the Bunyoro thin black 
earthenware and the red clay varieties, continues to be 
made locally, though imported articles are widely pur- 
chased. Ironworkers still ply their craft in most districts, 
especially where spear-and-arrowheads are in demand; 
those of Nangeya and Labwor in Karamoja have a more 
than local reputation. The making of bark cloth continues 
though on a diminished scale, and raphia is used widely in 
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the making of baskets and mats for local use. Carving of 
articles of furniture is widely practised. 


Other Economic Activities 
Tourist Trade 


With a climate in many parts not unlike that of a warm 
English summer, a wide variety of magnificent scenery, 
and an abundance of big game, Uganda attracted many 
visitors in pre-war years. 

Major attractions include Murchison Falls, approached 
by steamer through a well-stocked game reserve, and Lake 
George Game Reserve, traversed by the main highway, 
and containing large numbers of elephant, buffalo, 
antelope, wart-hog, and hippopotamus. Kigezi district 
and the Ruwenzori massif in Toro contain striking natural 
scenery. Trout have been introduced into many mountain 
streams. There is yachting near Kampala, on Lake Vic- 
toria, and countless lake excursions are available. 

Hotels—now under the supervision of an Hotels Board 
—exist at all the main centres, and accommodation is 
being expanded. 

With increased ease of access directly from Europe or 
South Africa, by air, and the activities of the East African 
Tourist Travel Association, there seems every possibility 
that tourism will expand. 


Distributive Trade 

At various times Government supervision, designed to 
ensure a stable market and a fair return to the grower has 
been exercised over a wide range of marketing activities. 
The principal legal measures are described in Part 1, 
page 78. The main export crops are those chiefly affected. 
Distribution of foodstuffs has been controlled to the extent 
that Government fixed guaranteed buying prices and 
bought up surpluses but recently there has been a tendency 
to let prices of these products find their own levels. 

The Uganda Department of Commerce was established 
in 1951 with three Divisions, Trade and Exchange, 
Economic Control and Marketing and Exports. Uganda 
has as a result taken over the control of imports formerly 
exercised on her behalf by the Kenya Import Controller. 

Distribution, both wholesale and retail, remains to a 
large extent in non-African hands. Most wholesaling as 
in other parts of East Africa is still done by firms who are 
also retailers and this is said to be partly responsible for 
congestion at ports owing to the large number of small 
orders placed with overseas suppliers. Uganda merchants 
are largely dependent on Kenya importers but the volume 
of direct importations has recently been increasing. 

There are some very unsatisfactory features about the 
existing pattern of distribution. Stores in country areas 
are usually poorly stocked and there is no attempt to push 
new lines or even to satisfy consumers’ new demands. It 
is thought that a better and more attractive supply of con- 
sumer goods might tempt more money into circulation 
and make wage employment more attractive. The recently 
established Department of Commerce has undertaken a 
survey of internal trade. 


Professions 

Members of the professions are mostly in Government 
service: the exceptions are the medical professions, which 
has a certain number of Mission and private Indian 
practitioners, the Legal profession and Education. 

Numbers in the various professions in 1949 were as 
follows. The position today is not thought to be greatly 
different. 


Profession Numbers 
Accountants es A oe ee 17 
Forestry .. és a ‘a 6 17 
Geologists ae ie a 3 14 
Veterinarians .. es eo is 17 
Lawyers .. om a ee dG 61 
Surveyors ae ae is re 14 
Mines Inspectors x avy sc 2 
Civil Engineers .. ss i i 27 
Mechanical Engineers .. ak 6 3 
Electrical Engineers... 3 Sis 4 
Architects sa ee a% fies 8 
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Registered Medical Practitioners t 145 
Licensed Medical Practitioners ie 86 
Registered Dentists a ie es 9 
Registered Midwives (locally trained) .. 543 


Nurses and Medical Assistants (locally 
trained) (including registered mid- 


wives) .. ae an 2 ae 531 
Nurses with qualifications obtained 
outside Uganda os oe .. 109 


These figures are not accurate in all cases as the number 
of non-Government members of the professions is not 
always accurately shown. 

In 1949 there were in the grant-aided schools approxi- 
mately 6,000 African teachers of whom 3 were graduates 
and 240 Asian teachers of whom S50 are graduates. There 
were also 207 European teachers. 


Co-operative Movement 


The earliest recorded co-operative activity in Uganda is 
that of four African farmers of Singo County, Buganda, 
who commenced in 1913 to market their crops co- 
operatively; the society still exists as ‘““‘The Kinakulya 
Growers”. In 1920, in Kampala, five Buganda farmers 
combined to form the “‘Baganda Grower’s Association’’; 
co-operative marketing of cotton was attempted for the 
first time by the Association in 1931, but was unsuccessful 
and the Association collapsed. It was reformed in 1933 as 
the “‘Uganda Growers’ Co-operative Society”. Members 
were the nuclei of later societies of primary producers, 
affiliated to the Uganda Growers’ Co-operative Union, 
which was formed in 1935 and received its certificate of 
registration in September 1948. Already in January 1934 
the embryonic society had submitted a request for enact- 
ment of co-operative legislation. 

The development of the co-operative movement was 
held up by the war but in 1946 a Co-operative Societies 
Ordinance was passed, a Registrar of Co-operatives 
appointed and a special staff recruited for the new depart- 
ment. The Registrar is also a member of various boards 
such as the Lint Marketing Board and the Bugishu Coffee 
Scheme Board. In 1952 the Ordinance was amended to 
make the Administrator General act as Registrar, and to 
create a Commissioner for Co-operative Development and 
a Co-operative Development Council with representation 
of registered growers’, farmers’ and thrift organisations, 
and the Co-operative Rules were generally relaxed in order 
to encourage further Co-operative enterprises. 

The first society was registered in 1947 and by the end of 
October 1952 the number of registered societies was 536. 
The number of different types of society and their member- 
ship at the end of 1951 is shown in the following table :— 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP AS AT 31/12/51 





| Working 





Number | Membership | Capital 
: £ 
Producers’ marketing .. 377 33,430 13.615 
Dairymen : a 306 ’ 
Consumers Be 6 1,507 |! 18.501 
Traders’ Supply .. 5 1,008 fi . 
Fishing... ie 2 65 1 33 
Thrift and Loan .. 8 304 |: 1,165 
Societies ..  ..  .., 401 | 36,620 33,314 
Marketing Unions ‘e 5 | 136* 2,270 





I 
* Comprising membership of societies. 


Agricultural Marketing Societies are primarily concerned 
with the marketing of agricultural produce, particularly 
cotton, maize, coffee, groundnuts and tobacco but their 
by-laws also provide for the acceptance of deposits of 
members, the purchase of agricultural requirement and 
improved land utilisation. These producers’ co-operatives 
are strongest in Buganda and in Eastern Province. African 
co-operatives in 1951 marketed about 3 per cent of the 
Protectorate’s cotton crop. In Buganda 100 of these 
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primary societies in the Mengo district are affiliated to the 
Uganda Growers’ Co-operative Union Limited which 
operates Ngogwe and Kawempe cotton ginneries, the first 
on lease from the Buganda Government and the second 
from the Protectorate Government. (For information on 
plans to increase participation of African co-operatives in 
cotton ginning see page 85.) In Bugishu (Eastern Province) 
the societies marketed 29 per cent of the Bugishu cotton 
crop in 1951 and were expected to increase this to 40 per 
cent in 1952. A number of these societies have recently 
taken over coffee marketing and pulping facilities formerly 
operated by the Bugishu Scheme. 

Quantities and value of produce marketed by producers’ 
societies in recent years are shown in the following table: — 
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joint purchase of gear as well as sale of fish. 

Consumers Societies include four with European, Goan 
and Indian membership. One of the two exclusively 
African societies has been very successful. Total sales of 
consumer.societies in 1951 amounted to £64,464. 

Traders’ Suppiy Societies whose members are African 
middlemen retailers were encouraged during the war to 
promote equitable distribution of scarce goods but have 
not proved very successful. No more such societies are to 
be registered as their functions can be better performed 
by consumers’ societies. 

Thrift and Loan Societies are most popular among salary 
earners. Savings contributed to the end of 1951 were 
£1,164. Loans were negligible. 


PRODUCE MARKETED BY CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 1949-1951 






































| SOCIETIES | UNIONS 
1949 1950 1951 1951 
Produce Marketed |= |-—————__________\— | ———_'—__—_— 
\Quantity | Value Quantity) Value \Quantity | Value {Quantity CHEN Pale Vale 
Tons £ Tons £ Tons ; ££ Tons | 
Maize 3,370 | 26,412 3,306 23,133, 2.997 19,781 | 2,589 18, ne 
Cotton 1,597 | 53,160 4.010 | 148,756! 6,659 '330,765 . 2,552 112 126,578 
Tobacco A sy a ea es 454 3,322 | aes 
Robusta Coffee _ 271 6,112 479 13,216 ; 3,009 | 136,977 650 ' 182 
Arabica Coffee (Bugishu) 142 7,891 384 22,124 | 1,090 | 115,665 a 
Plantains .. ' 500 1,835 579 2,902 421 2,386 177 | 792 
Milk (Gallons) 10,500 1,678 © 23,210 3,709 | 33,914 4,736 as 
Potatoes & Miscell. 27 134 SM 1 3 73 | 
Eggs Se La oe Di) wae I> aye MS 7 Mes 
Groundnuts 15 225 269 5,186 694 12,911 719 2.01 2 
Beans ay ale 3 | 34 20 ; 113 80 ' 809 ; 28 265 
Wheat a a 4) 94 i 5th ie ; 
African Beer (Gallons) _ - | 8,537 | 854 . . 
——$__—— ( { 
ToTAL Shs. ! 
£ 197,490 | 220,088... | 627,467 | | 148,415 
i o£ 1 £ £ | | £ 
Gross PRrorits eae 2,641 14,781 19,649 | 29,985 
Gross Losses 4) 263 93 
Net Prorits 2,227 8,034 15,233 | 6,976 
Net Losses .. $53 594 409 | $22 
RESERVE FUNDS 530 2,924 | 5,272 | 3,260 
j ' ‘ i 





* Commission only. 


There has recently been an interesting development in 
the Bunyoro district of Western Province where farming 
societies have been formed of about twenty members from 
sub-clans to develop and cultivate new land, and in some 
cases to contruct access roads and houses, on a co- 
operative basis. 

Co-operative dairy societies operate mainly in the vicinity 
of Kampala. 

Fishing societies which are still on a small scale undertake 


The Co-operative Unions provide marketing and pro- 
cessing facilities and purchase agricultural requirements 
for numbers of small societies. Credit facilities are avail- 
able to them through the Joint Stock Banks and the 
Uganda Credit and Savings Bank. 


Employment and Labour Supply 
Local Employment 
Of the five million Africans in Uganda it is not thought 


REPORTED AFRICAN EMPLOYEES! BY MAIN INDUSTRIAL 











GROUPS MARCH 1951. 








Males Females 
Industry —$q— —\_—~— ———__——_| Total 
| Adult Juveniles Adult | Juveniles 
Government (2) .. 9,554 20 21 | — 9,595 
African Local Government 28,473 10 15 — 28,498 
Agriculture oy 35,100 2,691 ‘ 303! 281 | 38,375 
Ginning 21,184 7 373 — 21,564 
Forestry and Fishing 4,496 | 52 8 13 4,569 
Transport and Communications 6,495 26 H 8 — 6,529 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 4,107 | 72 21 | 3 4,203 
Manufacturing (*) £3 a5 21,820 |! 390 | 309 7 22,526 
Mining and Quarrying .. -. | 7,832 4450; 16 | — | 8.293 
Construction : Pe 39,815 68 | a} 4 {39,898 
Education and Medical . a 10,200 320 900 215 ' 11,635 
Other Services, etc. 3,890 124 80 | 13 | 4,107 
| $$$ | | 
Total . | 192,966 4,225 20,65 | 536 | 199,792 
i 








1 Excludes domestic servants and persons employed by those employers with less than five workers. 
It underestimates the labour force as there are thought to be many African farmers employing 


only one or two persons. 


The total figures are not strictly comparable with those given for 


previous years as the coverage has been improved. 


2 Administrative and other workers only. 


Workers in Agriculture Forestry and industrial groups 


employed by Government have been allocated to their respective industrial groups. 


* Includes employment in Electricity. 
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that more than 30,000 are in permanent employment and 
only a small number of these are completely divorced 
from the land. The great majority of Africans are peasant 
farmers. Involuntary unemployment is virtually un- 
known. The total number of Africans in recorded em- 
ployment in June 1951 was 199,792 of whom 192,966 were 
adult males, 2,601 females and the remainder juveniles. 
Of the total some 40,000 were employed in construction 
work, 38,000 in agriculture, 28,000 in local government 
and approximately 22,000 each in cotton ginning and 
“‘manufacture”’. 

Most of the employed Africans are seasonal workers 
who also cultivate their own land. There has for some 
time been a scarcity of labour both skilled and unskilled 
particularly in certain districts. Demand is mainly in the 
developing areas of Kampala and Jinja. There is also a 
demand for labour in the tea plantations in Toro and for 
mining concerns in Kigezi and Ankole. The larger 
Baganda farmers employ considerable numbers, mostly 
immigrant Banya-Ruanda; the number is thought to be in 
the region of 50,000 at certain times. In 1951 the supply 
of labour for Jinja and Tororo kept pace with the needs of 
development. Kilembe’s needs are met by recruited labour 
and requirements for the railway extension to Mityana 
were met in 1951. Shortages have occurred at Kampala 
and in cotton ginning in Teso where crop returns were 
high in 1951. 

Most employment of local labour is on the basis of 
unwritten monthly contract or sometimes 30 working days 
to be completed within 42 days, with credit for Sundays. 
There is some employment of skilled labour on daily or 
hourly rates. Rates of labour turnover and absenteeism 
are high. Wages are not fixed by law or by collective 
agreement except for the fixation of a minimum wage in 
Kampala and Jinja. 

Estimated average wages in a number of occupations 
based on a sample census covering 20 per cent of enumer- 
ated African employees in 1951 are shown below. As the 
range of wage rates is so wide these averages can only be 
considered as approximations. The figures are not com- 
parable with those published for September 1950 as the 
1951 figures exclude bonuses and overtime. 


month for a daily task of little more than 2 hours was 
being paid by many Buganda farmers. 

A good African artisan earned 7/8 shillings a day in 1950 
and 1951. 

The maximum hours of work regulations provide for 
not more than an 8 hour day with a weekly rest of 24 hours. 
Overtime not exceeding 30 hours in a month is allowed 
and must be paid for at not less than 1} times the normal 
rate of pay. Wherever possible labour is employed on a 
task basis. The task is usually 4-5 hours with non-African 
employers; with African employers it is often only two 
hours. 

There is very little apprenticeship training. Facilities for 
technical training are now being increased (see page 76). 
In future artisan training will consist of 3 years technical 
education in a junior technical school followed by two 
years articled improvership with approved employers. 
Some students will go from the junior to senior technical 
schools for training as instructors and supervisors. 

Asian labour is almost entirely skilled. Asians are 
generally paid at daily rates, ranging from 20-25s. per day 
for a competent craftsman in 1952. 

Europeans are mainly employed in government service 
and in the professions and by overseas companies. No 
statistics of salaries for particular occupations are avail- 
able. 


Migrant Labour 

There are no figures showing the total inflow and out- 
flow of Africans to neighbouring territories, but the move- 
ment is known to be substantial. A large number of 
migrant labourers from the trust territories of Ruanda- 
Urundi and Tanganyika come every year to Uganda from 
the south-west and across Lake Victoria. About one 
quarter of them are accompanied by their families with the 
object of settling permanently in Uganda. Most of this 
migration is to Buganda Province. In 1951 some 80,000 
immigrants were recorded as coming in from Ruanda- 
Urundi mostly for periods from 9 months to 2-3 years, and 
some 16,000 from Tanganyika. The flow of emigrants 
(many representing returning immigrants) was approxi- 
mately 53,000 and 16,000 respectively. In recent years the 


ESTIMATED AVERAGE WAGE BY OCCUPATION, 1951 








Percentage Estimated 
Occupation] Number = |———————_|—_———_Average Wage 

Employed Housed Rationed Sh, per 

% % Month 

Clerical Staff .. 5,731 32-6 26-4 86-00 
Shop Assistants and Storemen . 1,479 42:7 23-3 47-00 
Carpenters, Joiners & Wood Machinists 2,881 21-9 12:7 109-00 
Masons and Bricklayers ,690 19-6 17-5 96:00 
Mechanics, nee: Blacksmiths, Welders 3,338 34:9 24-7 77:00 
Drivers 100 38-0 34:5 86-00 
Tailors 1,089 11-3 3-2 79-00 
Unskilled Labourers se 146,835 46:2 48-6 29-00 
All others not included above .. 23,823 35-8 17:5 59-00 
Male juveniles (total) 4,225 77:8 84-1 17-00 
Adult females (total) 2,065 66:2 47-1 50-00 
Female juveniles (total) .. 536 79-4 93-1 16-00 





Of the unskilled labourers in this sample nearly half had 
rations provided free by their employers. In the rural 
areas almost all employers make a free issue of some 
rations. Employers of recruited labour are obliged to 
supply rations on a scale laid down. In towns free rations 
are seldom issued. 

Wages paid by the government were increased by 
approximately 20 per cent in 1951 and 10 per cent in 1952 
as a result of the rise in the cost of living index. The pre- 
vailing government rate at the end of 1952 was 43/60 
shillings a month with a good attendance allowance 
amounting to 2s. per month. Wages of other urban labour 
which tend to follow these rates rose by a similar amount. 
Agricultural wages for unskilled labour rose from 15-30 
per cent in 1951 and similarly in 1952 in the case of labour 
in non-African employ. In Buganda wages paid by 
African employers rose considerably in 1950 and remained 
at the same level in 1951 and 1952. As much as 30s. a 


government has erected camps and provided food and in 
some cases medical facilities along this migration route in 
order to prevent the spread of disease and to improve the 
health and working capacity of the migrant workers, 
many of whom suffered from exhaustion and hunger. 
There is some evidence to show that the numbers coming 
in as permanent immigrants to farm on their own has 
been increasing. Migration along the north-west route to 
and from the Belgian Congo and the Sudan is a much 
smaller movement. Recorded immigration was 3,000 from 
the Sudan and 9,000 from the Belgian Congo and emigra- 
tion 1,000 and 7,000 respectively in 1951. 

There is also a considerable amount of internal migration 
to central Uganda from the West Nile district, Kigezi and 
Ankole where high population density and absence of 
economic crops are the main causes. The movement is 
mainly to Buganda. In 1951 it is estimated that some 4,300 
left Ankole and Kigezi to work in Buganda, leaving a 
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shortage of labour for mining and other work in the 
supplying districts. It is thought that Kigezi from which in 
1951 some 48 per cent of the adult male population was 
absent, will become one of the Protectorate’s main sources 
of labour in the future. The formal recruitment of labour 
for coffee, sugar and sisal estates has proved more difficult 
in recent years owing to the tendency for migrants to take 
up employment with African farmers. 


There has for long been a wasteful use of labour in 
Uganda. The Uganda Labour Report of 1951 states that 
labour is inefficient so large numbers of low-paid persons 
are employed and because they are cheap and plentiful 
little is done to improve their efficiency. There are signs 
however that this attitude is changing. Considerable success 
has attended the trial of incentive schemes involving bonus 
payments in certain cases. The system of migration to 
and from areas of employment is inefficient from the point 
of view of the employer and results in the towns in bad 
housing and health conditions for the employee as well 
as weakening the social structure in the tribal areas without 
putting anything in its place. The remedy, says the Labour 
Report, lies in some stabilisation of the labour force. 


Fuel and Power 


Uganda is largely dependent on wood and imported 
petroleum products for fuel. The output of firewood 
(sales and free issues from public lands and forest reserves) 
is estimated at around 5 million solid cubic feet a year. 


The Uganda Electricity Board was established in 1947, 
acquiring the existing undertakings of the East African 
Power and Lighting Company in Jinja and Kampala. 
Thermal stations were established at Kampala and Jinja to 
provide for 15,000 kW and a plant erected at Mbale to 
supply Mbale and Tororo. The Board now controls about 
two-thirds of the total installed generating capacity in 
Uganda. A number of plantations, mines etc., have their 
own small generating sets. There is one privately owned 
hydro-electric station of 880 kva. Practically all other 
generating plants are diesel-driven. There has been a 
gradual transfer of load to the Jinja station in anticipation 
of the completion of the Owen Falls station. 


Meanwhile work continues on the Owen Falls Hydro- 
Electric station which will ultimately have 150,000 kW of 
plant with ten sets of 15,000 kW each, but an initial 
capacity of around 30,000 kW in March, 1953, 60,000 in 
January, 1954, rising to 95,000 by 1955-6. The contract 
for building the dam was placed in September, 1949, and 
is expected to be completed by 1953. The cost was 
originally estimated at £7 million but additional works will 
raise this to £10 million. Initially the whole of the supply 
will it is expected be consumed in Uganda as a result of 
industrial development now projected. The total cost of 
the dam and installations of 60,000 kW is estimated at 
about £9 million. The scheme will probably lead to im- 
portant projects in the Nile Valley, taking up to 25 years 
to complete. An agreement has already been made with 
Egypt to raise the level of the dam to a height greater than 
that required for power generation in order to provide 
Egypt with additional water storage; Egypt is contributing 
£E.4-5 million for the cost of the extra construction, 
together with £980,000 as compensation for loss of hydro- 
electric power, and has also agreed to pay compensation 
to lakeside interests which will be affected by raising the 
water level by 3 metres. Some details relating to the 
construction of the dam are given below. 


Concrete required 250,000 cu. yds. 


Height of dam 85 ft. 
Length of dam 2,725 ft. 
Number of sluice gates 

9 ft. 10 in. x 16 ft. 9 in. 6 


Maximum flow at station 
Minimum flow at station 


45,000 cu. ft. per. sec. 
12,000 cu. ft. per sec. 


The Owen Falls scheme will replace the existing thermal 
station at Jinja and will supply many of the new industrial 
undertakings. 


Consumption of electricity has increased considerably 
in recent years as supplies have become available. The 
following figures are public sales. 


Public Sales of Electricity 


000 KWH 
1938 . 312 
1939 .. 948 
1940... 1,536 
1941 . 2,412 
1942 . 2,688 
1943 .. 2,844 
1944 ., 3,132 
1945... 3,600 
1946 .. 4,068 
1947... 4,740 
1948 .. 6,144 
1949 .. 8,820 
1950... 13,848 
1951 24,665 
1952 33,600 

Water Supplies 


The provision of increased water supplies in the main 
towns has become necessary in recent years. The Kampala 
water supply is being increased to a capacity of 4 million 
gallons daily. The new Jinja scheme to give an initial 
capacity of 2 million gallons daily and ultimately 4 million 
gallons has recently been completed. Supplies at Mbale 
have been increased to 3 million gallons daily. A pro- 
gramme of improvement of water supplies to rural dis- 
tricts is also in operation, with the assistance of C.D.W. 
moneys. A large part of the African population in rural 
areas, however, is still dependent on natural surface water 
or shallow wells often at long distances from the dwellings. 


The number of boreholes drilled and dams constructed 
in recent years have been:— 


Boreholes Drilled Reservoirs and Dams 


Constructed 
Successful Capacity 
No. Bores No. — m. gallons 
1946 109 86 17 589 
1947 112 93 26 666 
1948 113 97 68 573 
1949 124 113 30 277 
1950 120 112 19 345 
1951 117 92 31 783 
1952 144 os 


The policy of the Government is to make all pipe-borne 
water supplies fully potable. When this is done a charge 
is made for supply usually based on the annual rateable 
values in the district. 


There is water-borne sanitation at Kampala and a 
£250,000 scheme has been commenced in Jinja. Sewerage 
and drainage of Masaka township is also being undertaken. 
Most other large townships have septic tanks in residential 
areas. 


Il. FINANCE AND TRADE 
Public Finance 


Central Government 


The revenue and expenditure of the Protectorate with 
realised gross and net surpluses or deficits, for the period 
from 1938 to 1953 is shown below. The difference be- 
tween gross and net surpluses (or deficits) represents 
principally changes in the value of investments; changes in 
methods of accounting from time to time, are also reflected 
in this item. 
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Year Revenue Expenditure 
£ £ 
1938 1,863,863 2,019,654 
1939 1,717,927 2,259,576 
1940 1,870,915 2,056,543 
1941 2,178,283 1,865,042 
1942 2,190,065 1,888,558 
1943 2,428,658 2,136,554 
1944 2,658,242 2,597,660 
1945 3,366,424 3,199,421 
1946 4,053,237 3,574,194 
1947 5,331,222 4,473,773 
1948 6,405,030 6,530,444 
1949 8,094,381 6,686,863 
1950 11,036,701 8,000,380 
1951 15,826,284 12,345,508 
1952(7) 17,107,013 15,299,871 
1953(2) 15 566,706 15,729,156 
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REVENGE AND EXPENDITURE ee, wide 











| 
Gross Net Accumulated 
Surplus Surplus Balance (*) 
£ £ £ 
—155,791 196,336 1,696,027 
—541,649 —564,517 | 1,131,510 
—185,628 —158.626 972.884 
313,241 313,482 1.288.366 
301,537 307.705 1,596,071 
292,104 298,678 1,894,749 
60.582 30,125 | 1.924'875 
167,003 153.145 2,078,019 
479,043 520,713 2,598,732 
857,449 | 814.757 3,413,488 
—125,414 —30,609 3,382,879 
1,407,518 1,311,438 4,684,317 
3,036,321 3,075,367 7,769,685 
3,480,776 3,163,975 10,933,660 
1,807,142! ws “ 
—162,450 | 





(*) At 31st December. 
1 Revised Estimate. 
2 Estimate. 


Revenue figures include Colonial Development and 
Welfare Grants and corresponding outlay items are 
included under expenditure (see Tables on page 99). 


The Accumulated Balance at 31st December, 1948, 
included £50,000 being the balance of the reserve made in 
1947 to meet retrospective awards by the Salaries Com- 
mission. Expenditure in 1948 was inflated by the debiting 
to it of advances totalling £664,113 made to the Uganda 
Electricity Board. 


Income Tax 


Rates of Tax on chargeable income range from Sh. 1/50 
(1s. 6d.) in the £ to Sh. 4/20 (4s. 2:d.) in the £ on charge- 
able income of £4,000 and thereafter 5s. for every addi- 
tional £ of chargeable income. Surtax is also payable on 
every £ of total income in excess of £2,000. It rises from 
Sh. 1 on £2,004 of total income to Sh. 45,187 on a total 
income of £9,500, the next £10,500 being charged at 10s. 
in the £ and the next £30,000 at Sh. 10/50 and thereafter 
at 11s. in the £. 


Allowances are £200 for the taxpayer, this being reduced 
by £1 for every £4 by which total income exceeds £200; 
£150 for a wife, £120 for the first child and £60 for each 
of the next three. There are also certain allowances for 
educational expenses with a maximum of £75 per child, 
and other allowances for dependent relatives, life assurance 
and age. 


Africans are not liable to income tax but pay poll tax 
instead. 


Company Tax is at the rate of Sh. 4/- in the £. 


Non- Native Poll Tax 

This is payable by all non-natives over 18 other than 
females with incomes under £150 a year. The payment, 
which is additional to income tax is at a flat rate of £5 on 
income over £200 per year and £3 on lower incomes. 


Non-Native Education Tax 

This was imposed in 1950 on all male non-natives over 
18, being levied at a graduated rate from £1 on incomes of 
£400 or less a year to a maximum of £3 where income 
exceeds £600. 


Native Poll Tax 

This is levied on every able-bodied adult male African. 
Rates formerly varied with the district but since 1949 have 
been at a flat rate except in Buganda. 


Estate Duties are payable on property exceeding £1,000. 
Rates range from 1 per cent on estates of between £1,000 
and £5,000 to 40 per cent on estates of over £2 million. 


For details of import, export and excise duties see 
Section on economic legislation (pages 79-80). 


Comprises Revenue Balance and Protectorate Reserve Fund balances. 


The rise in revenue in 1950 and 1951 was largely due to 
increased prices for coffee and cotton which resulted in 
increased yields from export taxes on these products. 
Government revenues are in fact greatly dependent on 
prices received for cotton and coffee. 


Expenditure has also been increasing but until recently 
not as rapidly as revenue. Uganda has no separate 
Development Budget so that expenditure in connection 
with the Ten Year Plan is reflected in the ordinary budget 
(under Public Works Extraordinary and other headings). 
Revenue has been running at twice the level of recurrent 
expenditure and both development plan projects and other 
capital development have been financed from revenue 
surplus in recent years. The free reserves of the Protec- 
torate were £10-8 million at the end of 1951 representing 
about 10 to 11 months expenditure at the 1951 rate while 
total reserves were £15-7 million representing 15 to 17 
months expenditure. Development reserves are not being 
currently expended as current revenues are sufficient to 
meet development expenditure. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF THE 
PROTECTORATE OF UGANDA 


Assets as at 3\st December, 1951 


£ 
Cash and Money at Call or Short Notice : 
Accountant-General’s Account .. 710,436 
Crown Agents’ Account and Agents 
in India, Pakistan 669,454 
Administrator-General 24.616 
Other accounts 20,294 1,424,800 
Investments : 
Cotton Price Assistance Fund 16,403,937 
Coffee Price Assistance Fund 9.033,718 
Bugishu Coffee Scheme 705,649 
Bugishu Coffee Scheme Price Assist- 
ance Fund . 797,533 
Savings Bank , 1,608.930 
Surplus Funds Invested 4,011,054 
Native Administrations a 880,417 
Development & Welfare Funds .. 507,262 
Reserve Fund—Post-War Deveclop- 
ment Control 2 4,449,211 
Reserve Fund—Post-War Develop- 
ment 2 ae Se 630,652 
Other 1,872,441 40,900,804 
Advances : 
E. African High Commission and 
Kenya Colony 432,551 
Other Governments 394.670 
Lint Marketing Board 5,000,000 
Miscellancous 4,576,163 10,403,384 
Advances pending raising of loans 214,650 
Reserve Funds, various 196,385 


Total £53,140,023 
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ANALYSIS OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 1937, 1949-51 





















































































































REVENUE 
1 
Heads of Revenue 1937 1949 1950 1951 
‘ £ 0 £ % £ % £ % 
Customs and Excise* .. .- | 667,075 34:04 | 2,423,302 | 29-94 | 2,715,133 24-6 | 3,861,665 24-40 
Income Tax Non-Native Poll Tax, | 

and Estate Dutyf re ae 30,795 1-57 672,847 8-31 780,339 7:07 744,324 4:70 
Native Poll Tax .. sis .. | 580,297 | 29-61 454,565 5-61 454, 174 4:12 | 475,163 3-00 
Export Taxes$ .. 133,192 6:80 | 2,967,987 | 36°67 | 4,167,188 37°76 | 8,106,369 51-22 
Licences & other Internal Revenue 123,164 | 6:29 + 198,618 2-45 227; "637 2-06 238,712 1-51 
Court and Office Fees, Payments 

for Specific Services, and Earn- 

ings of Govt. Departments .. | 130,794 6°67 269,952 3-33 388,952 3-52 425,198 2:69 
Reimbursements . 110,611 5-64 135,015 1-67 | 1,307,579 11-85 959,659 6:06 
Reimbursements in respect of 

Emergency Services .. we nil — nil — — —- — 
Rents ie ae be ‘8 30,057 1-53 188,704 2:33 148,530 179,272 1:13 
Interest .. ae a 53,876 2:75 94,921 1-17 143,009 179,440 1-13 
Miscellaneous Receipts ae axe 21,512 1-10 281,564 3:47 236,508 120,236 0:76 
Posts and Telegraphs_.. 61,536 3-14 11,986 0-15 “= _ — 
Colonial Development and Wel- 

fare Grants... ar 5% 1,307 0-67 378,069 4-67 433,659 511,588 3-23 
Land Sales , 444 | 0-23 12,862 0-16 33,355 24,658 0:16 
Widows’ and Orphans’ ’ Pensions ; 

Scheme (European Contribt’ns) 14,872 0-76 3,989 0-05 638 — — 
War Revenue Export Tax ste nil — nil — —_— _ _ 

1,959,534 | 100-00 | 8,094,381 | 100-00 |11,036,701 15,826,284 | 100-00 

NOTES : 
* Distributed as follows : 

Customs Hmpon Pha 582,287 | 29-72 | 1,760,800 2,080,080 2,888,475 18-25 

Excise _ ‘ ae 84,788 4-33 662,502 635,053 973,190 6°15 
t¢ Distributed as follows : . j 

Cotton Tax .. ns «. | 133,192 6°80 | 2,563,609 31-67 | 2,838,420 5,824,373 36:80 

Cotton Seed Tax .. a nil - 104,206 1-29 138,397 3,063 0-52 

Coffee Tax .. “v6 we nil — 294,933 3-64 | 1,158,397 2,106,659 13-31 

Hides and Skins... a nil — 5,238 0-06 31,973 92,274 0-58 
+ Income Tax .. ie ae nil -- 602,122 7:44 | 661.126 5:99 639,221 4-04 

EXPENDITURE 
Heads of Expenditure | 1949 1950 1951 
£ % £ % £ % 

Debt Service 137,700 183,594 2°75 222,515 2-78 | 1,730,756*| 14-02 
Pensions and Gratuities . 108,289 273,132 4-08 298,972 3°74 336,926 2-73 
Defence . . 52,020 79,027 1-18 225,549 2:82 323,172 2-62 
Law and Order(*), 127,685 424,506 6°35 515,514 6°44 699,081 5-66 
Civil Administration : 

Central(?) 178,018 691,784 0-35 696,247 8-70 | 1,329,253 10-77 

Provincial and Townships 135,740 276,252 4-13 260,362 3-25 310,211 2°51 

Local Government Contrib’ tns. 156,433 335,950 5-02 526,273 6°58 701,761 5-68 
Survey, Land and Mines, Geology 

and Hydrology ae 36,990 130,118 1-95 205,016 2°56 331,896 2-69 
Forests, Game and Fisheries 25,373 113,949 1:70 102,277 1-28 135,833 1-10 
Veterinary & Tsetse Control, 

Agriculture is 89,978 349,920 5-23 800,626 | 10-01 678,472 5-49 
Public Works... 359,952 612,895 9-17 665,596 8-32 | 1,220,503 9-89 
Public Works Extraordinary 66,176 1,226,637 18-34 | 1,586,547 19-83 | 2,177,270 17-64 
Labour nil 37,882 0-57 25,881 0:32 32,515 0-26 
Education a 89,277 394,064 5-89 566,307 7-08 639,793 5-18 
Medical . 176,491 606,094 9-06 556,841 6:96 722,255 5°85 
Colonial Development and Wel- 

fare Schemes 344,131 515 426,056 5-32 492,744 3:99 


Emergency Services = -- _ -- — 
Other Expenditure(?) 9-08 319,801 3-99 483,067 3-91 


100-00 | 8,000,380 | 100-00 | 12,345,508} 100-00 


606,928 


1,740,888 | 100-00 | 6,686,863 














* Includes £1,507,689 expenditure on redemption of debt (Railway account). 


1 Includes : Crown Law Office ; Judiciary ; Police ; Prison. 

2 Including Governor, Accountant General, Administrator General, Secretariat ; Audit ; Coast Agency ; Customs and 
Excise ; Income Tax ; Printing ; Miscellaneous Services. 

3 Including Civil Aviation and Meteorology ; Public Relations and Social Welfare ; Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
and Subventions. 
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AN ECONOMIC SURVBY OF 


Liabilities as at December 31st 1951 


£ £ 

Deposits : 

E. Africa High Commission and 

Kenya Colony 99,076 

Other Governments 68,230 

Saving’s Bank Depositors ‘Alc. 1,795,428 

Native Administrations Investments 880,417 

Other “is is 631,109 3,474,260 
Special Funds : 

Cotton Price Assistance Fund 21,403,992 

Coffee Price Assistance Fund 9,138,795 

Bugishu Coffee Scheme 712,189 


Bugishu Cotfce Price Assistance Fund 797,533 


Development & Welfare Funds .. 488,292 
Reserve Fund—Post-War Develop- 
ment Control ot 4,448,211 
Other 1,691,724 38,680,736 
Loan Funds, Unexpended Balances : 
Uganda 1937 Loan 40,767 
Drafts, Stock Transfer Stamp Duty 
Fund, etc. 10,599 
Reserve Fund—Post-War Development 703.438 
Protectorate Reserve Fund $ 533,890 
General Revenue Balance (less 
depreciation). . 6,215,556 
Add Surplus or Deficit Account 1951 3, "480, 777 9,696,333 
Total £53,140,023 


Public Debt on direct government account amounted to 
only £850,000 at the end of 1951. Most of the present 
debt and proposed future borrowing is on account of the 
Electricity Board. The statutory sinking fund for the 
above loan (33 per cent Inscribed Stock) 1955-65 was 
£183,367 and supplementary sinking fund £141,265 on 
31st December, 1951. A loan of £3-1 million (33 per cent 
Inscribed Stock 1966-69) instalments of which were raised 
in 1950 and 1951 was for reloan to the Uganda Electricity 
Board for use in financing the development of the Owen 
Falls Scheme. The Uganda Government has authority 
to raise £13 million for electricity schemes and it is hoped 
to increase this to £20 million. 

For details of development plan see section on develop- 
ment, page 103. 


Local Government 
The revenue and expenditure of the Kampala munici- 
pality is shown below:— 


Kampala 

1949 1950 1951 

£ £ £ 
Revenue 136,752 168,237 270,624 
Expenditure .. 103,640 138,291 244,081 


In 1951 some £60,000 of revenue represented rate levies 
and £30,000 block grant. 

The African Local Governments are responsible for 
certain services, mainly with respect to education and 
minor public works. They levy a Native Administration 
tax and in some cases receive a subvention from the 
Protectorate Government. In the case of Buganda a 
heavier native poll tax is levied and a rebate of 25 per cent 
refunded to the Buganda Government. This was formerly 
the system used throughout the Protectorate but only 
retained since 1949 in the case of Buganda at the wish of 
the Buganda Government. 

Revenue and expenditure of the Kingdom of Buganda 
and of the African Local Governments have been:— 





. preliminary estimate for 1951. 


THE COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


Currency and Banking 


The currency system of Uganda, like those of Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar, is controlled by the East 
African Currency Board which has its headquarters in 
London and currency officers at Entebbe and at Nairobi 
and Dar es Salaam (see appendix to this volume). 


The amount of currency in circulation in Uganda is not 
known accurately as no check can be kept of currency 
carried between Uganda and other adjacent territories. 
Estimates put the circulation in Uganda at £19 million at 
the end of 1951 and £22 million at the end of 1952, com- 
pared with £12 million in 1949 and £43 million in 1937. 


Commercial banking facilities are provided by the 
National Bank of India (Kampala, Jinja, Entebbe, Mbale, 
Fort Portal and Tororo, Soroti and Masaka), The Standard 
Bank of South Africa (Kampala, Jinja, Mbale, Soroti and 
Masaka), and Barclays’ Bank (Dominions, Colonial, and 
Overseas), (Kampala, Jinja, and Mbale, Fort Portal and 
Tororo). These banks hold the accounts of most private 
individuals and traders. 


A comparative statement of the assets and liabilities of 
Uganda’s commercial banks is given on page 101. 


The activities of the Post Office Savings Bank are des- 
cribed briefly in Part I, page 77 above. 


The Uganda Credit and Savings Bank, which was 
formed in 1950 and provided with funds accumulated by 
the export of cotton and coffee by Government Agencies, 
assists Africans to develop their property by granting 
loans against titles etc. Difficulties have arisen outside 
Buganda (the only area where titles exist) but the Bank is 
hoping to overcome them by accepting an instrument of 
charge where there is satisfactory evidence of an applicant's 
integrity. In 1951 the bank opened 546 loan accounts and 
closed 25; at the end of 1951 the balance of outstanding 
loans was £126,143. In April 1951 a savings section of the 
Credit and Savings Bank was opened. The balance of 
deposits at 31st December, 1952, was £12,101. 


Private Investment 


It has been estimated that total private investment in 
Uganda in the period between 1946 and 1950 was around 
£84 million, an average of around £1} million per year. 
With new developments in copper and other mining it is 
probable that annual investment is now running at 3 
rather higher figure. 


The table on page 102 of local company formations and 
of bankruptcies, gives a broad picture of the movement of 
business investment. As only nominal capital is quoted, 
and registrations of foreign companies are not shown, 
the picture is in no sense an exact or a complete one. 


There were 20 foreign companies registered in Uganda 
in 1951. 


A fairly steady expansion in private building has been 
taking place in the years since the end of the war, (see 
table on page 102.) 


National Income 
Estimates of the national income of Uganda have only 
recently been published. 


Estimates have been prepared for the year 1950 with a 
The geographical income 





Buganda Eastern Province | Western Province |Northern Province 
1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 
£000. 
Revenue a .. | 511-6 578-9 515-9 649-2 279-3 293-0 290:0 304-5 
Expenditure 424-6 505-6 456-4 585-6 248-3, 277-1 239-4 292-2 





Subventions from the Protectorate Government repre- 
sented about 10 per cent of the revenue of African Local 
Governments (i.e. excluding the Kingdom of Buganda) in 
1951. 


in 1950 (excluding export taxes) amounted to £71-8 million 
and the first estimate for 1951 totalled £85 million. 

The division of the geographical income and net product 
is given below:— 


UGANDA 


GEOGRAPHICAL INCOME AND NET PRODUCT* 





GEOGRAPHICAL INCOME, 1950 


1. Wages and salaries ara ae me, 16:3 
2; Bag eh aaa income :— 
(a) Cas ; ite oy 18-6 
(5) Sa ae ii Ks 18-0 


3. Profits of business enterprises :- — 
(a) Statutory marketing boards 8-9 
(6) All other enterprises .. Re 98 

4, Net rent on land and houses : 0-2 





§. GEOGRAPHICAL INCOME ‘ss ie 71-8 








£ million| Per cent 


22-7 


25:8 
25°1 


12-4 
13-7 
0:3 


100-0 
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Net GEOGRAPHICAL PRODUCT, 


. Agriculture:— 


(a) Non-African 
(6) African production. for sale 
(c) African subsistence 


(d) Total Agriculture . . 


. Mining, fishing and timber Broduction. 
. Manufacturing industry . : : 
. Building and construction 


Commerce, finance, insurance, etc. :— . 
(a) Statutory marketing boards 
(6) Allother .. 


. Transport and communications. . 
. Miscellaneous services .. 
: Public administration and social services 


. Net GEOGRAPHICAL PRODUCT .. 











1950 
£ million| Per cent 

1:9 26 
19-2 26:7 
18-0 25:1 
39-1 54:4 
1-0 1-4 
2°7 3:7 
3-0 42 
| 89 12-4 
10-1 14-1 
233 3-2 
0:8 1-2 
3-9 5-4 
71:8 100-0 


Nore:—Though the figures in this table are shown, for convenience, to one sien place of a million pounds, 
this does not mean that each figure is accurate to within £50, 


*Excluding export taxes. 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS IN UGANDA 
1938 AND 1949-1952 















































1938 1949 1950 1951 1952 
As at December 31st £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits 
Demand ig ig a 751 7,710 11,730 10,644 18,164 
Time - ig a Fa 685 544 | 592 3,706 936 
Saving i a aes S05 12, 270 =| 264 305 365 
Total Deposits ra ot 1,508 | 8,524 12,586 14,655 19,465 
Balances due to Banks .. is iS 
Banks in the territory we ‘ Ne i 21 82 
Banks in E. Africa 10,135 8,158 
Banks Abroad 557 678 
Total Balances due to Banks | 868 10,713 8,918 
Other Liabilities .. 114 123 721 
TOTAL LIABILITIES .. 2,490 25,491 29,104 
ASSETS 
Cash in Hand .. 7715 4,947 6,007 
\ a, 
Loans and Advances 
Industrial é 1,863 2,159 
Agricultural 1 666 1,173 
Other 2. 238 2,151 
*Total Loans and Advances 542 : 6,377 6,154 
Investments in East Africa ; sul 270 | ig | 
——Ae 6, 
——— 
Other Assets 36 365 1,238 
Balances due from Banks 
Banks in the Territory ne a 131 719 
Branches in East Africa os ; 8,812 6,746 
Branches abroad Pr ; 4,859 | 8,880 
Total Balances due from Banks .. 1,137 8,412 6,344 13,802 15,705 
___TOTAL ASSETS .. 2,490 | 14,898 | 16,451 25,491 29,104 





. Not available. 


* Including Bills Discounted (not shown separately). 
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AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


COMPANY STATISTICS 








Local Companies Bankruptcies 
Year Registered 
Public Private Total Nominal | Removed Liabili- 
Capital | fromthe | Number ties Assets 
£000 Register £ £000 
1938 21 248 15* 51 32 
1939 20 295 32 29 16 
1945 1 70 806 3 5 6 
1946 5 75 1,046 6t 11 8 
1947 2 68 1,581 5* 35 14 
1948 5 73 1,097 6 22 — 
1949 3 67 858 14t 195 64 
1950 4 83 1,504 2 — —_ 
1951 4 96 1,477 7§ 33 15 
1952 5 106 7163 11°** 32 





* Includes 1 company winding-up. 
} Includes 6 companies winding-up. 
*** Includes 3 companies winding-up. 








t Includes 2 companies winding-up. 
§ Includes 4 companies winding-up. 


NEW BUILDINGS COMPLETED FOR PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 





Kampala 

No. of Floor Area 

Buildings 000 sq. ft. 
1947 .. 34 108 156 
1948 .. bee 96 216 
1949 .. ie 48 312 
1950 .. 108 468 
1951 .. i 72 312 
1952 .. a 96 408 

Standard and Cost of Living 


Some particulars of average earnings are given in the 
appropriate section. Where, as in Uganda, subsistence 
production plays an important part even for wage-labour, 
comparisons of earnings and price levels may be more 
than usually misleading. 


An index has been compiled, in recent years, of cost of 
living for Europeans in Kampala:— 


European Cost of Living Index (excluding Rent) 
Kampala Dec. 1951 = 


June 1947 = a ae 70 
June 1948 ae ss se 75 
Dec. 1951 100 
Dec. 1952 112 


The figures for 1947 and 1948 are estimated. 


The above index is based on prices collected from 64 
representative dealers in Kampala for goods mainly 
consumed by Europeans. 


There is no cost of living index for Africans but in 
September, 1950, a study was made of income and expendi- 
ture of a sample of African labourers in Kampala. The 
survey showed that the average monthly income of 
Africans in the sample was Sh. 41-78, of which wages 
represented 80 per cent :— 


Sh. per month 


Wages ee de 33-25 
Rations as ais a os 26 
Overtime... ae «2 3-29 
Good Attendance Bonus ae 0°87 
Net Loans etc. Ss 1.62 
Other Income 2:49 

41-78 


The average income of Africans living with dependents 
was Sh. 43-94 and of those living apart from dependents 
Sh. 40-45. 

The average expenditure of the whole group is shown 
below. Of the total 60 per cent represented expenditure 
on food. 


Other Uganda 








i 
1 

Cost No. of Floor Area Cost 

£000 Buildings 000 sq. ft. £000 

120 oe is ots 

228 is ote 

384 oh eg 

696 1 08 300 408 

468 84 288 384 

624 121 372 504 

Sh. per month Per cent 
Food 23-04 59.3 
Hotel Food 0:64 1-6 
Alcoholic Drinks 2:93 75 
Tobacco .. 1-03 2-7 
Clothes 4-09 10-5 
Furnishings 0-10 0-3 
Utensils ie 0:77 2:0 
Fuel and Water .. 0-81 2:1 
Paraffin 0-25 0-6 
Soap 0-60 1:5 
Rent 2:24 5-8 
Other 2:38 6-1 
38-88 100-0 


Of expenditure on food (taken as 100 per cent) meat 
represented 17:3 per cent, sweet potato 13-15 per cent, 
Matoke 15-18 per cent, cassava 11-7 per cent and ground- 
nuts 9-8 per cent. 


Total expenditure for Africans in the sample living with 
dependents was Sh. 43-32 and of those living apart 
Sh. 35-12. 


It must be emphasised that the sample used in these 
calculations was a limited one. 


Balance of Trade and Payments 


For trade statistics of the East African territories see 
Appendix to this volume. 


Uganda is linked with Kenya and Tanganyika in a form 
of customs union and the three territories now form a 
single administrative area for the purpose of customs and 
excise. 


Figures of imports into Kenya and Uganda have in 
the past been published jointly, but from 1949 separate 
statistics have been prepared in respect of each territory. 
Separate figures of the domestic exports of these territories 
have always been published. 


Most of Uganda's imports and exports are valued, not 
at the administrative frontiers of the Territory, but c.if. 
or f.o.b. Mombasa, through which port they pass. The 
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export figure is consequently inflated and that of imports 
deflated, and the positive balance of visible trade is 
exaggerated to a degree which it is difficult to measure with 
any approach to accuracy. 

Retained Imports and Domestic Exports for a series 
of years are shown below:— 


Retained Imports | Domestic Exports 


£000 £000 
1937... 2,916 5,803 
1938. oh 2,644 4,825 
1946 .. a 5,832 11,386 
1947. ar 7,429 13,373 
1948. a 10,068 16,689 
1949... 3, 13,484 26,624 


These figures include bullion, exclude specie and ex- 
clude transhipment trade. After 1949 the whole basis of 
evaluating East African external trade was radically 
altered (see Appendix). The net imports and domestic 
exports of Uganda (excluding inter-territorial trade) for 
1950 and 1951 which cannot be compared with the 
figures above were :— 


Net Imports Domestic Exports 


£000 £000 
1950... oe 15,377 28,669 
1951. a 22,138 47,197 


Of Uganda's net imports in 1951, 46 per cent came from 
the United Kingdom, 12 per cent from India, 10 per cent 
from Japan, 6 per cent from Italy, 4 per cent from Germany 
and 4 per cent from the United States of American; some 
two-thirds of total imports were from Commonwealth 
countries. Of domestic exports 30 per cent went to the 
United Kingdom, 26 per cent to India, 11 per cent to 
Germany, 6 per cent to France and 5 per cent to the 
United States of America; 65 per cent of total domestic 
exports were to Commonwealth countries. Cotton, which 
represented 61 per cent of total domestic exports, went 
mainly to India, the United Kingdom and Germany; 
coffee, representing 29 per cent of domestic exports, was 
sold largely to Germany, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America; hides and skins (24 per cent of 
total exports) mainly to the United Kingdom, United 
States of America and the Netherlands. 


In 1951 Uganda exported £2-7 million worth of loca 
produce to Kenya and £1-6 million to Tanganyika. These 
were mainly cigarettes, (£1:7 million to Kenya and 
£1-3 million to Tanganyika), unrefined sugar (£-4 million to 
Kenya and £:2 million to Tanganyika), cotton seed oil 
(£:2 million to Kenya). 

Imports from Kenya were £1:2 million and from 
Tanganyika £-2 million. The principal items from Kenya 
were meal and flour (£-4 million), sisal bags (£.16 million), 
footwear £-1 million) and holloware (-£08 million), and 
from Tanganyika tobacco leaf (£:09 million) and fish 
(£:06 million). 

There are no published figures of the balance of pay- 
ments. Even visible trade figures do not accurately 
teflect the trading position as they are not valued at the 
borders of Uganda (see above). In spite of this Uganda 
must still have had fairly large surpluses on visible account 
for many years. Invisible outgoings include payments to 
Kenya on account of goods traffic referred to above, 
passenger traffic through Kenya, various remittances 
abroad by persons and companies, etc. Invisible receipts 
include tourist earnings, mission receipts and official 
grants and donations, earnings on investments etc. 


There has been considerable direct investment in Uganda 
from abroad in the form of loans for electricity etc. but it 
is thought that Uganda's gross overseas lending (positive 
balance on income account) greatly exceeds overseas 
lending to Uganda, mainly owing to the accumulation of 
marketing board funds, which are mostly invested abroad. 
Investment abroad by Uganda is, however, mainly of 
short-term funds, v hereas overseas investment in Uganda 
is largely long-term. 


IV. DEVELOPMENT 


Government Activities and Plans 


The Ten Year Plan 


The stated aim of development policy in Uganda is to 
secure increased production and with it a rising standard 
of living for the African population while preserving 
substantially intact the existing basic social framework of 
peasant proprietorship. 

A development plan was prepared in December, 1946, 
to cover the ten-year period 1947-56. Changes in costs and 
in other circumstances necessitated a revision of the plan, 
and this was prepared in December, 1948. 


It was held impossible, in practice, to distinguish between 
development and ordinary expenditure, and the term 
development has been taken to cover all new expenditure 
other than increases in the cost of maintaining existing 
services at their base year (1948) level. Uganda, therefore, 
has not adopted a separate Development budget so that 
the ordinary budget combines ordinary recurrent revenue 
and expenditure as well as development expenditure and 
moneys allotted thereto. 


Expenditure during the whole of the decade 1947-56 
was estimated in the revised plan of 1948 to amount to 
nearly £63 million, composed as follows:— 


£ £ 
Maintenance of Existing Activities* 


Personal Emoluments 11,781,700 
Other expenditure 26,397,800 38,179,500 
Development* 

Personal Emoluments 2,106,600 

Other Expenditure 13,812,500 15,919,100 

Cost of Salaries Revision 5,028,200 

Reserve to cover increased Prices 3,616,300 
£62,743,100 


* at 1948 rates. 


Under the 1948 revision as above estimates were made of 
the cost of maintaining the 1948 activities under each head 
of the budget, and of the additional expenditure under 
each head (taking as a guide the schemes set out in the 
original plan) which could be called development expendi- 
ture and the two together represented total estimated 
expenditure for the ten year period. Development can 
therefore be seen to mean that part of expenditure whether 
capital or recurrent which is in excess of expenditure 
necessary to maintain the 1948 level of activities (with some 
allowance for price changes). 


A brief outline of the planned expenditure under the 
main budget headings of development expenditure as 
defined above (i.e. the £15,919,100 in the above table) is 
shown below:— 


Planned Development Expenditure 1947-1956 


£000 

Agriculture i =f is 534-9 
Education ee wi ate 705:9 
Forests ms 186-0 
Game and Fisheries 162-0 
Labour .. oe Le 2249 
Geology .. oe a id 684-9 
Medical .. se a ba 1,115-8 
Veterinary a 217:1 
Public Works be 1,025-7 
Recurrent 497-3 
Extraordinary 4,225-3 

Hydrology a oe ‘ 274:5 
Surveys, Lands and Mines 228-8 
Tsetse sf Rs 230-9 
Townships Authorities .. 429-8 
Pilot Schemes fe ve 1,000-0 
Other or eae Ar an 4,175-3 
Total sie .. £15,919-1 
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Some of the principal schemes envisaged under the 

above headings were:— 
Agriculture —_ Erection of grain storage plants (£178,400), 
purchase of mechanical implements 
(£142,800), provision of cotton seed 
bulking stations (£46,600) and £50,000 for 
chair at Makerere College. 
£357,000 for aided schools, £200,000 for 
European education and provision for 
technical and commercial education. 
£269,000 for drilling activities, £180,400 
for reservoir construction and rural water 
supplies. 
£130,700 for the organisation of labour 
camps on the main migration routes. 
£539,000 on the Mulago Hospital and 
Medical School and provision for im- 
provement of existing hospitals and ex- 
pansion of services. 
Public Works Public Works provides largely for expan- 
sion of staff and the construction of central 
workshops; Public Works Recurrent for 
the maintenance of roads, buildings and 
water supplies and Public Works Extra- 
ordinary for African Housing (£900,000) 
European Housing (£966,700) Asian 
Housing (£387,000), Town water supplies 
(£636,000) and Communications (£819,000). 
£174,000 for the hydrological survey and 
the remainder for swamp reclamation. 
Pilot Schemes No detailed plan was presented. The pro- 
vision was made with the object of 
developing certain areas of the Protec- 
torate more intensely, especially the un- 
settled areas. 

It is not possible to separate out what has actually been 
spent on development under each of these headings to 
date owing to the integration of the development plan with 
the ordinary estimates, but an estimate has been made 
under certain headings of the expenditure since 1950 in 
excess of that required to maintain 1948 activities. This 
is shown below. It should be emphasised that the headings 
used are not comparable with those shown in the previous 
table (which followed the layout of the ordinary budget 
headings) since expenditure has been re-arranged to give a 
more meaningful picture of expenditure under a particular 
head than is possible in the budget. For example expendi- 
ture on education below contains expenditure on school 
buildings which in the estimates would be shown under 


Education 


Geology 


Labour 


Medical 


Hydrology 
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public works. (In the table given below the expenditure 
for 1950 represents actual expenditure but the figures for 
1951 and 1952 are estimates.) 

Total expenditure shown above, £3-2 million for 1950, 
£3-6 million for 1951 and £4-6 million for 1952 do not 
represent total expenditure shown in the budget for that 
year as expenditure on administration and other headings 
inappropriate to a comparison with development ex- 
penditure in the sense used above have been excluded. 
Total expenditure for the years shown was £8-0 million in 
1950, £12-3 million in 1951 and £15-3 million (est.) in 1952 
(see page 97). 

A comparison of what it was estimated would be spent 
in the years from 1947 to the present time when the plan 
was revised in 1948 and what has actually been spent in 
that period is shown below. In each case the expenditure 
includes both the cost of maintaining the level of 1948 
activities and the cost of development :— 


Estimated Expenditure Actual Expenditure 
in Plan (Normal plus (Normal plus 
Development) Development) 
£ million £ million 
1947... ee 4-24 4-47 
1948... as 5-34 6°53 
1949... oe TA 6-68 
1950... nd 6°52+ 8-00 
1951... se 6°60-+- 12:3 
1952 6-68++- 15-3 


a3 These figures are slightly different from those estimated 
in the 1948 revision owing to changes necessitated in 
certain headings no longer applicable. 

The 1948 revision of the plan envisaged sources of 
revenue for development (i.e. for expenditure in excess of 
maintenance of 1948 activities) as follows:— 


£ million 
C.D.W. Funds ee res 3-28 
Loan Funds. . ie s és 2:00 
Local revenue reserves etc. ee 8-18 
£13-46 





(The Uganda territorial allocation under the C.D.W. 
Act was £2:5 million, the remainder coming from central, 
research and regional allocations under the Act. It was 
agreed that the moneys should be used on schemes con- 
nected with various activities of the Protectorate govern- 
ment on condition that not more than a third of the 
development expenditure (i.e. expenditure above the 
maintenance of 1948 activities) would be met from C.D.W 


TOTAL AND DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE UNDER MAIN HEADS 
OF DEVELOPMENT FOR PERIOD 1950-1952* 







Totalt {Development 


Agriculture 
Co-operation 
Education 
Forests... 
Games & Fisheries 
Geology & Rural 
Water Supplies. 
Hraeviod é 
Medica! . 
ae, Lands and 
Mines .. a 
Tsetse F 
Veterinary 


2,752°0 


220-1 
273°8 


220°1 


African Housing .. 
273-9 


UrbanWater Supplie|s 





Total |Development| Total 
Expenditure | Expenditure | Expenditure | Expenditure | Expenditure | Expenditure 


1,035-9 





Development 
























* See footnote on page 105. 
+ Estimates 


¢ In the sense of total expenditure under particular headings shown only. 
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funds. Actually owing to the greatly increased expenditure 
the proportion met from C.D.W. schemes except on Tsetse 
schemes was much less). 

Local revenues have been much greater than anticipated 
owing to the high prices received for cotton and coffee. 
The estimated amount available from local sources was 
subsequently increased to £11-75 million giving a total of 
£17 million, and this sum has since been expanded by 
unexpected increases in revenue and the accumulation of 
surplus balances which made possible a supplementary 
programme of capitalworks.(!) The augmented programme 
for 1952-55/6 excluding loan expenditure is now estimated 
to amount to a total of £35-2 million (capital expenditure 
£28-0 million and recurrent £7:1 million). The programme 
is largely a commitment against revenue and surplus 
funds. The latter are large but Uganda Government 
Tevenues are greatly dependent on world prices for coffee 
and cotton. 

Additional to the £2 million loan programme referred to 


above, capital development financed from loan amounting © 


to £3-5 million for the period up to 1956 (exclusive of 
electricity schemes) is planned. 

Development outside the plan includes the expenditure 
by the Uganda Electricity Authority on the Owen Falls 
and other schemes (see below) and the expenditure from 
the balance of the cotton funds (after allowing £20 million 
for cotton price stabilisation) for development of direct 
benefit to Africans (education etc.).(?) The Government has 
also agreed to provide the whole of the capital (£5 million) 
for the Uganda Development Corporation in the first 
instance. This body is designed to promote industrialisation 
in the territory, runs the cement works and fisheries, has 
an interest in the exploration of the Sukulu mineral 
complex and has plans for the establishment of a number 
of new industries. 


Other Development 


The Uganda Electricity Board’s approved programme 
of capital expenditure on hydro-electric development 
amounts to £17-64 million during the period 1947-56, 


financed by public borrowing. For a description of the 
Owen Falls scheme see page 97. Up to the end of 1952 
some £9 million had been raised on behalf of the board. 


Expenditure by the East African Railways and Harbours 
on the extension of the railway in Western Uganda will 
involve the raising of a loan of £4-5 million. The western 
extension of this railway, it is expected, will provide a 
stimulus to agricultural and industrial development in 
the Protectorate. 


Considerable development by private enterprise, in some 
instances in partnership with Government Agencies, is also 
taking place. The development of copper mining and 
processing at Kilembe is described on page 92 as are the 
proposed plans for the development of the Sukulu mineral 
complex by a group of overseas companies in co-operation 
with the Uganda Development Corporation. As a result 
of these investigations it is hoped that it will be possible 
to establish industries producing phosphorous, super- 
phosphate and fertilisers and possibly iron and _ steel 
products. Power for these purposes would be available 
from the Owen Falls scheme. Reference had been made 
(page 93) to the establishment of a cement industry in 
Uganda by the Government and the construction of a 
large textile mill by private interests. 


()The Uganda Government’s capital expenditure (excluding 
expenditure by statutory bodics such as the Electricity Board) 
has been running at £4-5 million a year since 1951 and is esti- 
mated to total nearly £20 million for the seven year period 
1947-53. Of this expenditure £18-4 million has been or is being 
met from Protectorate revenues and the balance of £1°3 million 
is being defrayed from C.D.W. grants and (to the extent of 
£47.000 only,) from loan funds. 

(2)In 1952 an African Development Fund was set up, con- 
sisting of surplus funds voted trom the balance of the Cotton 
Price Assistance Fund, after £20 million had been earmarked 
for price assistance. By August 1953, £144 million had been 
transferred to the Fund. It is proposed to transfer the balance 
of the Coffee Price Assistance Fund in the same way. In August, 
1953, a sum of £11} million was allocated by Legislative 
Council from this African Development Fund to various pro- 
jects for African development and welfare, including £8 million 
for educations and £1 million for medical services. Nearly 
£44 million had already been allotted in this way during 1952. 


ZANZIBAR 


I. GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Geographical Features 


The Island of Zanzibar is situated in latitude 6° south 
and longitude 39° east, and is separated from the East 
African mainland by a channel 22} miles across at its 
narrowest part. It is the largest coralline island on the 
East African coast, being 53 miles long by 24 miles broad 
at its widest point and having an area of 640 square miles. 
To the north-east, at a distance of 25 miles lies the island 
of Pemba, in 5° south latitude. It is smaller than Zanzibar, 
its maximum measurements being 42 miles long and about 
14 miles broad. It has an area of 380 square miles. The 
highest point in the Protectorate is 390 feet above sea level 
(Masingini Ridge). 

The climate is, of course, tropical, but the heat is 
tempered throughout the year by constant sea-breezes 
which blow with great regularity except during the change 
of the monsoons, and the seasons are well defined. From 
December to March, when the north-east monsoon blows, 
it is hot and comparatively dry. In April and May occur 
the heavy rains. From June to October is the coolest and 
driest period (south-west monsoon). The lesser rains fall 
in November and December. The normal annual rainfall 
in Zanzibar and Pemba is approximately 58 inches and 
73 inches respectively, the precipitation in the western 
areas of both islands being heavier than in the eastern. 
The mean maximum temperature in Zanzibar is 84-4° F, 
and the mean minimum 76-6°F. The corresponding 
figures for Pemba are 86-3° F. and 76-1° F. 

Some 40 miles south-east of Zanzibar Island and 30 
miles from the mainland coast lies tiny Latham Island 
which forms part of the Protectorate. Latham Island 
measures approximately 920 feet x 280 feet and its flat 
surface is only about 10 feet above high tide level. It forms 
the breeding place of a colony of Blue-faced Boobies (Sula 
dactylatra melanops) and there is a small deposit of guano. 
Landing on the island is somewhat hazardous owing to the 
heavy swell. 


Population 

A general census of the Zanzibar Protectorate was held 
in February, 1948, and the following table summarises its 
results :— 











Males Females Total 
Africans | 104,065 95,910 199,175 
Arabs 24,339 20,221 44,560 
Goans 383 298 681 
Indians 7,924 7,284 15,211 
Europeans 158 138 296 
Others 1615, 1,754 j 3,439 
———__——|——______ 
Total 138,554 125,608 264,162 





Out of the total of 264,162 persons 149,575 lived on 
Zanzibar Island (45,275 in the Town) and 114,587 on 
Pemba. 

The estimated population of Zanzibar in mid-1951 was 
272,000. 

A system of recording births and deaths is maintained 
in the Protectorate but the figures are insufficiently reliable 
to permit any accurate estimate of rates of increase to be 
made. Nevertheless a comparison of the results of the 
censuses of 1931 and 1948 shows that over the 17 year 
period the total population rose by more than 12 per cent, 
and that the greater part of the increase took place on the 
island of Pemba where the improvement of communica- 
tions gave a stimulus to commercial development. 
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There is a good deal of migratory movement among the 
population particularly by the seasonal dhows which ply 
between the Protectorate and India and Arabia, arriving 
with the north east monsoon and returning with the 
south west. In addition a continual interchange with the 
mainland territories of East Africa takes place, and al- 
though inward and outward movements of the population 
are regulated by the Migration (Control) Decree of 1947, 
all Africans are exempted from its provisions. However, 
the sea passages of all persons entering and leaving the 
islands are recorded and these show an average annual 
inward and outward movement of about 25,000 persons 
in each direction. 

The most common occupations in Zanzibar are those 
connected with agriculture, and particularly the cultivation 
and harvesting of cloves and coconuts; in fact, apart from 
the provision of services of various kinds, almost all the 
paid labour is dependent on the production and processing 
of these two crops. With the exception of the Government 
experimental agricultural stations, which employ about 
1,300 workers, most of the agricultural labour is of a 
casual nature engaged on a contract basis. There are 
about 1,700 workers employed by the Public Works 
Department of the Government, and a further 500 in the 
sanitary services. Very few females are to be found in paid 
employment outside nursing and domestic service, but 
some obtain work on a casual basis at harvest times. 
Various domestic occupations such as the making of mats 
and pottery are also in the hands of women. Europeans 
are almost all engaged in either commerce, banking, 
shipping, missionary work, or in the Government service. 
Indians and Goans are mostly employed in commerce or as 
artisans and craftsmen, or in the Government service. 
Some are also landowners, although most of the land is 
in the hands of Arabs and Africans. 


Social Amenities 
Education 


Education is provided in the Protectorate up to second- 
ary level in schools catering for all races and both sexes. 
There are more than 40 Government primary schools, 
13 grant-aided schools, four Government secondary schools 
(three for boys and one for girls, both including senior and 
junior classes) and one Rural Middle School at junior 
secondary level. In addition there are three small indepen- 
dent schools—the Comorian school and two _ others 
catering for the younger children of Indian religious sects 
—and some 800 Koranic one-teacher, one-class schools 
which provide religious instruction only. There are two 
Government teachers’ training centres, one for men and 
one for women. Educational facilities above secondary 
level are not available in Zanzibar and those pursuing 
higher studies go overseas to Makerere in Uganda, the 
United Kingdom, or to India. 

About 9,000 children attend the primary schools, 3,000 
the grant-aided schools, some 800 the secondary classes, 
and 10,000 the Koranic schools. Out of the total attend- 
ance, which is between 18 per cent and 20 per cent of the 
population of school age, boys outnumber girls by about 
three to one. 

The language of instruction is normally Kiswahili 
except in the Indian primary schools where it is Gujarati. 
The grant aided St. Joseph’s Convent School, in which 
Goans predominate, is the only school in which English 
is used in all standards and whcre co-education is practised 
throughout. 

Adult evening classes are held, and these are mostly 
attended by men although there are also classes for women 
where domestic subjects and English are taught. Appren- 
tices receive instruction in some trades from the Agricul- 
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tural, Medical and Public Works Departments, and a few 
candidates for other forms of training are sent to the 
mainland. 


Health 

The main tropical diseases prevalent in the Protectorate 
of Zanzibar are malaria, yaws, ankylostomiasis, filariasis 
and bilharzia. No accurate survey has ever been carried 
out and no evidence is available as to their incidence 
among the various sections of the population. 

Active anti-malarial measures are concentrated in the 
areas where the population density is highest, i.e. mainly in 
the four main townships of the Protectorate, and these 
consist of the oiling of swamps, draining and _ filling, 
depending on which method of treatment is deemed most 
suitable. 

Ankylostomiasis is general throughout the country 
districts and the degree of infestation varies. This disease 
produces an anaemia which is closely associated with the 
generally low level of nutrition throughout the Protec- 
torate. Any anti-ankylostomiasis measures adopted 
entail a major administrative operation and a general 
improvement in the dietetics throughout the country. 
The difficulties are also economic as the general standard 
of living is low and whilst protective foods are sold for 
cash the appetite is satisfied by a diet with a bulky carbo- 
hydrate content. 

Yaws is prevalent mostly in the northern and eastern 
districts of Zanzibar Island and along the east coast of 
Pemba Island. It is mainly a disease of children and it 
responds well to treatment. Its incidence cannot be said 
to be a major health problem. 

Bilharzia is found mainly in those areas where there 
are inland rivers or lakes and its incidence is associated 
with a highly malarial district. It is also mainly a disease 
of children and unlike the disease in Egypt causes no 
permanent disability; its incidence causes no major 
problem to the Health Department and it responds well 
to the treatment available. 

Filariasis does occur but its incidence is not as high as 
in certain other tropical countries. 

Venereal diseases are common and constitute a major 
problem. The availability of treatment by penicillin and 
sulphonamide seems either to have increased the incidence 
or increased the number who present themselves for 
treatment of gonorrhoea. 

Pneumonia and Tuberculosis are the most common 
medical diseases. Pneumonia responds well to sulpho- 
namides, but the satisfactory treatment of tuberculosis is 
difficult in the hot and humid atmosphere of Zanzibar. 

It is the general opinion that ill health due to malaria, 
ankylostomiasis and chronic malnutrition is one of the 
major factors preventing maximum agricultural produc- 
tion throughout the Protectorate. 

Treatment of all kinds is available at Government 
hospitals and dispensaries which are located in both 
islands. A new mental hospital was opened in March, 
1949 and a rural maternity hospital in August, 1950, while 
in the same year the construction of a new general hospital 
was started in Zanzibar Town to replace an existing but 
out-of-date building. At Wete, on the island of Pemba, a 
new 50-bed ward and a new operating theatre were opened, 
both in 1950. A school dental service was reopened in 
1950 after having been closed for two years and 5,723 
children were examined and 3,120 treated. 


Hfousing 

The usual type of native house is a rectangular mud 
walled hut with a coconut-palm thatched roof. The size 
and pattern vary in accordance with the affluence and tastes 
of the individual. In the main, such houses have from two 
to four rooms and are rain-proof when in proper repair. 
The kitchen is often inside, though in some cases an 
additional hut is erected for the purpose. Elaborate 
sanitary arrangements are rare: many dwellings possess 
small shelters nearby in which a cesspit is dug; but in the 
towns the privy and cesspit are frequently within the hut: 
only the poorest have no sanitary arrangements at all. 
This type of building is comparatively inexpensive and 


can be built to a large extent from material available on 
the spot or nearby. One of its chief weaknesses is the 
tendency of the roof to collapse owing to the insufficient 
strength of the supporting posts. In recent years there 
has been a marked tendency towards a better type of 
native hut, the improvements including cement floors, 
ceiling white-washing, and lime-plastering and washing. 

Almost all the country folk own their houses, which 
they erect themselves. In the town of Zanzibar the African 
usually owns his hut but not the site. The ground land- 
lords are Arabs or Indians, and maximum ground rents 
are prescribed by the Ground Rent Restriction Decree. In 
recent years the cost of materials has increased, and now, 
outside Zanzibar Town, a three-roomed hut of average 
quality would cost—including labour—upwards of £30. 
Within the town it might cost as much as £60. 

With 250 persons to the square mile, Zanzibar Protec- 
torate is one of the most densely populated countries of 
Africa, but it is of unusual interest that the average density 
of population per dwelling throughout the Protectorate is 
in the neighbourhood of three persons or less. In Zanzibar 
Town the average is higher than this: 4-66 in the Stone 
Town with its many large dwellings, and 3-50 in the native 
town of Ngambo. In the rest of Zanzibar Island and 
Pemba the average is less than three. Whilst these figures 
do not point to any serious degree of overcrowding, the 
fact that one-third of the population of Zanzibar Island 
live in the town of Zanzibar has led to some of the worst 
features of native slums. 

In 1943 the Government took in hand the improvement 
of housing conditions in Zanzibar Town and the three 
townships of Pemba. All four urban localities have one 
characteristic in common, namely, that the stone-built 
quarters are inhabited mainly by Indians and Arabs, and 
the hutted quarters by Africans. In both there is serious 
congestion and lack of adequate sewerage, drainage and 
ventilation. 

Under a new Town Planning Decree and comprehensive 
new building rules it became possible to ensure both the 
orderly development of new, and the progressive improve- 
ment of existing built-up areas. Town plans were pro- 
duced for selected localities in the Pemba townships and 
Zanzibar Stone Town. Without financial assistance, how- 
ever, it would not have been practicable for the Govern- 
ment to undertake the drastic steps needed to alleviate 
congestion in Ngambo, but, with the aid of a grant of 
£100,000 under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act it was possible to initiate a far-reaching scheme for the 
progressive reconstruction of this area, covering 1,000 
acres and containing a population of 25,000 Africans. 
Standard houses of different sizes, at once simple, durable 
and constructed largely of local materials, were designed, 
conforming both with popular ideas and health require- 
ments. Unfortunately in the interests of economy this 
scheme has had to be revised and curtailed. 

It is interesting to note that all the materials used in the 
construction of the new houses are locally produced with 
the exception of cement. The windows and doors and 
roofing materials are made from locally grown wood and 
purchased from the local inhabitants. The construction 
of these houses has also provided training for ex-service- 
men who have been employed as bricklayers and carpenters 
to build their own houses. 

In addition to this project, a scheme has been introduced 
whereby individuals wishing to build new houses can 
obtain, at a subsidised price, pre-cast pillars of reinforced 
concrete. These will greatly add to the durability of the 
house and in particular the roofs. 


Social Security 

There is no provision for unemployment. There is a 
Poor House administered by the Roman Catholic Mission, 
with 160 beds, which receives a Government grant in aid. 
There is also a Voluntary Society, supported by all com- 
munities, and grant aided by Government, which assists 
distressed persons in their homes. The Government's 
Social Welfare workers also do a good deal to relieve 
distress, find work for the unemployed, and provide 
occupational forms of relief for those not able to perform 
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ordinary manual labour. Similar arrangements apply to 
the island of Pemba. 

There is a lodge of the Freemasons, and there are also 
a number of African clubs and tribal associations which 
have features of friendly societies. Among such societies 
provision for burial of members is usual; assistance of 
distressed members is less common, but not unknown. 
There is a Post Office Savings Bank, with well-distributed 
branches in Zanzibar and Pemba. 


Political Structure 


Zanzibar is an Arab Sultanate whose history has been 
linked to that of the East African mainland territories, the 
greater part of which formerly came under the Sultan of 
Zanzibar’s dominion. The administration of the Sultan’s 
mainland possessions which were in the hands of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company from 1887, was 
taken over by the British Government in 1895 and became 
known as the British East Africa Protectorate. The Kenya 
Government pay annually a sum of £10,000 as rent for the 
10-mile strip of coast under its control, and to mark the 
Sultan’s territorial rights over that portion of the mainland 
his flag still flies over the old Portuguese Fort at Mombasa. 

The islands of Zanzibar and Pemba were declared a 
British Protectorate on the 4th November, 1890, and their 
control passed from the Foreign Office to the Colonial 
Office on the Ist July, 1913, after which the post of British 
Resident was created to replace those of H.M.’s Consul- 
General and of His Highness’ First Minister. The Govern- 
ment is administered by the British Resident who is 
appointed by Commission under H.M.’s Sign Manual and 
Signet, and who exercises his functions under the Zanzibar 
Orders in Council of 1924 and 1925. 

The Executive and Legislative Councils were constituted 
in 1926, the former being presided over by His Highness 
the Sultan and comprised wholly of officials with the 
exception of His Highness’ son and Heir Apparent who 
is also a member. The Legislative Council is presided over 
by the British Resident, and consists at present of four ex- 
officio members, five other official members and eight 
unofficial members—three Arabs, two Indians, two 
Africans and one European. 

For general administrative purposes the Protectorate is 
divided into the three Districts of Pemba Island, Zanzibar 
(urban) and Zanzibar (rural), each in charge of a District 
Commissioner, under the general control of the Senior 
Commissioner. These Districts are subdivided into 
Mudirias, each in charge of a Mudir, which again are sub- 
divided into Shehias or village areas, each under a Sheha. 


It is the policy of Government to build up a system of - 


local government and, to this end, five rural Councils 
were formed in 1948 (two in Zanzibar and three in Pemba), 
over areas with populations of from 2,500 to 12,000 people. 
Representation on the Councils has been arranged to 
reflect as nearly as possible the proportions of the more 
important elements of the population, and subject to these 
limitations the members are elected by popular acclaim, 
and two or three additional seats may be filled by the 
central Government’s nomination. Progress, however, is 
slow and this is due in part to the absence of any kind of 
direct taxation, which might contribute a basis for the 
Local Council’s revenue. At present these Councils’ 
annual budgets amount to no more than a few thousand 
shillings each, being derived mainly from a reimbursement 
by the central government of fees for various licences, 
royalties on the collection of forest produce and certain 
court fees and fines, and all are obliged to receive a Govern- 
ment subsidy in addition to this. Besides elementary 
financial responsibilities, including the right to impose a 
levy on adult male residents of the Council area, the 
Councils have authority to enact by-laws to be obeyed by 
all persons resident within their areas. 

The only example of urban local government so far is 
in the town of Zanzibar (1948 pop. 45,275) where the 
Councils for the predominantly African (called Ngambo) 
and Asian (stone built) parts of the town became a con- 
solidated Township Council, under the provisions of the 
Townships (Amendment) Decree of 1949, which held its 


first meeting in March, 1950. Hitherto purely advisory in 
function, the Council accepts responsibility for some of 
the minor services of the township area. 

The principal departments of the administration are the 
Secretariat, at the head of which is the Chief Secretary to 
the Government, who is responsible for co-ordinating the 
work of all departments of the Government machine; the 
provincial administration, which with distinct adminis- 
tration embraces also local government, labour affairs, 
social welfare, information services and public relations, 
community development and the like; the departments of 
agriculture, health (including both medical services and 
sanitation), education and public works (including elec- 
tricity and land survey); the economic control office 
(including exchange control); the departments of customs 
and of the port; and the other usual departments such as 
legal, judicial, treasury, audit and police. 

Zanzibar does not come under the East Africa High 
Commission and is not represented on the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly, nor is it part of the East African Customs 
Union. At the same time, however, Zanzibar contributes a 
proportionate share towards the cost of certain of the 
High Commission Inter-territorial Research and Technical 
Organisations such as the East African Agricultural and 
Forestry Research Organisation, East African Production 
and Supply Council, East African Directorate of Civil 
Aviation, East African Meteorological Department and 
East African Inter-Territorial Languages Committee, in 
order to be able to take advantage of those services. 
France, Portugal and Holland have Consular Agents or 
representatives resident in Zanzibar; otherwise foreign 
Consuls or Consul-Generals in Nairobi are given juris- 
diction which extends to Zanzibar. 


Principal Economic Legislation 
General 


In addition to legislation on the usual lines dealing with 
matters of trade and production, laws have been enacted 
covering certain special aspects of these matters. Among 
the most important are the following:— 

The Clove Decree, 1938, regulating the clove industry. 

The Copra Cess Decree, 1947, under which a cess is 

levied on coconut products exported from the 
Protectorate and is used for encouraging their 
production. 

The Diamonds (Restriction) Decree, 1948. 

The Fish Protection Decree, 1948, for the general con- 

servation of the Protectorate’s sea fisheries. 

The Land Alienation Decree, 1939, which protects the 

ownership of agricultural land by Arabs and Africans. 

The Manufacture of Oil of Cloves Decree, Cap. 117, 

under which clove-oil manufacture is restricted to the 
Clove Growers Association. 

Trading Licences, for revenue purposes are required 
for wholesale and retail trading, and various other licences 
are prescribed for the purpose of controlling the activities 
concerned. 

A law requiring the registration of business names has 
recently been brought into force (Decree No. 9 of 1949) 
and the enactment of Company Law is contemplated. 

Income Tax is payable under a law substantially identical 
with the laws of the other East African territories. (Details 
of tax rates will be found below under ‘‘Public Finance’’.) 
The European Education Tax Decree (No. 15 of 1951) 
makes provision for a tax to be levied on all resident 
Europeans, based on a sliding scale according to incomes, 
for the purposes of education. 


Trade Tariffs 


Import duties are levied on most articles of commerce. 
The rates of duty, which were re-enacted in the Customs 
Tariff (Amendment) Decree, 1949, includes both specific 
and ad valorem duties, the latter being generally at the 
rate of 20 per cent. Export duties are levied on Cloves at 
20 per cent, Clove Stems at 10 per cent, Copra, Coconut 
Oil and Soap at 15 per cent and Mangrove Bark at 
Shs, 4/- the ton. 
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IMPORT DUTIES ON PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


COMMODITY 


Meat (chilled or frozen) 
Bacon and Ham 

Edible Fats (including Ghee) 
Sugar 

Rice 

Wheat (grain or ground) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 
Cigars, cigarettes, etc. 


Cotton Greycloth 
Printed Cottons 


Motor Spirit 

Lubricating oil 

Motor vehicles and chassis 
Bicycles 


Cement 

Asbestos and asbestos cement 
Bricks, Tiles, Slates 

Iron and Steel 


Import and export licensing is exercised in the manner 
common to Colonial territories for the purposes arising 
from the present scarcity of goods and from the sterling 
area balance of payments, and the Exchange Control 
Decree No. 14 of 1951 imposes restrictions on the import 
and export of gold, foreign currencies, etc. 


Labour 
The following are the trade unions registered in the 
Protectorate :— 


Name of Trade Union 


Labour Association 
European Servants’ Union 
Shop Assistants’ Association 
Zanzibar Seamen’s Union 


By the Labour Decree, 1946, provision for compensation 
is made where bodily injury is caused to a servant by 
reason of any defect in machinery or plant or because of 
a neglect of safety precautions on the part of the employer. 
The amount of compensation recoverable may not exceed 
two years’ wages. A Bill to provide for the payment of 
compensation to workmen for injuries suffered in the 
course of their employment was published in November, 
1949, 

There is no permanent machinery for conciliation and 
arbitration in trade disputes. Conciliation has normally 
been achieved by labour officers but at the time of the 
general strike in September, 1948, an ad hoc Labour 
Conciliation Committee was appointed under the Chair- 
manship of the Chief Justice, the other members being the 
Welfare Officer and an unofficial member. There has 
since been no dispute in which conciliation has not been 
achieved by Labour Officers. 

A Whitley Council exists in at least one company, and 
consideration is being given to the formation of one or 
more standing committees, consisting largely of repre- 
sentatives from various industries or occupations, with a 
view to the prevention or settlement of disputes. 


Land Tenure 

Broadly speaking all the land in the more fertile areas 
of both islands, where plantations of economic tree crops 
grow, is privately owned. In this type of country are also 
numerous estates, large and small, which have been 
dedicated under the Mohammedan custom of ‘‘Wakf”’. In 
contrast with this area of individual freehold tenure, there 
are large tracts of country in the north, east and south of 
both islands, which fall within the definition of “public 
land’’, under the Public Land Decree, Cap. 106 Revised 
Laws of Zanzibar, and where ownership is vested in the 
Sultan or the Government. 


DUTY 


Cts 15 per ib. 

Cts 30 per lb. 

Cts Sper |b. 

Shs 3-4 per 100 Ib. 
Shs 4 per 100 Ib. 
Shs 1/50 per 100 Ib. 
Shs 3 per 100 Ib. 
Shs 14 per 100 Ib. 


Cts. 10 per sq. yd. or 15% ad valorem 
Cts. 12 per sq. yd. or 15% ad valorem 


Cts. 40 per Imperial Gallon 
15% ad valorem 
15% ad valorem 
Shs 6/- or 20% ad valorem 


Shs 1/50 per 400 Ib. 
10% ad valorem 
10% ad valorem 
10% ad valorem 


This land consists mostly of outcropping coralline rock 
covered with a thin layer or pockets of soil and a thick 
cover of secondary bush whose roots reach down to water 
in holes and caverns in the rock. It provides a field for 
shifting cultivation by the local African population and is, 
in practice, held communally by them, any system of 
individual tenure of the land itself being unknown except 
in the vicinity of some villages where economic tree crops 
have been planted and substantial houses built. 

There are no native reserves or other systems of alloca- 


Date of Registration Members 
9th October, 1946 179 
9th July, 1947 220 

26th August, 1947 93 

22nd September, 1949 . 33 


tion of land to communities or groups of people. 

There is no restriction on the transfer of land apart 
from “‘public land’’, except as provided under the Land 
Alienation Decree, No. 9 of 1939. In areas of “‘public 
land’’, leases of sites are occasionally given by His High- 
ness’ Government after consultation with the local 
government authority where such exists, for the building 
of houses, usually at seaside resorts. Where there is a local 
government authority, the rentals are payable into its 
funds. 

No minerals have been or seem likely to be discovered in 
the Protectorate, but stone is the property of the owner of 
the land wherein it is quarried. 


Immigration 

The Immigration Decree No. 28 of 1947, was intro- 
duced concurrently with similar legislation enacted in the 
three mainland territories of Kenya, Uganda and Tangan- 
yika. It applies without discrimination to all races and 
nationalities, other than Africans belonging to East 
African tribes. These Africans are exempt from the 
application of the Decree and, consequently, can enter the 
Protectorate without restriction. Certain classes of persons 
e.g., destitutes, mental defectives, prostitutes, etc. are 
declared to be prohibited immigrants. Other persons 
(except serving members of Her Majesty’s Forces and 
diplomatic or consular representatives) must obtain 
permission from the immigration authorities before they 
can enter the Protectorate. The Decree specifies in detail 
the qualifications required of those who intend to reside in 
the Protectorate. Less stringent provision is made for 
permitting the entry of those who only wish to make a 
temporary stay in the Protectorate: and freedom of entry 
into any of the four East African territories is accorded to 
a person who has established permanent residence in any 
one of them. 
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Communications and Transport 
Roads 


Zanzibar and Pemba are well served by roads. Zanzibar 
has 200 miles of road of which 150 miles have a bituminous 
surface, and Pemba has 100 miles of which 50 miles have 
a bituminous surface: the remainder have either earth or 
metalled surfaces. A programme to overtake arrears of 
maintenance accumulated during the war years was 
started in 1947, and has been completed. 

In the Zanzibar town area the bazaar streets are for the 
most part surfaced with precast concrete slabs providing a 
surface suitable for the ironwheeled handcarts used for 
transporting merchandise in the narrow thoroughfares. 
These surfaces are given a reverse camber to assist storm- 
water drainage, and are well washed with every shower of 
rain. Within the boundary of the town there are 13 miles 
of waterproofed roads other than bazaar streets. 

There are approximately 250 buses, 30 lorries and 340 
taxis and private cars running over the roads in Zanzibar 
and Pemba. The buses and lorries vary in size and type, 
usually from 30 cwt. to 3 tons capacity. The majority of 
the buses are provided with locally made timber bodies, 
and carry 17 to 21 passengers with space for produce on 
the roof. This mode of travel is very popular and much 
used by the people. Bus owners’ Associations are estab- 
lished in both Zanzibar and Pemba. They guard the 
interests of members and to some extent regulate the 
distribution of passenger traffic on a voluntary basis. 

Animal-drawn iron-tyred vehicles, totalling 1,380 
bullock carts and 270 donkey carts, are used extensively 
for carrying produce from the plantations to the town and 
ports. 

Licences have been issued to 206 Commercial Vehicles 
and 281 private vehicles. Road Transport is in the hands of 
private firms, except for certain Government owned 
vehicles. 

No new transport facilities are envisaged in the near 
future and no new roads are projected at present. 

There are no railways in Zanzibar. 


Shipping 

In addition to the anchorage afforded in Zanzibar 
harbour, there is a wharf 800 feet long, capable of berthing 
ships alongside up to 400 feet in length and giving a depth 
of water at L.W.O.S.T. of 20 feet. The wharf is fitted with 
electrically operated cranes, and spacious transit sheds are 
provided for exports and imports with an additional shed 
for the inspection of agricultural produce. Protection to 
lighters, water boats and other small craft is afforded by 
the inner basin which is sheltered by a breakwater. 

A supply of water to shipping is available at the wharf, 
the rate of supply being 150 tons per hour. 

Facilities for visitors are promoted by the Trade and 
Tourist Traffic Committee. 

The Associated Motor and Rowing Boat Company 
provides ship to shore transport for visitors and passengers. 

Sea communications include all types of ocean-going 
vessels. The following lines call at Zanzibar:—Union 
Castle, British India Steam Navigation Company, American 
South African Line, Bank Line, Robin Line, Clan-Hall- 
Harrison Line, Ellerman-Bucknall Company, Oriental 
African Line and Holland-Africa Line. 

Apart from small coastal vessels, which can berth along- 
side, all cargo has to be taken off in lighters. 

For inter-island communication between Zanzibar and 
Pemba, the two Government steamers maintain a weekly 
service with, in addition, a weekly service to Dar-es- 
Salaam and a monthly service to Mombasa. Dhows also 
ply between Zanzibar and Pemba calling at Mkokotoni 
in the north of Zanzibar and Mkoani, Chake Chake and 
Wete in Pemba. Mkoani and Wete are deep water ports 
with open anchorages and limited facilities in the shape of 
landing jetties, motorboats and lighters, which are main- 
tained by Government to cater for inter-island passengers, 
traffic and cargo. Pemba is not at present open to direct 
traffic with mainland ports, owing to the difficulty and 
expense of providing separate Immigration, Customs and 
Quarantine arrangements, and all traffichas to pass through 
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Zanzibar first. Arrangements however, are now in hand to 
open up Wete port in Pemba to direct dhow traffic and 
Government steamers plying to and from the mainland. 


Air Transport 

No aircraft are based in Zanzibar. Scheduled services 
are operated between Zanzibar and the East African 
mainland by the East African Airways Corporation. These 
services connect with schedules at such international 
terminals as Nairobi and Dar-es-Salaam; consequently it 
is unlikely that additional routes to include Zanzibar will 
be planned. It is probable, however, that there will be a 
slow but steady increase in the frequency of feeder services. 
Charter operations to and from Zanzibar are handled by 
companies based in other East African territories. In 1950 
2,910 aircraft carrying more than 11,000 passengers and 
nearly £57,000 worth of freight landed in Zanzibar. 

Zanzibar to Dar-es-Salaam takes 25 minutes by air and 
4-5 hours by sea. Air services are available 3-4 times per 
day compared with approximately two sailings per week. 
Neither the frequency nor capacity of sailings is likely to 
increase for some time. 

Zanzibar Aerodrome is situated 4 miles from the town. 
Bitumen surfaced landing strips 300 yards by 50 yards 
with a 1,000-yard grass runway between provide an all- 
weather field. Telephony and wireless telegraphy are avail- 
able for control of aircraft, and customs, immigration, 
health and passenger reception facilities are provided. 

The East African Airways Corporation maintain daily 
services with the mainland, and small planes are available 
for charter from Dar-es-Salaam. 

There is no landing ground in Pemba. 


Posts and Telecommunications 

Full postal facilities are available in Zanzibar Town and 
in Wete, Chake-Chake, and Mkoani in Pemba. Since 1945 
regular air mail services have been in operation and in 
1950 there were twenty air postal services weekly, including 
five to the United Kingdom, Europe and the Americas. 

Cable and wireless communication with Europe, South 
and East Africa, and the Far East is maintained by Cable 
and Wireless Ltd., who also control the radio stations in 
Zanzibar and Pemba. 

There are no inland telegraphs on either island, but 
telephone systems operate on both. 


If. PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 


Agricultural Conditions and Methods 


Zanzibar and Pemba are divided into two fairly well 
defined agricultural areas. The western sides of both 
islands are undulating or hilly and are mainly devoted to 
the growing of tree crops. The eastern seaboards, con- 
sisting entirely of flat coral or karst areas in Zanzibar, and 
partly of coral and partly of undulating sandy soils in 
Pemba, are drier, and very variable in their fertility and 
suitability for cultivation. 

The principal crops are cloves, coconuts, rice, cassava, 
sweet potatoes, chillies, citrus, and tobacco, while crops of 
lesser importance include maize, sorghum, millet, pulses, 
kapok, cocoa, and derris. In 1952 there were some 60,000 
acres under cloves, and 104,000 acres of coconuts, 21,900 
acres of rice, and about 7,700 acres under other cereals. 
In general the more fertile soils on the western sides of 
both islands are under clove plantations, and the less 
fertile soils there and on the north and east are mostly 
under coconuts. Mixed cultivation and the growing of 
cassava and sweet potatoes are becoming more common. 

The tree crop areas are held by freehold possession, the 
larger plantations being usually owned by Arabs and 
Indians, and the smaller by Africans. The size of a plan- 
tation is normally assessed by the number of clove or 
coconut trees it bears, but 100 acres would be a very big 
plantation indeed, and many are an acre or less. Except 
in the case of Africans, it is unusual for the owner to take 
any interest in his land other than the tending and har- 
vesting of his tree crops, any ground cultivation being 
done by squatters, who are frequently temporary visitors 
from the mainland territories. 
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The coral or karst areas are almost entirely in one form 
or another of communal or family ownership, though there 
isa tendency in some places for freehold rights to be recog- 
nised. The land varies from open grassy plains with a 
constant though thin cover of soil, probably best adapted 
to cattle rearing, to broken rock containing small pockets 
of soil in which a wide variety of cereals, pulses, and even 
root crops are cultivated. The use of the plough in the 
tree areas is limited by the danger of root damage, and the 
overhead canopy renders systematic cultivation of ground 
crops impracticable. The rocky nature of the coral areas 
virtually precludes anything other than hand cultivation, 
and indeed in some places the crowbar is a better implement 
than the hoe. The best prospects for any form of animal 
or mechanical cultivation lie in a number of extensive 
unirrigable plains, mainly devoted to the growing of up- 
land rice, where the difficult and arduous task of land 
preparation might well be eased by the use of suitable 
implements. 

One of the main problems confronting the islands’ 
economy is the prevalence of the “Sudden Death” disease 
among clove trees. Up to about 1935 the disease, although 
fairly common, did not present a serious threat to the 
industry. Since then, however, it has increased very 
rapidly in Zanzibar and many thousands of trees have 
been destroyed where the disease has become epidemic. 
In Pemba it has developed more slowly and is evenly 
distributed throughout the growing areas in usually small 
and well defined areas. Accurate diagnosis of the disease 
has proved difficult and it has been variously ascribed to 
virus and fungus activity. Latest research suggests that the 
latter is the most probable cause. 

Soil erosion is severe in certain areas, but has nowhere 
become uncontrollable, and there exists legislation to 
check harmful practices. Ironically, the extent and pro- 
ductive capacity of the extensive and valuable mangrove 
forests are directly dependent on the amount of. eroded 
top soil washed down on to the tidal flats. 

There are few livestock in Zanzibar mainly owing to 
the incidence of disease and the lack of suitable pastures. 
The local cattle are small Zebu, mainly of Indian origin. 
Stock are entirely used for domestic purposes although 
they do not meet local requirements of milk and meat. 
Stock is imported from East Africa for slaughter and as a 
result a considerable export trade in skins has developed. 

The important cattle diseases are East Coast Fever, 
which exists in both islands, and trypanosomiasis which 
exists in Zanzibar only. Control of East Coast Fever by 
dipping, and of trypanosomiasis by treatment and bush 
clearing should greatly increase the inadequate cattle 
population of some 22,000 in Pemba and 10,000 in 
Zanzibar. 

Investigations are being made into the possibility of 
extending the cattle industry to the open grazing plains of 
shallow soil on the Eastern side of Zanzibar island which 
are at present uncultivated. 


Local Food Products 

The Protectorate is dependent for the maintenance of its 
economy on substantial imports of cereals, pulses and 
meat, the latter being imported almost entirely in the form 
of cattle and goats on the hoof. Of the cereal imports the 
most important is some 6,000-7,000 tons of wheat flour. 
Meat imports amount to some 2,000-3,000 cattle and 
10,000-12,000 goats a year. During the war years intensive 
efforts were made to render the country less dependent on 
outside sources of supply. The greatest increase in local 
production has been that of rice and, to a lesser extent, 
of cassava. Imports of rice, which averaged some 15,000 
tons a year before the war, were in 1950 only 4,916 tons, 
and the territory is now largely self-supporting in cassava. 

The main outlets for development lie in the possibility 
of increasing the local production of rice in order to re- 
place a portion of the maize meal and wheat flour imports, 
and the production of simsim or groundnuts to provide 
local mills with the raw materials for the production of the 
better quality edible oils. The former intention depends on 
the better use of land, already employed, though largely in 
an inefficient manner, for the growing of rice, and the 


latter on the development of the coral rag areas. There is 
no doubt also that the Protectorate could produce a 
considerably greater quantity of pulses than at present. 
Here the greatest possibilities lie in the off-season cropping 
of the rice lands. 


Cash Crops 

The clove and the coconut are the two main cash crops 
of the Protectorate and there are estimated to be about 
four million clove trees and almost the same number of 
coconut trees in the two islands, although the high prices 
which have been obtained for coconut products in recent 
years have led to increased planting so that the latter 
figure may well be an underestimate. 

Clove products which have wide uses as flavourings, in 
dentistry and in the manufacture of cigarettes in Far 
Eastern countries are produced on individually owned 
plantations and the crop is harvested by hired African 
labour. Exports are normally in the form of dried buds 
or as oil distilled from the flower stems on which the buds 
are carried. The clove industry is organised by the Clove 
Growers’ Association, a body formed in 1930 to protect 
the interests of the producers by taking measures against 
violent market fluctuations and by carrying surplus stocks. 
The Association which has the financial support of the 
Government not only provides facilities for the marketing 
of cloves, but also for copra, tobacco, chillies, and derris. 
Dealings with the Association are not compulsory except 
for the purchase of clove stems which are all distilled in 
the Associations factory. The Association also provides 
facilities for storage, and, in the case of the clove growers, 
credit facilities in connection with planting and picking. 
The Association maintains a support price for cloves, to 
uphold which exporters can be compelled to buy a certain 
percentage of all cloves they export from the Association 
at the latter’s support selling prices. The support price for 
cloves and the buying prices for tobacco and clove stems 
are fixed for a season. 

The coconut industry ranks second in importance in 
Zanzibar, and in 1949 for the first time the value of its 
exports exceeded those of the clove. Copra, coconut oil, 
oil cake and soap are among the chief products, exports 
of which are shown in the table overleaf. A Copra Cess 
Board was set up in 1947 with powers to levy cesses of up 
to 15s. a ton on copra and soap exported, and up to 25s. 
a ton on coconut oil exported. The fund stood at some 
£20,000 in 1950. In 1951 the Board began the construction 
of a model coconut products factory, and also provided 
assistance towards the construction of drying kilns and 
the planting of additional coconut palms. 

Zanzibar had a three year contract for the sale of all 
exportable copra and oil to the U.K. Ministry of Food for 
the period 1949-51 and one for the sale of 5,000 tons of 
coconut oil in 1952. Zanzibar producers declined to enter 
into a contract for 1953. The Clove Growers’ Association 
acts for the Ministry of Food, buying all copra and oil for 
export. After 1949 the export of copra ceased and all 
exports were in the form of oil or oil cake. 

Mangrove bark, used in the tanning industry, is a 
product which especially during the war played an 
important part in the Protectorate’s economy and as late 
as 1946 accounted for more than 8 per cent of the value of 
the country’s exports. Since 1948 the industry has been 
at a standstill in order to enable the mangrove forests to 
recover and the stripping of the bark has been prohibited. 

Other products which enter into the export trade are 
chillies, coil tobacco, and citrus and other fruits. Efforts 
are being made to extend the growing of cocoa, citrus and 
pineapples. Both the Government and a few private 
agriculturalists have planted several thousand additional 
cocoa seedlings. 


Forestry 

The forests of the Protectorate consists of (a) the 
mangrove forests of the tidal creeks, (6) the bush country, 
and (c) small residual remains of old high forest. 

The Mangrove Forests comprise about 11,000 acres in 
Zanzibar, of which about 7,000 acres are of valuable 
species, and about 30,000 acres in Pemba, of which about 
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EXPORTS OF CLOVE AND COCONUT 
PRODUCTS 1938, 1949-51 


| 1938 
















1949 | 1950 | 1951 






| : 
Product Unit | Quantity Value £ | Quantity | Value £ | Quantity | Value £ | Quantity Value £ 
Cloves a .. | 100 1b. | 176,067 514,964 169,891 843,993 396,435 | 3,199,945 260,221 | 4,280,865 
Clove Oil i “4 Ib. 235,518 24,336 | 320,882 77,058 | 343,565 113,621] 318,336 185,682 
Copra .. : .. | tons 11,697 99,450 7,922 | 424,938 — — 25 1,931 
Coconuts cwls _— 2,229 1,174 1,217 2,182 907 270 457 
Coconut Oil ? a8 cwts 2,889 2,383 130,791 582,039 160,179 786,086 101,963 633,866 
Oil Cake a -. | cwts 16,998 3,586 | 104,265 70,781 106,179 117,757 64,286 92.724 
Soap Bs .. | ewts. 21 26 7,619 26,126 11,925 39,711 4,694 19,884 
Total ri _ 2,026,152 _— 4,258,027 _— 5,215,409 

Value as % of all 

domestic exports .. _ 96:5 _— 98-2 98°5 





16,000 acres are of valuable species. The main species are 
Rhizophora mucronata (Mkoko, Mgando), Bruguiera 
gymnorhiza (Msisi, Msinzi, Mchonga, Muyi), Ceriops tagal 
(Mkandaa, Mwekundu), Sommeratia acida (Mpera, 
Mlilana), Avicennia officinalis (Mchu), Carapa obovata 
(Mkomafi, Mtonga) and Heritiera littoralis (Msikundazi). 
Rhizophora and Bruguiera are exported for their bark 
which is used for tanning leather and which is largely 
sold to America. All species are used as poles for house 
building, fencing and fuel for lime burning and domestic 
purposes. About 5,000 tons of bark were being exported 
annually and exploitation was uncontrolled although 
efforts were made to keep up the quality of the bark ex- 
ported. These forests have now been brought under 
control and conservation, and limited exploitation is 
starting again but it will take many years for them to 
recover from the destruction of the past. 

The Bush Country (called the Karst country or Uwanda 
and Maweni) comprises about half of Zanzibar (some 350 
square miles) and about one quarter of Pemba (some 95 
square miles). It is covered with a dense low scrub which 
in the past has been repeatedly cut and burnt either as fuel 
for lime burning or for shifting cultivation . This has been 
done without control and in consequence the area is 
largely exhausted. A survey of the conditions and 
possibilities of this largely uninhabited tract has been 
carried out with the object of bringing it under control in 
the future. 

The residual remains of high forest lie in three areas, 
Jozani in Zanzibar, and Ngezi and Mwitu Mkuu in Pemba. 
They are potentially valuable but at present their function 
is largely protective. Calophyllum inophyllum (Mtondoo) 
is exported to Europe in small quantities as round and 
sawn timber from Jozani; Vitex cuneata (Mfuu) is ex- 
ported (also in small quantities and from Jozani) to Tan- 
ganyika where it is made into soap and beer boxes. These 
forests are being conserved and it is hoped in the near 
future to introduce more valuable species into them. 

At present the Protectorate imports nearly all its supplies 
of timber largely as a result of the cutting out of its own 
timber in the past. There is no reason why it should not 
be self supporting and experimental plantations of valuable 
species have been started. 

Zanzibar Town very largely depends for its fuel on dead 
clove (Eugena aromatica) trees which have been killed by 
the sudden death disease. Some fuel plantations already 
exist and others are being started to increase the limited 
supplies. These operations are all under controlled 
schemes. 

Erosion is serious in places and in general is a problem 
of forest conservation coupled with more controlled 
agriculture in the danger areas. Schemes are in hand to 
deal with this problem particularly in the Masingini 
catchment area from which comes Zanzibar’s water 
supply. 

The Protectorate is fully alive to the need for the 
conservation of its forest resources. The problems have 
been surveyed, schemes have been prepared and are being 
worked and a small forest staff has been recruited and is 
being trained. 





In addition, new legislation is being prepared for the 
creation, conservation and management of Forest Reserves 
and for proper land usage. 


Fisheries 

The fisheries of Zanzibar and Pemba are wholly marine. 
Recorded catches in 1951 amounted to some 1,878 tons 
valued at £126,000. Apart from a small export of dried 
shark all fish is consumed locally. Under a scheme which 
commenced in 1950 an intensive programme of research 
is being carried out over a period of four years. The inter- 
territorial East African Research Unit is investigating the 
migrations, feeding and breeding habits of the Western 
Indian Ocean fishes, and is conducting experiments on the 
catching power of modern fishing equipment. In particular 
the fishing possibilities on the offshore banks in the Indian 
Ocean are being examined. 

In addition, a Zanzibar Fisheries Development Organisa- 
tion is to be formed, the object of which will be to promote 
the expansion of the local inshore fisheries. A fisheries 
officer was appointed in 1949 and a survey carried out by 
him showed that there were some 5,000 fishermen in 1951 
operating some 1,500 craft, two-thirds of which were 
outrigger canoes. There are normally no powered craft, 
but it is hoped, if investigation should prove that fish 
supplies are sufficient, that these will be introduced in 
order to exploit the outlying grounds. Enquiries are also 
being conducted into the practicability of fresh water 
fish ponds. 

Three types of craft are at present in use: the mtumbwi 
or dugout canoe, the ngalawa or catamaran outrigger, and 
the fishing dhows which are termed, according to size, 
jehazi or dsu. They each pursue entirely different methods 
of fishing. 

The fishing methods employed are the usual hand-lining, 
shore seining, ring netting, and gill tangle nets for sharks 
and other large fish, but by far the commonest method is 
the hexagonal wickerwork fish trap called ‘‘dema”’. These 
catch a variety of small species but the most abundant is 
the spinefoot or chafi, which is a popular local fish food. 
Fish weirs are also common in the estuaries and sheltered 
bays where grey mullet and milk fish predominate. The 
cast net is used chiefly to catch bait, and a fishery for craw- 
fish and octopus is pursued over the reefs at low tide. 

The fresh fish are auctioned on the beaches to vendors 
who transport by bicycle or truck to the inland villages or 
town market places, where the fish are re-auctioned to the 
retailer. As the local demand for fish exceeds the supply, 
there is little reason to practise salt curing. The vendors 
do, however, on occasions, if they have reason to preserve 
their purchases until the following day, adopt the method 
of spitting the fish on sticks which are stuck in the ground 
around the open fire, and cooking them. 


Minerals 

The Protectorate has no mineral resources. The burning 
of lime forms a considerable industry in the coral areas 
and, in 1950, after meeting extensive local demands, some 
2,500 tons were exported but the shortage of fuel must 
remain a limiting factor in this industry. 


ht Se a 
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Manufactures 
There are only minor industrial activities in Zanzibar 

apart from the processing of agricultural produce, such as 

in the coconut oil mills, as is shown in the table below:— 
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the gradual post-war improvement in the tourist trade is 
the increased air service between this island and the main- 
land territories of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda. 


SECONDARY INDUSTRIES IN ZANZIBAR 








No. of Nos. 
Industry Factories Employed | Output 1950 

ST ae mea = i : Coconut Oil 5364 tons 
Oil, Cake and Soap .. a6 ba 14 316 | Oil Cake 3214 tons 
| Soap 594 tons 

Clove Oil Distillery .. 1 55 141 tons 
Flour and Grain Mills 8 74 12 tons 
Rice Hulleries : st ze 44 tons 
Cassava Mills .. ‘3 Ks ae ss 8 tons 
Kapok Factories até os wn’ 3 27 30 tons 

. = not available 
There are also a number of small ice cream and aerated Distributive Trade 


water factories. The oil 4nd soap factories are all owned 
by Indians, About 500 tons of oil are used locally, and 
the soap is largely exported to East Africa where it is 
mainly used in laundry work. 

The Clove Oil Distillery is owned by the Clove Growers’ 


- Association, which is a government sponsored organisation. 
_ All oil, which is mainly extracted from the stem of the 


i 


clove and rarely from the clove bud itself, is exported. 
It is proposed to construct a pineapple canning factory 


. with the aid of £23,000 from Colonial Development and 
, Welfare funds. 


Legislation exists for the proper supervision of factories. 


| The regulations govern such factors as healthy working 
conditions for employees, and, in dangerous industries, 


measures for their safety. A Factories Board, consisting 


__ of government officials and representative employers, has 
been set up generally to supervise all factories and 
_ machinery in the Protectorate. This Board also scrutinizes 
- plans for the construction of all new factories and for 


alterations to existing ones. —_ 
No data are available which would show any significant 


_ relation between number of employees, value of output 
and value of materials. 


So far as licensing of industry is concerned, there is no 


restriction, save in regard to space within the township to 


accommodate the factories themselves. A new area has 
been opened up on the outskirts of the town where all 
factories will in future tend to be concentrated and where 
a new electric power station will be set up within a few 


years. 


Village Industries 

There are a number of village industries in the Protec- 
torate; notably coir rope making, pottery, mat making and 
various forms of basket work, the making of native caps, 
woodwork, sandals, canoes, fishing gear, blacksmithing, 
charcoal burning and lime burning. A good deal of coir 
rope is exported by dhow but otherwise these things are 
mostly used within the Protectorate. 

Efforts have been made by the Administration to stimu- 
late village industry and to encourage the exhibition and 
sale of locally made products and of the handiwork of 
craftsmen generally who have no other facilities for its 
advantageous sale. 

Other industries, mainly for the tourist trade, comprise 
work in gold, silver, copper, brass, ivory, ebony and the 
making of chests; most of this is in the hands of Indian 
craftsmen. 


Other Economic Activities 
Tourist Trade 

Tourist traffic before the war, when world cruise liners 
spent several days in harbour, was not inconsiderable. 
Since the war, owing to a reduction in the volume of trade 
to and from this port, liners make only a brief stay. Until 
recently Zanzibar has been lacking in hotel accommoda- 
tion, but there is now a good hotel capable of accomo- 
dating 30 guests. Another factor which has contributed to 


The distributive trade is in the hands of wholesalers 
who are licensed as “general traders”, and of retailers 
who are licensed in one or other of several categories of 
retail traders, classed according to the maximum value of 
their stock at any one time; of the latter there are 2,325 in 
Zanzibar Island and 1,714 in Pemba, an average of one to 
every 65 head of population. Retailers may also, by 
special licence, deal in agricultural produce, chiefly cloves, 
clove stems and coconuts. Vegetables and other locally 
grown foodstuffs, fish, fowls and meat are handled by the 
public markets, where they are auctioned in bulk on first 
arrival and then retailed by stall-holders. 

Import trade is carried out by a number of business 
houses which are branches of firms registered in Kenya or 
Tanganyika. Nearly all have miscellaneous interests: for 
example, the largest British firm holds agencies for shipping 
companies, whiskey distillers, cigarette manufacturers, 
insurance, and a brewery, and also deals in candles, cotton 
goods, matches, etc. There are about fifteen fairly large 
establishments of this nature which act as distributors to 
a larger number of small shopkeepers. Ten firms handle 
the export of cloves and a similar number deal in copra 
and coconut products. 

There is a Clove Growers’ Association, established by 
law, which has on its Board of Management representatives 
of Government, producers, exporters, and a bank manager. 


Professions 

There are 17 Registered Doctors in the Protectorate 
and 10 who are licensed to practice, 2 Registered Dentists 
and 1 licensed and 10 certified and 61 locally trained 
licensed nurses. 

The two branches of the legal profession are not 
separated in Zanzibar and all advocates are entitled to 
practise as solicitors and barristers. There are two legal 
officials, the Attorney General and a Legal Assistant, and 
seven private practitioners in Zanzibar Town and one in 
Pemba. In addition to these there are the native Wakils 
who have varying rights to practise in certain of the lower 
courts. 

There are about 230 regular trained teachers in the 
Protectorate and a number of untrained religious teachers, 
and four qualified engineers. 


Co-operative Movement 

The co-operative movement has only recently become 
active in Zanzibar, although a Co-operative Societies’ 
Decree was placed on the statute book in 1948. An officer 
who returned from Ceylon, where he studied co-operative 
organisation, has been appointed to assist in the setting up 
of co-operative societies, 


Employment and Labour Supply 

The main work of the Protectorate as a whole is agricul- 
ture of one kind or another and a large proportion of the 
rural population is engaged in food production. Paid 
labour is almost entirely dependent on the two major 
industries, cloves and coconuts, and the processing and 
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handling of their products, with the exception of about 
1,500 men engaged in transport and stevedoring work in 
the capital, and about the same number employed in 
government Public Works and Sanitary Services. 


The Employment Bureau in Zanzibar Town has been 
little used by employers and the number of workers em- 
ployed through its agency is too small for statistics of any 
value to be compiled. It has, however, been observed that 
while the labour is adequate for urban employment, the 
demand for labour for the cleaning of plantations has not 
been fully met. Casual employment in the towns is 
encouraged by this excess of supply over demand, and 
generally speaking the men themselves (most of whom 
are immigrants from the mainland territories) seem to 
prefer the freedom of casual terms of employment to more 
permanent conditions with irksome obligations attached, 
notwithstanding the greater benefits of the latter. Lately 
in the Government employment there has, however, been 
a movement to seek greater security than is afforded by a 
day-to-day arrangement. Skilled labour is scarce, es- 
pecially in constructional works, and many artisans seek 
more lucrative employment in the mainland territories. 


There is an outward flow of skilled artisans and clerks to 
the mainland territories where many profitable oppor- 
tunities for employment have opened up since the war. On 
the other hand there is a regular inward flow of the un- 
skilled type of labourers to Zanzibar (which has no poll 
tax) attracted by the good wages which can be earned in 
the port and the plantations. There is no large scale 
recruitment for employment abroad; any such engage- 
ment must be done under a “foreign contract of service’’, 
prescribed under the Labour Decree. Cash is remitted 
between one territory and another by means of money 
orders or postal orders, but there is no means of ascer- 
taining the volume of real and money income accruing to 
the country from migrant labour. In years of good clove 
crops an internal migration of clove pickers, some on 
short contracts of one or two months and other free-lance, 
occurs from Zanzibar to Pemba Island for the harvest, 
but this is a very temporary affair and pickers are seldom 
away from their homes for more than three months. 
Moreover, owing to the extremely variable nature of this 
crop, abundant harvests do not occur every year and 
may be no more than one in three or four. 


Rates of wages in 1950 for agricultural labourers em- 
ployed by the Government varied according to the nature 
of the tasks performed. For plantation weeding, a task 
representing about four hours work yielded Shs. 2/-. 
For coconut picking the rates varied between Shs. 2/75 
and Shs. 7/50 according to whether the work consisted of 
tree climbing, or gathering, husking or breaking and drying 
the nuts. It should be noted that these are not necessarily 
day rates and that the task to which these rates apply might 
take longer than a day to complete. In the case of tree 
climbing, for example, it would take, on the average, 
24 days to earn the Shs. 7/50 which are paid for every 100 
trees climbed. 


Apart from agricultural labour the other main source of 
paid employment is in the various departments of Govern- 
ment. Here a skilled tradesman, exercising supervisory 
powers, receives from Shs. 14/- to Shs. 18/- a day. Other 
skilled workers receive from Shs. 6/- to Shs. 14/- a day 
according to trade, and the semi-skilled from Shs. 2/50 to 
Shs. 6/- per day. The average daily rate for unskilled 
workers is about Shs. 2/-. 


There are four trade unions in the Protectorate: the 
Labour Association, whose membership is confined to 
porters, packers and Lamati cart drivers; the European 
Servants’ Union; the Shop Assistants’ Union; and the 
new Zanzibar Seamen’s Union which was registered in 
1949. Also in 1950 the Oil and Soap Manufacturers’ 
Association was registered. 


Fuel, Power and Water Supplies 


The main public utility services are owned and operated 
by the Public Works and Electricity Department of 
Government. 


Electricity 


The Public Works and Electricity Department maintains 
an electric power plant to supply light and power in 
Zanzibar Town. The installed capacity of the plant is 
1,000 kW and the voltage generated is 230 Volts Direct 
Current. The present diesel-operated generating station 
was first established in 1909 and later expanded to meet 
increasing demand. A new A.C. generating station, com- 
prising 3 units of 846 kW capacity with 11 kV ring main, 
is expected to be in operation by 1953. 

Proposals are also under consideration for the supply 
of electricity to Wete Township in Pemba. 


Water 


Piped supplies are provided to Zanzibar Town and the 
townships of Wete, Chake-Chake and Mkoani in Pemba. 
In all of these places new pumping machinery has either 
been installed or is projected. 

Zanzibar is fortunate in having a source of supply which 
provides untreated water of excellent purity, but which is 
very hard. From Bububu and Chem-Chem springs the 
water is piped by gravity to the town where it is pumped 
into the high level tank supplying the town at about 35 Ib. 
per square inch. The output from the springs is seasonal 
and dependent upon rainfall, but is adequate for all 
normal purposes. The average daily consumption is 
1-7 million gallons and the minimum yield about 2 million 
gallons per day. 

The increased demand for water in the Pemba townships 
has made the spring outputs inadequate and an extension 
of the Wete supply was completed in 1950. 


Revenue for water services is derived from rates for 
house installations and metered supplies to factories, 
shipping etc., the rates to private consumers are extremely 
low and water is supplied free to public standpipes and to 
certain religious, educational and charitable institutions. 


Gas 


The Port Office gas works produces dissolved Acetylene 
Gas mainly for lighthouses and buoys. The highest annual 
output is 75,000 cubic feet. 


There are no natural resources of fuel or power in the 
Protectorate. 


IN. FINANCE AND TRADE 


Public Finance 

The following table shows actual revenue and expen- 
diture for the years 1938-1952 inclusive, with estimates 
for 1953 :— 





| Surplus or Deficit 








Year Revenue Expenditure (i.e.+- or —) 
£ £ | 

1938 | 465,382 463,602 1,780 
1939 499,396 452,216 + 47,180 
1940 465,571 523,626 | — 58,055 
1941 565,325 480,570 + 84,755 
1942 | 549,103 483,765 65,338 
1943 535,151 499,085 36,066 
1944 639,233 565,943 + 73,290 
1945 | 628.866 647,986 | — 19,120 
1946 795,063 749,533 + 45,530 
1947 | 746,333 877,721 — 131,388 
1948 901,208 937,673 — 36,465 
1949 1 151185337 1,209,012 — 90,675 
1950 | 1,469,834 1,028,088 | + 441,746 
1951 1,564,730 1,177,754 | + 386,976 
1952 1,380,917 1,432,859 — 51,942 
1953 1,710,894 1,684,874 + 26,020 





The tables below show the actual revenue and expen- 
diture for 1938, 1950 and 1951 together with the estimated 
figure for 1952, under heads indicating the source of 
revenue and the direction of exnenditure. 
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ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE 
REVENUE 1938, 1950-1952 


Customs ste “ os at 
Port and Light Dues Ss 8 
Licences and other internal revenu: 
Fees of Court, etc. .. 2 
Agriculture .. 

Post Office .. 

Electricity 

Telephones .. he ae 

Rent of Government Property 
Interest 2s se 
Miscellaneous 


1950 1951 1952* 
Amount Amount Amount 

£ o £ % £ % 
989,113 67-30 | 1,018,581 65:10} 1,101,505 72:53 
17,825 1-21 16,633 1:06 16,000 =1:05 
118,724 8-08 148,674 9-50 82,414 5-43 
160,315 10:90 151,373 9-67 133,435 8-79 
26,711 = 1-81 24,633 1-57 32,399 2-13 
22,776 1-55 27,558 1:76 29,200 1:92 
36,686 2:50 42,463 2-72 38,760 2:55 
2,522 0-18 3,730 0-24 400 0-22 
30,958 2:11 28,891 1-85 26,041 1-72 
24,146 1-64 41,482 2-65 35,000 2:30 
10,188 0-69 25,446 1-63 10,159 0-67 
1,439,964 97:97 | 1,529,464 97-75} 1,508,313 99-31 
29,870 2:03 35,266 2°25 10,518 0-69 


Total .. sis 
Special Revenue and Land Sales .. 


Gross Revenue 


* Estimates. 


465,382 100-00 





1,469,834 100-00 | 1,564,730 100-00 | 1,518,831 100-00 





ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE 
EXPENDITURE 1938, 1950-1952 





Administration (central) .. 
99, (local)... 


Pensions 

Police aie de yo 7 
Port and Marine .. oe $e 
Post Office 8 

Prisons os he a 
Public Works and Survey .. 
Public Works Recurrent .. 
Public Works Non-recurren' 
Subventions “s ui3 
Supply Office 

Treasury 

Miscellaneous 


4:92 4:54 

65,916 5-60 74,797 5°24 
16,053 1-36 16,394 1:15 
71,072 6-03 78,624 5°51 
14,341 1-22 7,910 0°55 
48,971 4:16 39,361 2°76 
1,560 0°13 3,999 0.27 
102,005 8°66 124,974 8-76 
110,575 = 9:39 140,513 9°85 
23,283 1-98 24,203 = 1°70 
101,106 8°58 99,912 7-00 
73,124 6-21 89,195 6:26 
90,138 7:65 111,250 7-80 
17,839 1°51 16,918 1-19 
13,763 1-17 14,828 1-04 
74,214 6-30 112,319 7-88 
105,229 8-94 122,449 = 8-58 
36,636 3-11 165,688 11-61 
35,549 3-02 48,447 3-40 
6,090 0°52 6,093 0-43 
12,662 1-07 12,320 0°86 
699 8-47 51,621 3-62 


8 
8 
s 


1,028,088 100-00 | 1,177,754 100- 1,426,520 100- 





* Estimates. 


There is no Public Debt, nor any major commitments or 
guarantees of such nature. Allocations from the United 
Kingdom funds under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act, to be expended over the years 1946-55, 
amount to £1,063,726. 


Total Revenue for 1951 was £1,564,730, and of this 
£1,018,581 consisted of Customs Duties. Export Duty on 
cloves yielded £367,114, on stems £4,880, and on Copra, 
Coconut Oil and Soap £93,536. Import Duties yielded 
£553,051. 


It will be seen that nearly one-third of the revenue of 
the Protectorate results directly from the activities of 
agricultural producers. Import duties are levied for 
revenue purposes, but the tariff is designed to bear as 
lightly as possible on the poorer classes. Income tax was 
first introduced in1940, and the rates were revised in 1949. 
Allowances are made for marriage, dependent relatives, 
and so on, and the amounts payable on the taxable income 
vary from Shs. 1 on a chargeable income of £1 to Shs. 4/20 
on a chargeable income of £4,000. Thereafter an addi- 
tional Shs. 5 is charged on every pound of income in 
excess of £4,000. For corporate bodies—e.g. companies— 
the tax is Shs. 4 on every pound of chargeable income. 


Surtax is payable on all incomes above £2,000. Income 


-¢ax in 1951 yielded £94,106. 


Clove duties are payable at 20 per cent ad valorem and 
those on copra and its products at 15 per cent ad valorem. 
The basic rate of import duty is 20 per cent ad valorem but 
specific rates are largely applied, while higher rates are 
levied on luxury articles and lower ones on native food- 
stuffs and goods necessary for the development of the 
prosperity of the Protectorate. 


Currency and Banking 

The currency used in Zanzibar is the East African 
shilling, divided into 100 cents (Shs. 20 E.A. = £1). (See 
Appendix to this volume.) The face value of notes and coin 
in circulation in Zanzibar at the end of 1949 was £427,163. 

There are branches of two banking companies in the 
Protectorate, namely, the Standard Bank of South Africa 
Ltd. and the National Bank of India Ltd. There is also a 
private firm of Indian bankers. These provide the usual 
banking, loan and credit facilities. The Post Office Savings 
Bank provides for the smaller man: at the end of 1951 
investors numbered over 15,000 and savings amounted 
to £537,031. 
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SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS 1939, 1945-51 1950 the figure was more than 25 per cent; of the Protec- 
So ee torate’s exports less than 5 per cent entered the United 
Year Deposits Kingdom in 1938 but by 1950 the amount had risen to 
£ almost 15 per cent. 
Bec: | ae 
45... oe ‘ 
1946 |. a 270,095 ZANZIBAR DIRECTION OF TRADE 
1947... 278,311 1938 AND 1950 
1948 .. os 312,961 (excludes Bullion and Specie) 
1949 .. oe 378,150 QY IMPORTS 
1950 .. ae 450,457 Si ap Se Se 
1951 .. 23 537,031 Country of Orig! 
Private Investment CO ee 


No estimates have been made of the rate or volume of 
private investment in the territory, and there isnocompany United eon 








law although a Companies Ordinance is in the course of ee ide oa 
preparation. hy Union of South Africa _ 
There are no building societies in the Protectorate. Other Commonwealth Countries 
In 1949 bankruptcies numbered two only, for a total 
sum of Shs. 18,692:95. Assets were Shs. 15,378-08. Tote Commonwealth 
Standard and Cost of Living Japan 
No cost of living index is maintained in the Protectorate oe ae 
at present, and the results of a family budget survey made Burma .. 
in 1948-49 have not yet been published. Sees East Africa 
Balance of Trade and Payments Other FB Count 
The following table shows the visible balance of trade et Forcign Countries 
over the years 1937-1950. The figures are those declared Total Foreign Countries 
to Customs by traders and are c.i.f. for imports and f.o.b. : 
(including duty) for exports. By Air and Parcel Post 43 174,932 
The dependence of the Protectorate’s commerce on a Grand Total ot Se | 971,264 | 3,857,382 
narrow range of commodities—more than 95 per cent of 
the value of the domestic exports derives from cloves and t Includes Transhipment. 
BALANCE OF TRADE 1937-1952 () Value £ 
rns 1 () iar t @) r 
Domestic Re- Tran- Surplus or 
Imports Exports Exports Shipment | Deficit + or— 
1,040,221 
937,179 
802,373 
341,416 
973,391 
997,355 
1,138,340 
207,508 
1,199,523 
1904,176 
1,923,477 
2,615,613 
2,814,551 
3,715,447 4,337,492 
5,249,407 5,296,127 





1 Excludes Tauhinceu 
2 Excludes Bullion and Specie. 





coconuts—means that the economy is very sensitive to 
fluctuations in world prices and demand for these products. 
The sudden reversal of the deficits of 1947-1949 for in- takes, 
stance and the appearance in 1950 of a surplus balance of Country of Destination 

well over one million pounds for the year was substantially 

due to a doubling of clove exports accompanied by a 

significant price increase, while clove and coconut oil United Kingdom. tee 
exports also rose. In the same year imports increased both Malaya BS cael Sa Te 


: : : India 
in quantity and price. Tanganyika 

Cloves are exported mainly to South East Asia and Kenya .. a - 3 
coconut oil to the United Kingdom. Other Commonwealth Countries 


There has been a marked change in the distribution of 
the Protectorate’s trade as compared with the period Toa Cemmonwonth 
before the war. The following tables which show the Netherland East Indies 
origin of imports and the destination of exports in 1938 United States of America . 
and 1950 reveal that there has been a considerable increase © Netherlands... 0s. ss 
in trade with the United Kingdom and the rest of the Sonal ee, ee, | Cees a 
Commonwealth, and a corresponding fall in the proportion Other Foreign Countries 
of trade with other countries. In 1938 42 per cent of : 
Zanzibar’s imports came from Commonwealth countries Total Foreign Countries .. 
but by 1950 the figure had risen to 62 per cent. Exports Ships use, by Air and Parcel Post 
to the Commonwealth also rose from 36 per cent in 1938 
to over 80 per cent in 1950. The United Kingdom shared Grand Total 
in this shifting pattern of trade: in 1938 less than 15 per a a 
cent of imports came from the United Kingdom white by 1 Includes Transhipment. 
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IV. DEVELOPMENT 


The ten-year development programme which was 
approved in 1946 provided for the expenditure of 
£1,436,000 on four major schemes: Agriculture, Health, 
Education and Town Improvements. In 1949 the pro- 
gramme was reviewed and financial difficulties, arising 
chiefly from increased costs of materials and labour and 
also from the fact that the revenue from local resources 
fell short of expectations, made it necessary to curtail and 
re-adjust the projected schemes. However, the broad lines 
of the plan remained intact and the revised programme 
for the whole period up to 1956, which is summarised in 
the table below, was passed by the Legislative Council in 
March, 1950, although some further revisions have since 
been made. 


C.D.&W. | Local 


Scheme Grants |Resources Total 
£ £ 
Agriculture 148,202 32,619 180,821 
Education 238,187 268,465 506,652 
Health a 150,227 122,299 272,526 
Town Improvements 
(a) Zanzibar Town 40,155 23,386 63,541 
(6) Drainage _ 36,000 36,000 
Existing Schemes. . A 42,000 —_ 42,000 
Reserve for Economic 
Projects ee es 91,000 —_ 91,000 
Development Authority 40,229 13,410 53,639 
Clove Research .. : 46,500 17,000 63,500 
Miscellaneous... we 74,226 16,746 90,972 
Sudden Death Control .. | 193,000 _ 193,000 
1,063,726 | 529,925 {1,593,651 


Expenditure on the plan upto December, 1952, amounted 
to nearly two thirds of the total sum provided for. To 
carry out the Agricultural Scheme a total of £180,821 
had been allocated. Thus scheme provides for crop 
devolopment, crop research, stock development and 
education. There has been some progress made in crop 
development and various experiments are constantly 
being undertaken on the two experimental stations and 
eight demonstration plots which have been established; 
one of the principal aims being to increase the diversity of 
the agricultural section of the economy which has been 
dependent so long on cloves. Under stock development 
four new cattle dips have now been completed and every 
endeavour is being made to obtain the co-operation of the 
cattle owners to control cattle diseases. Under education 
a one-year Training Course for young farmers has been 
provided but this has not been very successful. 

The main objects of the Education programme, for 
which a sum of £506,652 was provided, are to provide 
facilities for a considerable increase in Primary education, 
the establishment of permanent centres for the training of 
men and women teachers so that the number of Primary 
teachers may be greatly increased and an improvement 
in the quality of Secondary education without any 
great increase in its amount. Considerable progress has 
been made in the construction of school buildings. A 
Rural Middle School, a Teachers’ Training block and 
a new Indian School have been completed. There has 
been a considerable increase in the number of pupils in 
Government Primary Schools and to a lesser degree in 
Government Secondary Schools. 

The object of the Health scheme, for which a sum of 
£272,526 had been provided, is to provide for the improve- 
ment and expansion of facilities for the prevention and 
cure of disease and for the training of staff. To meet these 
needs provision has been made for the construction of a 
new hospital in Zanzibar, the construction of 10 rural 
Dispensaries, a Mental Hospital, a new Hospital in Pemba 
Island, a Tuberculosis Hospital, Rural Health Units, the 
expansion of School Medical and Dental services and the 
carrying out of an anti-malarial survey. To ensure the 
success of these plans it was necessary to provide for the 
training of local hospital attendants, nurses and health 
visitors in considerable numbers. So far the rural Dis- 
pensaries have been constructed, the Mental Hospital 
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built, the new Hospital in Pemba Island nearly completed 
and one Rural Health Unit is in course of construction. 
The large new hospital in Zanzibar will be completed in 
1953. There was some difficulty in finding suitable staff 
for training as hospital attendants and nurses but to a great 
extent this problem has now been overcome. 

The Town improvement scheme provides for the partial 
clearance of the slum area in Ngambo, the provision of 
access roads, the extension of electricity supply and pro- 
vision of storm water drainage in this area. Various minor 
drainage schemes in this area have also been undertaken. 
The original allocation for this scheme from Colonial 
Development and Welfare Funds was £100,000 (this has 
now been reduced to £34,155) and from Protectorate 
Funds £165,000 (now reduced to £23,386). Provision for 
£36,000 has been made for the first part of the scheme for 
draining the Creek. 

The scheme for the control of “Sudden Death”’ disease 
among clove trees which was approved in November, 1949, 
and for which £193,000 was provided had to be abandoned 
as a result of a detailed survey of the diseased areas, for it 
became apparent by April, 1950, that the spread of the 
disease had been more rapid than was anticipated. It was 
clear that the chances of achieving effective control were 
greatly reduced and that an impossibly large number of 
trees would have to be destroyed. An alternative scheme 
for meeting or offsetting losses from “Sudden Death”’ is 
being prepared and research into the cause of the disease 
continues. 

A sum of £90,625 from Colonial Development and 
Welfare Funds has been allotted for the improvement of 
Zanzibar Aerodrome. 

Apart from these principal schemes provision has also 
been made for various others which had been commenced 
before the Ten-Year Development Programme was 
approved: i.e. Survey of Cattle Diseases in Zanzibar and 
Pemba £3,384, Construction of Civic Centre in Zanzibar 
Town £16,975, Development of Secondary Roads in 
Pemba £16,350 and a sum of £13,930 for the improvement 
of rural water supplies. £7,000 towards a Sociological 
Survey has been allotted from Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds. A sum of £67,460 has been allocated from 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds and a contn- 
bution of £17,000 from the Clove Growers’ Association 
was made towards the cost of the Clove Research Scheme. 

It was decided to set aside £91,000 as a reserve for 
further economic projects. So far from this reserve £7,549 
has been allocated for a Stock Farm, £48,000 for a Fisheries 
Scheme and £18,429 for a Forestry Scheme. All these 
schemes have been started and other general economic 
projects include the development of the Pottery and 


EXPENDITURE ON C.D. & W. SCHEMES 








Amount 

Description of Scheme Spent to 
31/12/52 

£ 

Civic Centre Zanzibar 16,975 
Secondary Roads in Pemba 16,350 
Town Improvement 31,364 
Agriculture 98,758 
Stock Farm 3,367 
Health 67,074 
Education wes oy) 181,976 
Improvement of Aerodrome 83,625 
Control of Sudden Death Disease 19,039 
Fisheries Development .. we 30,470 
Development Staff 19,881 
Forestry .. a oh a 8,121 
Rural Water Supplies... as t 13,850 
Development of Pottery Industry i 1,500 
Development of Tourist Trade . . 5,350 
Experiments with Tractors 2,000 
Development of Fruit Industry 4,494 
Development of Cattle Industry 2,219 
Tsetse and Trypanosomiasis Survey .. | 1,363 
Survey of Cattle Disease ‘ 3,384 
Clove Research .. : ‘62,113 
Sociological Survey | 5,382 
| 678,655 


— 
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Pineapple and citrus industries, the Tourist Trade and the 
experimental use of tractors, for all of which purposes 
C.D. and W. grants have now been approved. 

The table shows the amounts spent on various aspects 
of the Development Plan up to the end of December, 1952, 
and in addition about £250,000 from Protectorate funds 
has been spent on these and other schemes. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS 


Weights, Measures, Currency Equivalents, Etc. 


Imperial weights and measures are used together with 
the following native ones:— 


Weights 1b. 

Frasila For produce generally .. od ‘35 
Gisla__ For grain os oie Ss 360 
For native salt .. ie pe 600 


For groundnuts without husks. . 285 
For groundnuts in husks os 180 
For gold and silver: equal to the 
weight of 1 Rupee 
40 tolas = 1 


Measures 


Pishi or Keila Equal to 6} Ib. avoirdupois weight 
of fresh water or 6 Ib. of rice. 

Equal to 26 oz. avoirdupois weight 
of fresh water or 1} lb. of rice; 
subdivided into 34 kibaba and } 
kibaba. 


Tola 


Kibaba 


Seyyidieh pice are still used as currency for small market 
transactions. One pice is regarded as equivalent to 3 cents 
and 2 pice as equivalent to 5 cents. 


SOMALILAND 


I. GENERAL BACKGROUND 
Geographical Features 


The Somaliland Protectorate has for its northern bound- 
ary about 450 miles of coast-line on the Gulf of Aden and 
extends from Loyi Ada, longitude 43° 15’ E., as far as the 
forty-ninth meridian of east longitude, close to the small 
settlement of Banda Ziada. It marches with Somalia 
(ex-Italian Somaliland) from Banda Ziada to a point on 
latitude 8° N.; thence with Ethiopia to near Jalelo and 
with French Somaliland from Jalelo to Loyi Ada. 

The area of the Protectorate is about 68,000 square 
miles. Topographically it consists of the following four 
main features, extending southwards from the coast-line:— 

(a) An almost bare, gently rising, alluvial coastal plain 
ranging in breadth from about half a mile in the east 
to about 60 miles in the west. 

(b) A maritime plain, with a similar slope, on which are 
numerous broken ridges of limestone and hills of 
igneous rock, and which varies in breadth from a 
mile or two in the east and west to about 30 miles 
in the middle. The Somali name for both the 
coastal and maritime plains is Guban, meaning 
“burnt”. 

(c) A vertical escarpment of limestone about 2,000 feet 
thick resting on igneous rock which, at the bottom 
of the scarp, forms foothills and ridges up to 3,500 
feet in height. The escarpment (Somali name ‘‘Golis”’) 
runs roughly east and west, from the eastern 
boundary to a little west of the middle line of the 
Protectorate. Further west, it is largely replaced by 
ridges of igneous rock. 

(d) From. the top of the escarpment, a long wide and 
almost featureless plateau (Somali name ‘‘Ogo”’) 
slopes gently downwards to the south-east into the 
Haud, a belt of thorn wilderness and pasturages, 
extending into Ethiopia and to Somalia. Each of 
these four main features has its characteristic 
vegetation. 


Temperatures vary from 60° or less in the early morning 
to 100° or over in the early afternoon, and on an average, 
the coast-belt temperatures are some 10° higher than those 
of the plateau. Four seasons are recognised—January- 
April, very dry and great heat; May-June, cooler and the 
“heavy” rains; July-September, the season of extreme heat 
and the south-west monsoon; and October-December, 
the “light” rains. 

Rainfall in the interior is very local and there is often 
considerable variation in local conditions as to grazing and 
rain pools and, as a result, in the migratory movements of 
the people. 

On the interior plateau, the average rainfall ranges from 
about 20 inches a year in the west to about 10 inches in the 
east and 8 inches in the south and south-east. The plateau 
consists in part of an open savannah with thorny acacias 
and though over the greater part of it the rainfall is low 
and the grazing somewhat indifferent, this part of the 
Protectorate supports the bulk of the camels, sheep, goats 
and cattle on which most of the native population subsist.* 


Population 

The Somali belongs to the eastern (Ethiopia) Hamitic 
family of tribes and there are broadly four groups: 
(a) nomads who breed camels, ponies, sheep and cattle, 
live on milk and meat and follow the rains in search of 





* Fuller details of the topography, climate, minerals, etc., 
of the Protectorate are contained in ‘“* A General Survey of the 
Somaliland Protectorate, 1944-1950," by John A. Hunt. This 
survey was carried out as a Colonial Development and Welfare 
Scheme. 
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grass; (b) settled Somali, comparatively few, living on or 
near the coast; (c) outcast races, not organised in tribes 
but living scattered all over Somaliland; they are hunters, 
workers in iron and leather and the chief collectors of 
gum and resin; and (d) traders. 

A population census has never been made in the Pro- 
tectorate. The nomadic habits of the Somalis with their 
strong aversion to being counted have rendered this 
impracticable. Before the war the population was esti- 
mated at about 350,000: a recent survey, however, puts the 
figure at 640,000. 

Recent surveys of the three principal towns of the 
Protectorate enable their population to be assessed more 
reliably than before, although it must be stressed that the 
population of any town fluctuates considerably with the 
seasonal movements of the people. Hargeisa in November 
1949, had 706 permanent houses, 555 arishes (mud huts) 
and 5,435 gurgis (moveable huts): Berbera in February, 
1949, had 1,057 dwelling houses, 448 non-residential shops 
and about 400 gurgis: Burao in May, 1949, had 533 
permanent houses, 108 arishes and 830 gurgis. If an aver- 
age figure of 6 persons per house or arish and 4-6 per 
gurgi is accepted and allowing 2 persons for each non- 
residential shop, the population of Hargeisa (cold weather) 
appears to be about 32,570, of Berbera 9,080 and of 
Burao 7,660. 

Remaining towns are considerably smaller and all tend 
to empty during the hot weather. 

The foreign population lives in the main towns and 
consists of Europeans, Indians, Arabs and Ethiopians 
who are mostly employed by the Government or in com- 
merce. It is intended to hold a census of foreigners in the 
near future, but in 1948 they were estimated as follows:— 


Europeans 
British and American . . 3 200 
Italian ee ee bcs 67 
Indians .. 3s ih Pe 589 
Arabs er 3 bes st 100 
Ethiopians as oe ees 62 
Total .. a .. | 1,018 





Many Somalis take to the sea as a career, and, while it is 
impossible to estimate their number with any degree of 
accuracy, since the war about 3,000 Seaman’s Certificates 
and more than 1,500 passports have been issued. 

With a nomadic population there is continual internal 
population movement as the tribes follow the grazing and 
considerable external migration to Ethiopia and Somalia. 
There is virtually no effective control over the internal 
population movements but migrations to Ethiopia are the 
subject of international treaties and agreements. The 
watering rights of the Protectorate tribes who migrate to 
Ethiopian territory are protected and safeguarded under 
the terms of an agreement between the United Kingdom 
and Ethiopian Governments dated 19th December, 1944. 


Social Amenities 


Education 

Until 1938 Government responsibility for education was 
confined to the provision of grants in aid to a small 
number of Koranic schools, and to providing a limited 
number of scholarships for Somali boys tenable in Aden 
or the Sudan. At that time expenditure on education 
amounted to little more than £500 a year. Some progress 
was made immediately prior to the outbreak of war but 
this was nullified by the Italian invasion and occupation 
of the Protectorate in 1940. A fresh start was made in 
1943 and since then progress has been fairly rapid with 
current expenditure on education rising to over £50,000 
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per annum, or nearly 5 per cent of the total expenditure 
of the Protectorate. 

As yet only the urban population have benefited to any 
extent from the expansion of the education services and 
the problem remains of how best to provide the right type 
of facilities for the migratory peoples of the interior. The 
Primary education which children in the Protectorate 
receive is divided into two parts:— 

(a) Elementary and Koranic (sub-grade) schools; and 

(b) Intermediate schools. 

There are 44 Grant aided private and Koranic sub-grade 
schools which receive grants from the Government, and 
the total attendance is about 1,300. Six of the schools are 
for girls and these have a roll of 138. There are con- 
siderable seasonal variations in attendance however, and 
many of the schools are still of poor quality. There are 
12 Government Elementary Schools accommodating 1,000 
children and providing a three year course. The medium 
of instruction is Arabic. In addition two Intermediate 
Schools at Sheikh and Borama provide a four year course 
for about 300 boys. At Sheikh about 50 boys follow the 
technical stream; at Botama gardening is included in the 
curriculum. English is the medium of instruction in these 
schools. 

For the past few years Somali boys have been sent to the 
Sudan for secondary education and by the end of 1951 
three had passed the School Certificate in this way, 
eleven were still at Secondary Schools, and ten more were 
attending two year post-primary courses—five of these 
were teachers in training. There are at present no facilities 
for technical education apart from that provided in the 
Intermediate primary school at Sheikh. 

Probably not more than about | per cent of the popu- 
lation is literate. At present roughly 2 per cent of the 
children of school age are enrolled in either the Koranic 
or Government Schools. 


Health 

Generally speaking Somaliland may be considered a 
healthy country, and none of the five major pestilential 
diseases occurs in the Protectorate; small-pox and many 
tropical diseases (e.g., Kala-azar, yaws and trypanosomi- 
asis) are quite rare. Worm infestation apart from 
occasional tapeworms, is unknown. A 

The physique and health of the people of the interior 
are conditioned by their nomadic and pastoral way of life: 
they are generally slight but wiry and they have great 
powers of endurance. Their nutrition is, on the whole, 
satisfactory as to quality, but in the dry season tends to be 
inadequate in quantity. In 1950, for example, a failure of 
the rains caused widespread famine in the Eastern part of 
the country and extensive relief measures had to be under- 
taken. In the towns it is the quality of the nutrition which 
is not generally so satisfactory and deficiencies of vitamin 
C, and to a lesser extent of vitamin A, are of fairly frequent 
occurrence. 

So far as the European population is concerned, physical 
health is generally good, although there is a tendency to 
respiratory disorders, due chiefly to the wide diurnal 
fluctuations in temperature coupled with the dry and dusty 
atmosphere. 

There are seven hospitals in the country, with a total of 
606 beds, and in addition there is an isolation hospital at 
Hargeisa with 20 beds and an Asylum at Berbera capable 
of accommodating 50 patients. Dispensaries are estab- 
lished at a few of the smaller centres of population and 
travelling dressers are sent out on tour from the hospitals. 

Malaria is not a major problem and measures for its 
control are correspondingly limited. In Berbera and 
Hargeisa, however, for these are international sea and air 
ports, weekly house to house searching for mosquito 
breeding places is carried out. Oiling of wells and other 
potential breeding places in and around the other main 
centres of population is carried out regularly, but in spite 
of this outbreaks of varying severity occur in the tribes 
while in the Haud grazing areas during the wet season. 
In May and August, 1951, there was a serious epidemic 
following a period of exceptionally good rains. There 
were several thousand cases of malaria with a probable case 


mortality of about 2 per cent. During the course of the 
epidemic the Medical Department distributed approxi- 
mately 1,754,000 tablets of quinine bi-sulphate. It is 
generally impossible to deal with these outbreaks by 
lanevicidal measures and in the migrations of 1948 and 
1949 control was attempted by spraying the gurgis en 
route for the Haud with D.D.T. This method is still in 
the experimental stage and it is difficult to assess its 
efficiency in view of the absence of reliable data relating 
to the incidence of the disease. 


Housing 

In the towns the general standard of housing is poor. 
Houses are usually of two types, wattle and daub structure 
called an ‘‘Arish” and a more permanent building made of 
dried bricks or rough stones. Both types of houses are 
normally badly ventilated with dark small rooms and 
primitive conveniences. 

In the country the people use moveable beehive-shaped 
huts which are made of locally made mats slung over struts. 
These huts, called gurgis, can be conveniently carried on 
camels and are comparatively easy to put up and take 
down. When used by the nomad out in the country, where 
the people are in the open air the whole of the day they 
are the best type of house which is practicable. When they 
used as more permanent dwellings on the outskirts of 
towns they are unhealthy and insanitary, and in Hargeisa, 
for example, about 26,000 out of the total population of 
32,000 live in this way. 

House rents in the town vary very greatly throughout 
the country. In the remoter parts of the Protectorate the 
rents are in the neighbourhood of two or three rupees 
per month for a room and Rs. 8/- to 12/- per house but in 
Hargeisa, the capital of the country, rents go as high as 
Rs. 10/- to 12/- per month for a room and Rs. 25/- to 
Rs. 30/- per month for a house. 

The problem of rehousing appears to be almost in- 
superable, for the people have little or no capital and no 
skill to build a satisfactory house for themselves—and it 
is doubtful if they would be able or willing to pay an 
economic rent for one if it was built for them. The general 
policy of the Government is to discourage the people from 
living in towns where there is little or no work for the 
population and to control building activities so that they 
conform to town plans which are in existence for each 
main town. 

There are no building societies in the country, and costs 
of construction vary, of course, from one district to another 
but in Hargeisa, where the cost is probably higher than 
anywhere else, the normal arish costs Rs. 400 to 500 and 
the normal stone built single storied house costs Rs. 2,000 
to 3,000. 


Social Security 

The normal basis for social security lies in the tribal 
organisation of the Somalis and the mutual obligations 
which that organisation and their religion imposes upon 
them. These arrangements apply to a considerable extent 
even to those who have left the tribes and have migrated 
to the towns but there is no doubt that urban life has 
tended to produce a weakening of family and tribal 
obligations. As a result the aged are frequently left to live 
as best they can. 

In times of adversity, particularly during and after a 
severe drought, when stock losses have been heavier than 
usual, the Government has to provide relief at organised 
camps. The famines of 1951 provide a case in point when 
five camps were set up and relief given to more than 10,000 
women and children. Altogether measures costing the 
government more than £80,000 were undertaken, but in 
spite of these it is believed that over a thousand people 
died from malnutrition in the camps alone. The Somali 
rarely likes to live on relief, however, and as soon as 
conditions improve he leaves the camps to start again his 
nomadic life with the help of his relatives. 

Recently the provision of Community Centres in the 
main townships has represented the most important 
continuing measure for social welfare. These, equipped 
with radios, periodicals, and games equipment are proving 
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very popular, and it is intended that they should ultimately 
be taken over and administered by the Local Authorities 
and no longer rely on the Government Information Office. 


Political Structure 

Before the war the Protectorate was administered by a 
Governor, who was the sole Executive and Legislative 
authority. Following the invasion and occupation of the 
territory by Italian torces in 1940 British Sovereignty was 
restored in 1941 in the course of the East African cam- 
paign, and by an Order in Council a Military Governor 
was appointed and the territory administered by the War 
Office. In November, 1948, a further Order in Council 
restored the office of Governor and the Protectorate 
again reverted to the control of the Colonial Office. 

The Governor is advised by a non-statutory council 
consisting of the principal officials of the Government, but 
recent years have seen the development of a Protectorate 
Advisory Council whose membership includes representa- 
tives of all sections of the community. Presided over by 
the Commissioner for Native Affairs, this Council meets 
at intervals to deliberate on matters connected with the 
conduct of public business, although its function at the 
moment is solely advisory. It is through the Secretariat, 
headed by the Chief Secretary, that the Governor exercises 
control over the country’s affairs. For this purpose the 
Protectorate is divided into six districts each of which is in 
the charge of a District Commissioner, who in some cases 
has the aid of an Assistant District Commissioner. These 
officers act on the instructions of the Governor received 
through the Chief Secretary, and in turn their link with 
the people of the district is the Akil, or local chief. The 
Akil holds a traditional status within bis tribe, and he is 
paid by the Government to explain and implement policy 
and maintain order. Under powers conferred on him by 
the Local Authorities Ordinance, 1950, the Governor has 
appointed certain Akils to be local authorities with the 
duty of maintaining order and the powers to make certain 
orders relating to local administration. (The term “local 
authority” has a particular meaning in Somaliland 
differing from that which obtains elsewhere. A local 
authority is the title conferred on a person or number of 
persons of whom one is appointed head, whose jurisdiction 
may extend over a tribe or an area, as specified by the 
Governor.). 

The Local Authority Ordinance, 1950, gave legal birth 
to a simple form of local government in the Protectorate. 
In addition to the local authorities referred to above, 
advisory councils are being formed at the District level 
consisting of representative Somalis. The Councils discuss 
matters of local interest such as the conservation of 
natural resources. It is the Government’s present intention 
to confer on District Councils executive and financial 
responsibility, when they are willing and able to assume it. 
In each town there is a representative Council which is at 
present advisory but it is hoped that such Councils will 
become true Local Government bodies raising their own 
revenue to provide urban services in due course. 

Territories adjacent to the Protectorate are Somalia 
(ex-Italian Somaliland), Ethiopia, and French Somaliland. 
Relations with Ethiopia are conducted through H.M. 
Ambassador at Addis Ababa and the Consul at Harar. 
Relations with French Somaliland are conducted through 
the Vice-Consul at Jibuti direct or through H.M. Am- 
bassador in Addis Ababa. 

In April, 1950, Somalia, which had been governed since 
the war by the military authorities, and later by an 
Administrator responsible to the Foreign Office, reverted 
to Italian Trusteeship. 

There are special relations with Ethiopia in the Reserve 
Area and the Ogaden, and this is at present administered 
by the Governor in his capacity as Military Administrator. 
This area is administered direct from Hargeisa through 
Civil Affairs Officers at Awareh and Au Barreh. 


Principal Economic Legislation 
General 

The legislation affecting Companies in Somaliland is to 
be found in the Indian Companies Act, 1913 (Application) 


Ordinance—No. 18 of 1947—which applies the Indian 
Companies Act in force in British India on Ist January, 
1947. 

The Licensing of traders, both retail and wholesale, in 
the majority of trades is governed by the Traders Licensing 
Ordinance—No. 1 of 1944, as amended. The rules to the 
Ordinance prescribe the retail trades for which a licence 
is required and lay down the fees for such licences, a 
native paying a fee amounting to one half of that paid by 
other merchants. Licenses are also payable under the 
following Ordinances dealing with specific trades:— 

(a) The Fish Curing Ordinance—Cap 68, Revised 

Edition, 1930. 

(b) The Mining Ordinance—Cap 69. 

(c) The Fisheries Ordinance—No. 5 of 1934. 

(d) The Alcoholic Liquors Ordinance—No. 11 of 1937, 

as amended. 

(e) The Mineral Oil Mining Ordinance—No. 6 of 1943. 

({) The Radioactive Minerals Ordinance—No. 13 of 

1946, 

There is at present no direct taxation, but Ordinance 
No. 2 of 1952 provides for the imposition of a House Tax 
based on 10 per cent of its Net Annual Valuation. 

Supplies of Rice and Sugar imported into the Protec- 
torate are controlled by the Control of Supplies Order 
1942, Government Notice No. 75 of 1942, as amended by 
Government Notice No. 47 of 1948. Provision also exists 
under the Control of Prices Order 1942 (Government 
Notice No. 76 of 1942) to fix the maximum wholesale and 
retail prices of certain scheduled commodities, and the 
Prices and Charges Ordinance—No. 17 of 1950—provides 
for general powers of Price Control. 


Trade Tariffs 

Customs duties are levied on goods and livestock im- 
ported and exported under the Customs Ordinance— 
Ordinance No. 15 of 1937 as amended. On some com- 
modities the duties are specifically fixed by the Ordinance 
and in other cases the duties are charged ad valorem at 
differingrates. A list of principal duties is given on page 125. 

Imports of textiles are specifically dealt with under the 
importation of Textiles (Quotas) Ordinance—Ordinance 
No. 12 of 1934 as amended. Under this Ordinance, 
quotas may be fixed for the total quantities of any class 
of textile goods during any given period. 

Under the Prohibition of Exports and Imports Ordin- 
ance,—Ordinance No. 22 of 1937, the Governor may by 
notice prohibit the exportation or re-exportation from the 
Protectorate or the importation into the Protectorate of 
any articles either generally or from any particular country 
or without a licence issued in that behalf. 


Labour 

Legislation affecting the employment of labour may be 

briefly summarised as follows:— 

(a) Master and Servant Ordinance—Cap. 61 of the 
Revised Edition. This provides that all contracts of 
service for more than 1 month (other than Govern- 
ment contracts) must be in writing or supported by 
a sufficient memorandum. It also gives Ist and 2nd 
class District Courts powers to deal with disputes 
between employer and employee. 

(6) The Native Labour Ordinance—Cap. 62. This 
Ordinance governs contracts of service which require 
the employee to leave the Protectorate. 

(c) The Minimum Wages Ordinance—Ordinance No. 
14 of 1938. Under this Ordinance the Governor 
may fix a minimum wage for employees in any trade 
or occupation. No minimum wages have yet been 
fixed as the Government is the only large-scale 
employer of labour in the Protectorate. 

(d) The Employment of Women, Young Persons and 
Children Ordinance—Ordinance No. 6 of 1938. 
This Ordinance applies the International Labour 
Office Conventions for:— 

(1) Fixing the minimum age for admission of 
children to Industrial Employment. 

(2) Night work of Young Persons employed in 
industry. 
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General Preferential 





IMPORT TARIFF Rate Rate 
(1) Specific Duties Shs. Shs. 
ae (Brandy, Whisky, Gin, etc.) .. Aas per proof gal. 45/- 41/50 
1, Grown within the British Empire 
(a) capaties and Biris A a >a .. per lb. 12/- 
(6) Cigars Z se ee 7 . per lb. 20/- 
(c) Tobacco manufactured . per Ib. 10/- 
2. Grown within the British Empire, blended with ibacen 
grown elsewhere 
(a) oe and Biris oe <6 ae .. per lb. 15/- 
(6) Cigars . Se be se .. per Ib. 25/- 
(c) Tobacco manufactured ae eh .. per Ib. 12/50 
3. Grown elsewhere than in the British Empire 
(a) Cigarettes and Biris a Fe .. per Ib, 18/- 
(6) Cigars x oe ae .. per Ib. 30/- 
(c) Tobacco manufactured . per Ib. 15/- 
4. Manufactured in or consigned from a place elsewhere than i in 
the British Empire 
(a) pe ea and Biris as bs at .. per Ib. 30/- 
(6) Cigars P a SS as .. per Ib. 50/- 
oe Tobacco manufactured a ia a .. per Jb. 25/- 
Rice oy es .. per 168 Ib. 4/12 3/75 
Flour .. a se aa Ng .. per 150 Ib. 13/50 8/- 
Dates, wet in basket .. os we a os .. per lb. -/05 —/05 
Saltinbulk .. ae ae is Re 2% per cwt. 3/- 2/50 
Sugar .. Ne we ake bis ais : per 28lbs. 6/- 4/50 
Grey shirting .. a ss a a a per yard -/46 ~/23 
White long cloth ae ed on dis ine per yard -/40 -/30 
Cement (Portland) .. he Be Be .. per 400lbs. 5/- 4/- 
Motor Spirit .. is 8 a oy per Imperial gal. -/SO -/40 
Dieseland Gasoil_ .. es be ea per Imperial gal. -/40 -/35 
Kerosene es es We wn ee Pee taper gal. -/30 -/25 
Tyres .. oe hs Fs co oe . per lb.| -/600r25% -/50o0r25% 
whichever is greater 
(2) Ad valorem Duties 
Livestock and Poultry other than Erecting: ie be os 25% 15% 
Fresh and preserved provisions ess 2 a in ats 20% 10% 
Sugar (Jaggery only) . 7 es i se ws 25% 15% 
Wines (other than sacramental) a ra Bi os a 50% 30% 
Boots and Shoes ‘ls a ae a ie ae 42 25% 15% 
Piece Goods, Silk <e Ss ws ie se we ee 334% 25% 
Motor vehicles and parts ia a ie a oe 20% 15% 
Cement (other than Portland) Pe ee oh ot ee 25% 15% 
Oil—lubricating a avs Ae i 25% 15% 
Machinery for horticulture, tools, etc. ad is ia Sa 20% 10% 
EXPORT TARIFF General 
Rate 
Camels es a is e3 oe ee .. each 15/- 
Cattle .. i id ia art ads .. each 7/50 
Sheep and Goats a ao en as a .. each 3/40 
Other animals . i os ss a fs oe — 10% 
Hides... a ne a re ae .. per 28 Ibs. 1/50 
Skins... we oe x per score 7/50 
Guano—other than Mait Island _. a3 acs on o 10% 


The skins of Hyenas and Jackals exported as trophies are not subject to duty. 


(3) Night Work of Women employed in Industry. Land Tenure 
(4) Fixing the Minimum age for admission of The laws and regulations affecting land tenure are:— 
children to employment at sea. (i) The Transfer of Property Act of India, 1882, applied 
(5) Fixing the Minimum age for the admission of to Somaliland Protectorate by Order in Council of 
young persons to employment as trimmers or 1929. 
strokers. (ii) The Land Acquisition Act of India, 1894, applied to 
(6) The compulsory medical examination of children Somaliland Protectorate by Order in Council of 
and young persons employed at sea. 1929. 

(e) Employers’ Liability Ordinance—Cap. 60. This (iii) The Indian Limitation Act, 1908, applied to 
gives an employee power to recover compensation Somaliland Protectorate by Order in Council of 
for injuries caused by defective machinery or by the 1929. 
negligence of his employer or of any person who has (iv) The Gum and Damask Ordinance (Ord. 19 of 1936). 
superintendence over the employee. (v) The Registration of Documents Ordinance (Ord. 5 

(f) The Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance— of 1912). 


Ordinance No. 8 of 1944 as amended. The legality The effect of (i) and (ii) above is to recognise Freehold 
of Trade Unions is recognised and provisions are and Leasehold tenure and regulate the transfer of estates 
made for their registration. Up to the present time held by such tenure. The effect of (iii) is to regulate the 
no trade unions have been formed. Peaceful method of recognition of title to land acquired by pres- 
picketing is allowed but intimidation is prohibited. criptive rights. The effect of (iv) is to regulate the recog- 
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nition of rights of usufructuary tenure in what may be 
called ‘“‘chattels in rem”: viz) Gum and Damask tree 
plantations. The effect of (v) is to require registration of 
grants, transfers, leases and mortgages of lands (other 
than documents of a testamentary nature) with the Regis- 
trar of Documents. 

The general policy of the Government is that the Crown 
does not interfere with land held on the tenures enumerated 
above unless the public interest requires it. Expropriation 
of land is governed by the Ordinance of that title of 1927 
which requires the Government to pay compensation to 
the freehold or leasehold owners of any land acquired 
“for any public purpose” on fair terms to the owner. But 
this Ordinance specifically exempts ‘‘any consecrated 
ground or ground which is or has been occupied by any 
church, mosque, or temple’’. 

Somaliland being a Protectorate the minimum amount of 
legislation has been enacted that might affect the customary 
use of the vast grazing areas within its boundries by the 
nomadic tribes which for centuries have supported life 
by grazing stock therein. 

The most important enactment affecting these lands is 
the Land Ordinance (Cap. 38 Revised) which confers on 
District Commissioners the right to “secure undisturbed 
possession to persons cultivating ground within a demar- 
cated area in his District” and the rights of occupancy 
conferred by this Ordinance on such persons amount 
de facto if not de jure to freehold tenure so long as the 
ground is satisfactorily cultivated. The Ordinance pro- 
tects freedom of access to all watering places and grazing 
areas situated within such cultivated areas. 

The ownership of all minerals, mineral oils, rivers and 
water courses in the Protectorate is vested in the Crown 
by virtue of the Mining Ordinance (Cap. 69) which also 
provides for the issue of Prospecting Licences and Con- 
cessions. 
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By the Township Ordinance (Cap. 41) the Governor is 
empowered by proclamation ‘“‘to declare unoccupied areas 
in any Township to be public lands” and is given powers 
to make rules for the “‘health, order and good government” 
of such areas. 


Immigration Restrictions and Regulations 

This matter is dealt with by the Immigration Restriction 
Ordinance—Cap. 34 of the Revised Edition as amended. 
This Ordinance declares certain people to be prohibited 
immigrants and prevents their entry into the Protectorate 
without permission. The restrictions do not apply to, 
among others, Government Servants, members of the 
Armed Forces, the officers and crews of the ship of any 
friendly power, and natives of Somaliland who belong to 
tribes normally living within the Protectorate. 


Communications and Transport 
Roads 

Internal road communications consist of about 250 miles 
of Trunk Roads, 400 miles of Main Roads and 2,250 miles 
of District Roads. The Trunk roads run from Berbera to 
the capital Hargeisa and thence to Tug Wajaleh on the 
Ethiopean border, and also from Berbera to Burao which 
is roughly in the centre of the Protectorate. The Main 
Roads link together Zeilah, Borama, Hargeisa, Burao, 
Erigavo and Las Anod. A start was made in October 
1950, on a new road from Erigavo to Mait to provide a 
direct route from the coast to the heart of the Eastern part 
of the Protectorate. This road was completed at the end 
of 1952. The roads are generally of natural soil with 
occasional portions surfaced with gravel, and sections of 
the Hargeisa—Berbera Trunk Road have pitched foun- 
dations. Responsibility for the construction and mainten- 
ance of Trunk and Main Roads rests with the Public 
Works Department, while District Roads are in the charge 
of District Officers. 


Shipping using the Port of Berbera 1948-1951 


INWARD 
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1951 
Shipping cleared from —— _—_—  —— oa eee 
Vessels Tonnage | Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage Vessels | Tonnage 
Aden Protectorate 40,066 588 43,328 304 42,442 357 41,643 
Yemen d 1,068 18 587 8 893 2 109 
Djibouti 1,382 15 676 19 38,605 14 24,444 
Basra ys 1,726 1 156 11 1,529 2 235 
Mukalla .. 1,112 6 613 1 182 14 1,984 
Bender Kassim 206 6 200 1 25 3 87 
Beilul 46 3 40 1 30 — —_ 
Suez _ — —_— 1 1,700 —_ —_— 
Salala —_— — — 1 2,267 — — 
Alula — —_ -- _— _— —_— 
Socotra 457 — _— — _ _ — 
Assab — 2 382 _ _ —_ _ 
Other _— _— —_ —_ —_ 2 212 
820 46,103 639 45,982 347 87,673 394 68,714 
| 
‘OUTWARD 
1948 1949 1950 1951 
Shipping Cleared to 1 
Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage 
Aden Protectorate ey 783 43,338 555 40,326 316 87,198 383 
Yemen oe Be 1 28 2 33 1 36 —_ 
Djibouti Se 8 584 26 1,083 26 2,749 5 
Basra 2 3 128 — _— — —_— — 
Mukalla Ns 9 524 14 1,284 Gt 874 16 
Bender Kassim a6 6 207 12 353 — —_— 2 
Beilul Bs 2 30 —_— — _ — _ 
Mombasa re 4 594 _ _ —_ —_ —_— 
Somalia an —_ —_ —_ —_ 1 89 — 
Alula oe 1 39 — — —_ —_— — 
Massawa .. ae 1 82 — —_ 1 1,700 — 
Assab is — — 3 397 — — — 
Saihoot she 5 257 17 1,165 2 153 —_ 
Jedda F ue — — 1 397 — a = 
Zanzibar .. Pr — —_ 1 122 3 442 — 
Other ne — _— — _ 2 242 1 
| 
| 
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Railways 
There are no railways in the Protectorate. 


Air Transport 

There are no internal air services in the Protectorate, but 
aircraft of Aden Airways (a subsidiary of B.O.A.C.) call 
twice weekly at Hargeisa for passengers, mail and freight, 
and once weekly at Berbera. Landing grounds are main- 
tained at Burao and Erigavo. 


Shipping 

An irregular weekly steamer service operates between 
Aden and Berbera, and other sea communications are 
maintained by dhow. . The Brocklebank line maintains a 
monthly service from the United Kingdom to Berbera 
between October and April. 

The table on page 126 shows the volume of inward 
and outward shipping using the port. 


Posts 

The Posts and Telegraphs Department operates nine 
postal and telegraph offices, all of which are staffed by 
Somali postal officers and telegraphists, and there are 
manual telephone exchanges at Hargeisa and Berbera. 

Inland mails are carried by road between the General 
Post Office and the District Offices and external mail is 
carried by air to Aden where connection is made with 
services to all parts of the world. ‘ 

At Berbera and Hargeisa wireless telegraph schedules 
are maintained with the Cable and Wireless station at 
Aden, and an inland wireless telegraph service links all 
the District Post Offices. 


If. PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 


Agricultural Conditions and Methods 


As there has never been an agricultural census, it is 
impossible to give exact figures of the area under crops: 
the estimated area, however, is about 51,000 acres. In the 
upland areas more land might be used for crop production, 
but, as the country is badly eroded and grazing is limited, 
any further uncontrolled large scale conversion of land 
from grazing to production of grain might seriously harm 
stock production. On the coastal plain and inland from 
the Golis Range, there are large alluvial flats, mostly 
devoid of vegetation, which are thought capable of pro- 
ducing crops and experimental work will be undertaken 
shortly in these areas with a view to using seasonal flood 
water for crop production. 

The soil types in the Protectorate are:— 

(a) Salty or gypseous soil, including anhydrite rock. 

(5) Slightly salty or gypseous soil. 

(c) Residual Limestone soil and Limestone. 

(d) Calcareous alluvium. 

(e) Sandstones, granite and their soil. 

(f) Sandy calcareous soil. 

(g) Lavas. 

(A) Volcanic debris in soil. 

The main crop is sorghum, grown on soils derived from 
sandstones and granite, residual limestone soil and 
calcareous alluvium: these soils mostly occur in the central 
and western parts of the country; the eastern portion of 
the country, where salty or gypseous and residual lime- 
stone soils predominate, grows little sorghum, and also 
in much of this area the rainfall is too low. 

Before the 1939-45 war, comparatively little agriculture 
was practised, most Somalis being nomads living on the 
products of their stock and on imported rice, dates, tea 
and sugar. When war broke out and imports were 
restricted, the Somali turned increasingly to agriculture. 

Farming practice is primitive: land clear of trees, or 
from which trees and bush have been removed, is ploughed 
over by a very simple and shallow wooden ridging plough 
drawn by two oxen. Land is usually left fallow until the 
tains fall when the seed is scattered in front of the plough. 
Planting in rows or contour cultivation is not practised. 
Intercultivation, in the case of sorghum or maize, consists 
of ploughing through the crop when it is strong enough 


and later weeding is done by hoe and hand pulling, though 
few Somalis keep their crops clean. The work of ploughing 
and weeding is done by males. With sorghum and maize, 
heads are sometimes hand pulled and dried prior to 
threshing, but in some areas the whole crop is reaped and 
the heads and stalks stored for drying. Threshing of 
sorghum is done by flails and the stalks are fed to livestock 
in the homestead. No crop rotations are practised and 
when land is worn out, it is left and other areas broken in. 
Artificial fertilisers are unknown and controlled irrigation 
by flood water is only just commencing, while, because the 
rainfall is spasmodic, seed time and harvest are irregular. 
Several types of smut occur and sorghum and heavy crops - 
are affected by gummosis. In addition boring insects 
attack the ripening grain: maize, in particular, is a 
frequent victim. 

There is no prescribed size of agricultural holdings, and 
these depend on the wealth of the owner, his ability to 
work, the size of the family and the amount of ground 
available: holdings run from less than an acre to four or 
five acres and one man may have several plots. 

The actual proportions of arable to grazing land are not 
known but grazing land is many times greater than that 
used for crop growing. Roughly two thirds of the country 
is semi-desert grazing. Erosion of all types is prevalent 
throughout the country and is on the increase. Although 
the country is overstocked and grazing land is not used 
properly, the Somali, upon whom natural conditions have 
imposed a pastoral economy, is highly skilled in the 
management and selective breeding of his animals, 

The stock owner lives a nomadic life moving from place 
to place in search of grazing and water. Though tribal 
grazing areas for the use of one tribe are becoming a 
thing of the past, the country is roughly divided into wet 
and dry season grazings, the latter being near permanent 
water; it is not uncommon, however, for areas near the 
wells to be grazed all the year round. The total stock 
population is not known, but it has been variously 
estimated as follows:— 

Camels: 1,500,000 to 2,500,000 

Sheep and Goats: 5,000,000 to 13,000,000 

Cattle: 260,000 to 500,000. 

Because census work has never been carried out, it is 
impossible to estimate the number and kind of stock held 
per family: and even if a census was undertaken, it would 
be difficult to obtain reliable figures as stock is given and 
taken at marriage and the stock population varies greatly 
from year to year depending on the rain or lack of it and 
on migration. 

Cattle diseases are mainly confined to rinderpest and 
pleuro-pneumonia, though most of the chief African 
diseases occur. Sheep and goats suffer from mange and 
the latter from pleuro-pneumonia. Camels are affected 
by trypanosomiasis (7. Evansi) but most of them are 
healthy. 

The principal ways in which animal husbandry is being 
improved are the carrying out of bloodless castration and 
the treatment of sick animals, including in particular 
dealing with camels with trypanosomiasis, controlling such 
diseases as rinderpest, pleuro-pneumonia and anthrax and 
taking measures against ticks, lice and mange by arranging 
for the seasonal dipping of sheep, goats and young camels. 
Further improvements might be brought about by in- 
increased livestock marketing and the introduction of 
controlled grazing. Skins obtained from the animals 
would be better if skinning, drying and grading methods 
were improved and a greater use made of dips. Matters 
are hampered by a shortage of European staff to undertake 
water and grazing control and to teach the Somali. 


Local Food Products 

It is thought that the consumption of meat (camel, cattle, 
sheep and goat) has increased since the war but, as many 
of the animals slaughtered for meat are killed outside the 
abattoirs, there is no method of accurately assessing the 
change. 

Most of the crop production is in an area lying between 
the towns of Hargeisa, Borama and the Tug Wajali: 
additional expansion is taking place in the eastern part 
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of the country near Frigavo town. Apart from these 
arable areas, the Protectorate is pastoral. The coastal belt 
is well watered and carries much stock, except during the 
south-western monsoon when the stock from this area 
moves southward even as far as the Haud where the best 
grazing lands lie, although stock in this area must migrate 
northwards seasonally for salt and water. 

Cattle are kept in the areas where agriculture is practised: 
where possible, the Somali prefers the cattle beast to the 
camel. Most of the sheep are raised in the area east and 
south of Hargeisa and over as far as the eastern boundary. 

The Somali is largely dependent for food on his stock 
and in a dry year stock mortality from starvation is great 
and milk yields are much reduced; in addition, such con- 
ditions lead to crop failure. In these circumstances, 
sorghum, dates and other foods have to be imported in 
much greater quantities than is normally the case. 

An increase of food production can mainly be brought 
about by the improvement of pastures, the increased 
slaughter of livestock to reduce the number of animals 
which are kept to the acre and by improvements in arable 
agriculture. Arable agriculture would benefit from more 
flood water irrigation, the rotation of crops, the use of 
manure and possibly by basin listing and the cropping of 
dry river beds in the dry season, as is done in Abyssinia. 


Cash Products 

Cash products are confined to the skins and hides of 
sheep and occasionally oxen, goats, ghee and gum (for 
exports see page 132). Skins are bought either for cash or 
by barter in the countryside. The price in the Protectorate 
is very little different from the wholesale price in Britain 
and local competition to purchase is keen. Hides are 
exported in small quantities only. Since 1951 the hides 
and skins industry has received the benefit of an expert 
who has been occupied in demonstrating better methods 
of flaying, drying and storing skins. Sheep and goats are 
mainly sold to the Aden market and for local consumption. 
Stock is bought either by barter in the countryside or, more 
commonly, by private agreement in the townships by 
butchers or exporters. 

Ghee is not an important cash product and it is not 
likely that the volume of this trade can be increased be- 
cause of the nomadic habits of the Somali and the sudden 
and violent climatic changes. 

Date cultivation shows promising signs of developing 
into a prosperous primary industry and experiments are 
being carried out to discover the varieties and areas best 
suited for growth. By the end of 1951, 1,568 imported date 
shoots had been successfully planted and it is planned to 
extend trials over a period of nine years in five selected 
planting stations with from 30-50 varieties of imported 
palms, 


Forestry 

There are no forests of economic value, but woods of 
remnant cedar (Juniperus procera) exist at the higher 
altitudes. Frankincense and myrrh are produced (9,000 
cwt. per annum) and also a small amount of gum arabic. 
Gum is exported and mainly benefits the coastal merchants 
on the eastern seaboard. These merchants finance the 
pickers and the reward which the indigenous Somali reaps 
from the trade is slight. 

Timber is cut and exported for making dhows in Aden. 
Tree cutting is nominally by permit only, but much un- 
controllable and damaging cutting takes place throughout 
the country. 

There is a heavy demand for firewood for townships 
from their environs, where in several instances wood has 
to be carried several miles. It is intended to grow trees for 
firewood, as is already being done at Berbera. 


Fisheries 

Since no permanent lakes or streams exist in the Protec- 
torate, the only fish are those which live in the seas around 
the coasts where sharks, tunny and kingfish abound, and 
are exploited commercially. The only large commercial 
fishing venture is financed largely by local Indians and 
prominent Somalis. This firm is engaged in tinning 
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principally tunny and kingfish for local consumption and 
for export. A smal! amount of dried fish is also exported, 
but in general it may be said that the fishery resources of 
the territory have by no means been fully exploited. 

Other fish products of the Protectorate include shark 
oil which is obtained in Zeilah on a small scale, and an 
attempt has been made to produce small amounts of 
ambergris and sponges in Zeilah. 


Minerals : 

There has never been a thorough Geological Survey of 
the Somaliland Protectorate and even prospecting has been 
discouraged by the political circumstances obtaining 
during the 65 years of British protection. However, in 
1951 approval was given for a Survey to be made, and 
operations began towards the middle of 1952. 

Various reconnaissance geological surveys of some areas 
show that there is a potentially valuable minerable area 
of some 15,000 square miles extending from the extreme 
west of the territory in a narrow strip along the coast. 

Unfortunately the discovery of an economically valuable 
mineral occurrence has not yet been made during recon- 
naissance survey or by chance prospecting, although small 
quantities of a wide range of minerals have been recorded,* 
including lignite, petroleum, lead, mica, beryl, garnet, 
molybdenite, gold, manganese and graphite, and tin was 
mined by the Italians in Somalia only half a mile from the 
boundary of the Protectorate. 

Building materials are abundant, among them being 
bedded limestones, hard sandstones and easily worked 
Anhydrites and Gypsum (including the deposit in Suria 
Malableh, 12 miles from Berbera). There are also fissile 
rocks in the Berbera Daban and in the Borama areas 
which would be suitable for roofing stone, while at 
Bihendula there are the necessary ingredients for cement. 

The Mining Law (Cap. 69 Revised) describes the terms 
on which prospecting may be carried out and licences 
issued. So far very little prospecting has been carried out, 
but it is possible that explanation and discussion of these 
laws with the Somali people might encourage some local 
enterprise. The Quarrying Control Ordinance No. 15 of 
1951 regulatés the conditions under which quarrying may 
be carried out. 


Mannfactures 

There are no large factories in the Protectorate and, 
except for the fish cannery the country does not produce 
manufactured goods in any significant quantity; even 
village industries do not cater to any appreciable extent 
for the home market. 


Village Industries 

Nearly all goods made in the villages are for the needs of 
the family, and include such things as mats for the roof and 
walls of huts (these have a second use as saddles for the 
burden camels), rope made from the bark of trees and 
Sansevera, water pots from the bark and bowls of trees, 
struts for the huts from tree roots, clay cooking pots, 
eating basins from the bowls of trees and milk urns woven 
from tree bark and grasses. All these are made by the 
women of the household and are not usually made for 
sale. The only industries in which any degree of speciali- 
sation has occurred are leather and iron working. The 
leather industry is the traditional occupation of an outcast 
tribe called Miagan. Another outcast tribe, the Tomal, 
has specialised in iron work. 


Other Economic Activities 
Tourist Trade 

Hardly any tourists come to the country although there 
is good rough shooting and some big game. It has not been 





* The following publications on the geology of the Pro- 
tectorate exist :— 

The Geology of British Somaliland by W. A. Macfadyen, 
1933. (Crown Agents for the Colonies.) 

The Geology and Mineral Resources of British Somaliland 
by R. A. Farquharson, 1924. (Waterlows, London.) 

Water Supply and Geology of Parts of British Somaliland. 
by W. A. Macfadyen, 1952. (Crown Agents for the Colonies.) 
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developed to receive tourists, but there are historical 
remains worth visiting and some of the natural scenery is 
interesting. Hotel accommodation is not of a very high 
standard; there are rest houses only at Burao, Berbera and 
Borama. 


Distributive Trade 

Most imports are brought in either in small quantities 
from Aden or Nairobi or by firms who have their head 
offices in Aden or are agents for a particular U.K. firm. 
Vegetables and fruits are mostly locally produced or 
imported haphazardly from Ethiopia. There is no regular 
and settled system of marketing, no organisation of shop- 
keepers, and no co-operative movement. There are, how- 
ever, central slaughter houses in the towns and markets 
are also projected. 


Professions 

There are no professional civilians in private practice 
and the only members of the professions are Government 
servants. The only exception to this is that certain Aden 
pleaders are permitted the right of a hearing in the Pro- 
tectorate Court and courts of the first class in serious 
criminal cases but not in civil suits. 


Employment and Labour 

Since the Somalis are largely dependent on livestock for 
their existence, and in the absence of any large amount 
of industry, the Government, mainly through the Public 
Works Department, is the principal employer of labour. 
There is no Labour Department in the Protectorate, and 
as yet there are no Trade Unions. 

The general labour position, so far as Government 
employment is concerned, is that there is an acute shortage 
of skilled workers, especially electricians, mechanics, 
carpenters, and painters, but there is no difficulty in ob- 
taining unskilled labour. 

Hours of work do not exceed 8} per day and daily wage 
rates for artisans vary between Shs. 3/55 and Shs. 6/85. 
For unskilled workers the daily rates are about Shs. 2/20. 
Unskilled labour engaged on road work away from the 
towns is paid Shs. 20/25 per month and receives free 
rations. The following table shows the approximate 
number of workers employed by the Public Works Depart- 
ment and their rates of pay in 1951. 


Occupation No. Employed Gross Wage rates 
per day. (Shs.) 

Carpenters hi 140 4/37-6/85 
Blacksmiths a 26 4/37-6/85 
Masons .. ee 286 4/17-6/85 
Timekeepers fe 13 3/55-6/85 
Plumbers .. ee 19 6/63-6/85 
Painters .. 38 49 2/94—3/55 
Labourers 1,229 2/20 

Watchmen a 114 2/51-2/72 


Fuel, Power and Water Supplies 

There are no indigenous sources of fuel and power 
which are exploited at present other than the use of dead 
trees as domestic fuel and for the production of limited 
quantities of charcoal. 

Fuels such as petrol and diesel oil are imported; no 


power is at present available for industrial use and develop- 
ment in the Protectorate. 

The existing township water supplies at Hargeisa, 
Berbera, Zeilah and Burao and the electricity supplies at 
Hargeisa and Berbera are operated by the Public Works 
Department. These supplies are inadequate but schemes 
are in hand for their development and modernisation and, 
thereafter, water and electricity will be available for the 
use of such industrial and commercial undertakings as 
can be foreseen at this time. 


OI. FINANCE AND TRADE 


Public Finance 


The financial year in the Protectorate runs trom April 1st 
to March 3lst, and all matters of fiscal policy are in the 
hands of the Central government. None of the local 
authorities as yet raise revenue by rates or taxes but the 
enactment of the Local Authority Ordinance 1950 looks 
forward to a time when each town will provide for many of 
its own services. In addition to the revenue raised within 
the Protectorate grants are received under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act and also in the form of 
Grants-in-Aid from Her Majesty’s Government. 

The table at the foot of the page shows the revenue 
and expenditure of the Protectorate for 1937 and from 
November, 1948, when Civil Government was restored. 
In the intervening period following the expulsion of the 
Italians in 1941 and up to 1948 the territory was under a 
Military Administration. 

It will be seen that, in the post war period, the excess of 
expenditure over ordinary revenue has grown considerably 
with the result that greatly increased Grants-in-Aid have 
been required until these are now the largest single item 
on the revenue account. The tables on p. 130 analyse the 
Revenue and Expenditure of the Protectorate over the last 
three years and provide comparative figures for 1937. 

About three quarters of the locally collected revenue 
derives from Customs and Excise duties, and of these by 
far the largest source is Import Duty. The following 
figures show receipts from these sources during the last 
three years. 














1949/50 1950/51 1951/52* | 1952/53* 

Import Duty | £188,058 | £265,714 £237,400 
Export Duty | £44,641 £50,547 £48,000 | £50,000 
Transit Dues} £11,708 £9,509 £6,000 £4,550 
Excise Duty £23 £50 £25 £50 
Total £244,430 | £325,820 | £286,625 | £328,000 





* Estimates. 


The principal imports subject to duty are alcoholic 
liquors, tobacco, rice, sugar, dates, cloth, motor vehicles 
and parts, and certain foodstuffs. Export duty applies 
principally to hides, skins and livestock and is levied at a 
10 per cent ad valorem rate. Transit dues are levied at 
1} per cent ad valorem on goods passing through Somali- 
land to other destinations; mainly the source or ultimate 
destination of these goods is Ethiopia. In the past there 
has been some evidence that such goods were being diverted 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 












1937, 1948-54 
REVENUE EXPENDITURE 
Ordinary C.D.W.| Gross Ordinary Extra- Gross 
Revenue | in Aid | Grant | Revenue Expendi-| Ordinary Expendi- 
ture 












£ £ £ 























ture Experts 


£ £ 


166,201 


1937... | 214,749 _ _ 214,749 45,353 211,554 
1948/49(7) | 152,091 30,000 | 9,222 191,313 214,242 12,914 236,378 
1949/50 386.074 | 750,000 | 36,737 | 1,172,811 807,401 | 269,948 | 41,086 | 1,118,435 
1950/51 436,068 {637,000 | 58,028 | 1,131,096 | 937,804 | 100,449 | 55,545 | 1,093,798 
1951/52 518,257, 567,000 | 93,778 | 1,179,035 984,441 { 113,006 {115,562 | 1,213,009 
1952/53(2) | 432,691 | 599,427 | 195,534 | 1,227,652 | 887,349 | 144,769 | 195,534 | 1,227,652 
1953/54(2) | 470,220 | 577,450 | 119,493 | 1,167,163 | 894,735 | 152,935 !119,493 | 1,167,163 






! 44 months from November to 31/3/49. 





(?) Estimates. 
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SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
REVENUE 1937, 1950-53 


1937 
Detail 


Ordinary Revenue 













1950/51 1951/52 1952/53* 

























Customs. Excise, etc. 325,820 | 74:74! 376,091 328.000 | 75-80 
Port and Marine .. | 872 | 0:20 779 | O-15 705 | 0:16 
Licences, Taxes, etc. 49,518 | 11-35 55,232 | 10-66| 41,831 | 9-67 
Fees of Court or Offices | 19,664 | 4-51 27,414 | 5:29} 23,245 | 5-37 
Posts and Telegraphs | 9,692 | 2-22 25,533 | 4:92 17,865 | 4:13 
See TT | HR) 32] LEH) G85) bua | Gas 
cimbursements . . a4 5 : . . ; : 
Miscellaneous | 24,575 | 5-63 10,741 | 5:25 16,625 | 3-84 
Total Ordinary Revenue .. 436,068 | 100-00) 518,323 100-00] 432,691 | 100-00 
Colonial Development and 
Welfare Grants .. 3 58,028 93,752 195,534 
Total 494,096 612,075 628,225 
Grant in Aid 637,000 669,750 599,427 
Gross Revenue 1,131,096 1,281,825 
= Draft Estimates. : 1 
EXPENDITURE 1937, 1950-53 
1937 1951/52 





Amount| % 


Detail 


1950/51 





1952/53 





Ordinary Expenditure 

































Administration 40,388 | 24-31} 159,000 . 156,305 | 15-89 
Legal and Judicial ee —_ —_ 11,620 : 14,203 | 1-44 
Agriculture and Veterinary | 3,305 | 1:99) 15,555 : 20,291 | 2-06 
Civil Aviation ah — — 5,942 . + 5,248 | 0-53 
Customs and Revenue 7,491 | 4-50 11,069 . ‘16,471 | 1-67 
Education ia 434 | 0-26] 31,345 : ‘38,486 | 3-91 
Grants and Subsidies — — 159,138 : 66,067 | 6:71 
Medical Sd 11,011 | 6-62] 75,256 : 89,039 | 9-05 
Pensions and Gratuities .. | 10,105 | 6-08] 41,233 5 39,551 | 4-02 
Police and Prisons 23,008 | 13-85 | 120,860 | 12-89) 133,564 | 13-58 
Port i As 1,543 | 0-93 5,372 | 0-57 3,616 | 0-36 
Posts and Telegraph 8,675 | 5:22| 22,923 | 2:44} 21,470} 2:18 
Printing & Public Relations — _ 9,372 | 1-00 12,451 | 1-27 
Public Works Department 4,638 | 2-79] 94,571 | 10-09] 102,564 | 10-42 
Public Works Recurrent. . 8,395 | 5:05] 81,461 | 8-69} 109,470 | 11- 
Relicf and Resettlement — — 43,594 | 4-65 56,826 : 
Miscellaneous .. | 47,208 | 28-41 | 49,493 | 5:28] 98,369 
Total Ordinary Expenditure | 166,201 | 100-00] 937,804 100-00. 983,991 887,349 | 100-00 
Public Works Nonrecurrent| 45,353 | — 93,180 | — 112,124 140,269 | — 
Rural Improvements — —_ 2,520 | — 1,603 4,500 | — 
War Damage ie m2 —_ — 4,739 |} — _— ae cae 
Colonial Development an 
- Welfare eh ne — —_ $5,545} — 115,287 195,534 | — 
Redemption of Indian cur- 
rency Ss — —_ mt 113,290 —_ — 
Gross Expenditure 211,554 | — |1,093,798, — |1,326,295 1,227,652} — 


* Draft Estimates. 


to local markets and the regulations governing the carriage 
of goods through the Protectorate have been made more 
stringent. 

Apart from Customs duty other important revenue is 
derived from Zariba dues—a duty levied on certain com- 
modities such as livestock and cereals, which are brought 
to the markets for trading—and in recent years these have 
provided more than £25,000 per annum. 

The first measure of direct taxation in the form of House 
Tax was introduced in 1952 and it provides for a charge 
of 10 per cent of the assessed annual rental to be made on 
all permanent buildings. 

The Protectorate has no burden of public debt. 


Currency and Banking 

Both Indian and East African currency previously 
circulated freely side by side, although there was evidence 
that in recent years the use of the rupee had been declining, 








but the Coinage and Currency Ordinance, 16 of 1951, 
establishes the East African Shilling as the Standard Coin 
of the country and rupees have now been withdrawn. 

Until March, 1952, when the National Bank of India 
opened a branch, there were no commercial banks in the 
Protectorate although some of the merchanting houses 
provided certain facilities. 

A Government Savings Bank was opened in 1930 and is 
operated by the Accountant General under the terms of 
the Savings Bank Ordinance of 1936. Deposits are small 
but are increasing, for while they amounted in 1949 to 
only just over £9,000 the figure in 1952 was £19,000. The 
number of Somalis outside the public service who have 
accounts is small, the total number of depositors in 1950 
being less than 400. 


Private Investment 
Since there is virtually no manufacturing industry in the 
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Protectorate the only companies which operate are those 
concerned with general trading or with the provision of 
services. One locally controlled firm with a registered share 
capital of Rs. 600,000, is engaged in fish canning and began 
its activities in 1948. It bas made some progress in finding 
markets in Europe and America for its products of canned 
tunny and salmon substitute. 

The main centre of commercial enterprise and activity 
affecting the country is to be found across the Gulf at 
Aden, but a few companies operate in the Protectorate. 
They are mainly concerned with general trading, transport 
and oil exploration, but no details are available regarding 
either their issued share capital, or their scale of operations, 


National Income 

No estimates have been made of the total income 
generated in the Protectorate’s economy since such a large 
part of it is of a subsistence nature and the only large scale 
employer of labour is the Government. 


Cost of Living 

No cost of living index is maintained, but because a high 
proportion of the country’s food, cloth and manufactures 
have to be imported prices tend to follow those prevailing 
in the exporting countries, and in the main these have 
risen quite steeply over the past few years. 

The following table indicates some of the changes which 
haye taken place since 1939. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CERTAIN 
COMMODITIES 1939, 1948-1951 





Average Prices 





Article 
d. 

Mutton (Ib.) 7 
Bread (Ib.) 3 0 
*Flour (Ib.) 14 9 
Eggs (each) 1 2} 
Milk (pint) 23 7 
*Sugar (Ib.) 2 9 
*Tea (Ib.) 1 6 0 
*Coffee (Ib.) 1 7 6 
*Rice (Ib.) 1} 1 
*Dates (Ib.) 4 6 
*Soap (Ib.) 2 5 
*Cloth(10yds)} 6 0 0 
*Kerosene 11 10 7 

(8 Galls.) 


* Imported goods. 


To some extent the rising prices have been offset by wage 
increases (e.g., an unskilled labourer received Shs. 22/50 
in 1939 per month, and now receives Shs. 66) and by the 
rising prices obtained for the country’s primary products. 


Balance of Trade and Payments 

As a result of the nomadic character of the Somali 
people and the absence of any large scale industry, the 
principal trading requirements of the country are for the 
import of foodstuffs, textiles, and certain manufactured 
goods. These are brought into the country by local 
merchants generally through Aden, and are transported 
across the Gulf and round its shores by dhow. 

The principal exports are of primary products such as 
skins, gums, and certain livestock, but there has recently 
been a little trade in canned fish. Government action 
affecting the trade of the country is confined to ensuring 
that so far as possible exports and imports conform to the 
general requirements of the sterling area vis-a-vis the hard 
currency countries. 

The Protectorate has always had an adverse balance of 
visible trade which since the early 1940s has grown larger. 
The principal causes are, firstly, war-time influences and 
increased military expenditure following the campaigns of 
1941, and secondly, increased expenditure on rehabilitation 
and development, made possible by grants from Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

No balance of payments estimates exist. Too much 
reliance cannot be placed on the trade figures and the 
extent of invisible payments apart from Government 
transfers is unknown, but it is probable that a large part 
of the adverse visible balance reflects the aid given by 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Total imports and exports since 1938 are shown in the 
table below: 


SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE — 
BALANCE OF VISIBLE TRADE 
1938-1939, 1941-1952 


Unfavourable 
visible trade 


Exports 
Balance 


Year Imports 





894,422 
1,036,045 


* Six months. 





SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE IMPORTS BY QUANTITY AND VALUE, 1938, 1950, 1951 





1938 
Articles Units 

Cereals... te 179,315 
Fruits and Dates .. oe 41,677 
Liquors, Wines, Spirits .. 2,829 
ugar... os < 63,478 
Tea 2 uy 25,454 
Preserved Provisions 4,150 
Tobacco . <a 14,481 

Cigarettes ar —_ —_ 
Oil, Petrol, Kerosene... 555,953 | 41,111 
China and Earthenware .. — 803 
Metalware i ae —_ 1,545 
White Long Cloth 1,857,385 | 35,988 
Grey Sheeting .. ae 18,066 
Other Cotton Piece Goods 13,324 
Silk Piece Goods ‘ 282 
Woollen Piece Goods .. 9 
Clothing and Footwear .. 37,081 
Miscellaneous .. ot 69,934 
549,527 


Total as a _ 


—_—_— 





(Excluding Bullion, Specie and Transit Traffic) 





1950 1951 










Quantity vehee % Quantity 
16-68 62,054 
6-95 52,742 
0-84 19,787 . 
20:96 93,453 . 
5-13 611,798 . 
1-54 _ 1-0: 
0-08 12,587 0-08 
1-56 32,586 2°48 
8:17 1,454,038 751 | 
0:23 — 0-12 
_ 0-13 —_ 0-33 
1,173,560 7-27 | 2,111,761 | 197,166] 12-27 
2,663,734 12-12 | 1,866,814 | 184,017} 11-46 
225,258 1-93 oe 29,417, 1-86 
7,749 0-11 31,966 5,683) 0-32 
_— _— 192 1 —_ 
_ 3-38 —_ 58,245 3-63 
_— 157,347 12-92 _ 256,854; 16:00 
100-00 | — — |1,606,630/ 100-00 
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SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE EXPORTS BY QUANTITY AND VALUE, 1938, 1950, 1951 
(Excluding Bullion, Specie and Transit Traffic) 


Articles 


Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 

Ghee sie 
Fish—Salted 
Fish—Tinned .. 
Other foods, etc. . . 
Fibre ae na 
Guano... 3 
Gums and Resins 
Hides (Ox) Untanned 


Skins (Sheep) Untanned — 


Skins (Goats) Untanned 


Shell (Mother of Pearl) .. 


Tallow... 
Other Articles 


Total 





Countries of 
Origin 






United Kingdom 
India oe me 
Canada 


Australia & New Zealand 


Mauritius .. 
East Africa 
Malaya 
South Africa 


Arabia 

Belgium .. 2h 
Czechoslovakia .. 
China aa 
Egypt 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Japan 

Java nd 
Persian Gulf 
US.A... 
Ethopia 

Iran 

Others 


Total Foreign 


Grand Total 
* Last six months. 





In the last two years imports, especially of cloth and 
tobacco, have risen very sharply in value and volume, and 
it is likely that some part of this increase has come about 
as a result of the more strict supervision and restriction of 
goods registered as being in transit through the country— 
The following 





Other Commonwealth 


Total Commonwealth 


1,699,883 


243 
332 















BEn ow 
88s 









549,527 


principally to Ethiopia or Somalia. 


figures show the significant decline which has taken place 
in this traffic in recent years. 
Of the major imports in 1951, textiles represented 


Goods in transit to Ethiopia and Somalia 


Goods in transit from Ethiopia and Somalia . . 
































1938 
Value 
£ 
2,196 0:63 
43,934 21-52 
14,324 4-86 
5,372 0-04 
_ 0-81 
—_— 0-31 
11,529 0-64 
— 0:08 
1,101 0-87 
16,198 2°63 
oe 20 ae 
92,872 776,737 33-53 
_ 771,245 33-44 
437 4 —_ 
496 427 0-20 
7,944 —_— 0-44 
196,403 —_— 











































379,614 | 23-6 

523,148 | 32-6 

21 

13-0 

0-2 

0-2 

0:3 

1,157,745 | 72-0 

= 32,893 24 

= 3,166| 0-2 
0-13 Ea = 
3-06 os a 

Me. 1,917 0-1 
= 2,457 0-1 
4-59 2.996 0-1 

1-46 25,393 1-6 
0-45 1,150 0-1 

8-07 92,287 5-8 

3-68 12,248 0-7 
nt 17,482 11 

112,078 7-0 

144,818 9-0 

169,726 282,416 448,885 | 28-0 

462,957 1,217,448 1,606,630 100-00 





tIncludes Parcel Post. 


£420,540 (of which approximately £384,000 came from 
India), sugar £298,922 (£209,000 from Mauritius), rice 
£141,576 (£133,000 from Burma) and petroleum products 
£121,026 mainly from Iran. Imports from the U.K. com- 
prised a variety of manufactured goods and some food- 
stuffs. 

Exports are shown as going mainly to Aden (£769,682 
out of a total of £894,422) but their ultimate destination is 
unknown. 


TRANSIT TRADE 










1949 1951 
£336,870 £216,061 £159,529 
£489,955 £300,782 £353,292 
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IV. DEVELOPMENT 


Government Activities and Plans 


Under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts of 
1940 and 1945 a total sum of £818,000 is available for 
carrying out approved schemes in the Protectorate.{ In 
accordance with. the nature of the country’s economy a 
high priority is given to measures for the purpose of im- 
proving the health and general condition of livestock. 
To this end efforts are being directed to the restoration and 
safeguarding of grazing grounds and the provision of 
improved water supplies. Agriculture too, very much a 
minority occupation among Somalis, is receiving en- 
couragement by the establishment of experimental farms 
and by measures to improve methods of cultivation. In 
particular it is hoped that agricultural productivity may 
be raised by schemes of irrigation and controlled flooding. 
Experiments are also being undertaken in the cultivation 
of dates, of which a number of varieties have been planted 
for observation in five selected areas. 


An investigation into the possibility of increasing the 
productivity of the land by means of irrigation is included 
in the Development Programme. Towards the end of 1951 
an irrigation survey of the Protectorate was carried out 
by Brigadier C. G. Hawes, C.I.E., M.C. As a result of 
his survey an hydrological survey, extending over a period 
of five years, is to commence in 1953. 


In addition to the expenditure on the above projects 
which are designed to secure a long term improvement in 
the country’s economy and living standards, parallel 
efforts are being made to develop the social services. A 
Primary Boarding School has been completed and a Junior 
Secondary School, a Girls’ Boarding School and a Trade 
School are also planned. All of these were expected to 
reach completion by the end of 1952 and will do much to 
relieve the existing shortage of schools. It is also proposed 
to extend hospital services and training facilities. 


The table below outlines the scope and progress of the 
Development Plan up to March 3lst, 1952. 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE SCHEMES 





Scheme 


Economic Survey 
General Development . : 
Borama Primary School a8 
*Public Works Store and Workshop a 
Date Cultivation a aa 
Construction of Ballehs 
Grazing Control 
Transport Pool (Agricultural) 
Forestry . 
Hides and Skins Industry 
Junior Secondary ee 
Fisheries ‘ 
Experimental Farms 
Yemeni Farms .. 
Tractors and Implements 
Erijavo-Mait Road 
Hargeisa Hospital 
Housing (Agricultural) 
Irrigation Survey 
Temporary Expatriate Staff 
Workshops at Sheikh 
Trade School .. 8 
Mental Hospital 
Girls Boarding School . 
Destitute Children oh 
Geological Report 
Teaching Staff .. 
tBerbera Port 
+Reformatory 
tAgricultural Credit Scheme 


Add Balance in Reserve 






Total Colonial Deveopment and hearin 
Allocationt “is 





Total 
Approved 


Estimated Balance 
Expenditure of 


for up to Approved 
31 B /52 


Scheme 
£ 


1,522 
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418,477 


Notes : 
* An additional £27,000 has been spent on this scheme from local resources. 


t Schemes awaiting approval. 


t Some adjustments and. revisions have been made since this table was prepared and the total 


allocation now stands at £900,313. 


ADEN 


I. GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Geographical Features 

The Colony of Aden, comprising the Aden Peninsula 
and Perim Island, is situated about 100 miles east of the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb on the southern coast of Arabia 
and is about 80 square miles in extent. It also includes the 
Kuria Muria Islands. The Protectorate comprises those 
territories of Arabia which are bounded on the south by 
the Colony of Aden and the Gulf of Aden, on the west 
and north by the Kingdom of Yemen and the Kingdom 
of Sa’udi Arabia, and on the east by the Sultanate of 
Oman, and includes also the islands of Socotra and Abdul 
Quri and other islands adjacent to these territories. The 
superficial area of Socotra Island is about 1,229 square 
miles and of the mainland about 111,000 square miles. 

The Colony derives its chief importance from its harbour, 
and its geographical situation near the southern end of the 
Red Sea. It is a natural port of call for shipping proceeding 
between Europe and the East via the Suez Canal. 

The Aden peninsula is high, rocky and of volcanic 
formation. A mountainous range extends eastward and 
westward in the Protectorate from 15 to 30 miles inland, 
and the highland plateau ranges from 5,000 to 8,000 feet 
above sea level. The Protectorate, which includes the 
Hadhramaut and the Mahra territory of Qishn and 
Socotra to the east of it, consists of the territories of a 
number of chiefs and tribes in treaty relations with Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Hadhramaut is a compara- 
tively fertile valley in the eastern part of the Protectorate ; 
it includes the territories of the Qu’aiti and Kathiri States, 
and takes its name from the great Wadi. It extends 
between about 14° to 17° 30’ N. and 48° to about 50° 30’ E. 
with a total length of about 150 miles and a breadth of 
about 220 miles, and contains many ravines and valleys, 
some of which are very fertile. 

The climate of the peninsula during the north-east 
monsoon is cool and pleasant, especially from November 
to January, but it is hot and oppressively damp during 
the south-west monsoon. During this period hot sandy 
winds known as ‘‘Shimals’’ are apt to blow. The climate 
of the Protectorate is on the whole healthy. On the high 
plateaux, and even in the valleys of the interior, the heat 
is sornetimes intense, but it is fresh and can be very cold 
in the winter. The rainfall along the coast is practically 
nil, but there is some precipitation in the Protectorate 
highlands. In 1948 in Aden Town, about 98 feet above 
the sea level, the highest recorded maximum temperature 
was 103° F. in June, the lowest maximum being 80° F. in 
January, whilst the highest and lowest minima were 
88° F. in June and 61° F. in January respectively. 


Population 

The population of the Colony of Aden at the time of the 
Census taken in 1946 was 80,516—50,589 men and 
29,927 women ; the preponderance of men is accounted 
for by the number of immigrant workers from the 
Protectorate and the Yemen. Its racial composition was 
as follows :— 


Europeans 365 
Arabs 58,455 
Indians 9,456 
Jews 7,273 
Somalis 4,322 
Others 645 

80,516 
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The Island of Perim had a population of 360 (202 males 
and 158 females) in 1946, as compared with 1,700 in 1931, 
the fall in population being due to the closing of the 
coaling station there. 

The population of working age (15-65) amounted to 
54,746 (35,395 men and 19,351 women) in 1946. There 
were 1,302 persons (624 men and 678 women) over 65, 
and 24,468 children (14,570 boys and 9,898 girls) under 
15; of these 6,938 (3,525 boys and 3,413 girls) were 
under 5. 

Birth, death, and infant mortality rates have been as 
follows in recent years :— 


BIRTH, DEATH AND INFANT MORTALITY 
RATES 











Births Deaths 
per ’000 population 


Infant Mortality 





1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


These rates are, however, considerably influenced by 
the size of the immigrant population in any one year. The 
total population of the Colony was estimated to be 
110,000 at the end of 1951. 

The population of Aden Protectorate is estimated at 
670,000, but no census has ever been taken. The 
Protectorate is divided for administrative purposes into 
Western Aden Protectorate (population about 350,000) 
and the Eastern Aden Protectorate (population about 
320,000). 

The Western Aden Protectorate comprises the following 
States and/or tribes :— 


Name of State or Tribe Estimated Population 
Abdali Sultanate 35,000 
Fadhli Sultanate 20,000 
Amiri Amirate is a As 50,000 
Yafa’i Sultanates and Sheikhdoms .. 150,000 
Haushabi Sultanate 15,000 
Audhali Sultanate : ie bs 7,000 
Aulaqi Sultanates and Sheikhdoms . . 45,000 
Quteibi Sheikhdom Unknown 
Alawi Sheikhdom 1,400 
Aqrabi Sheikhdom 1,000 
Subeihi Sheikhdom 20,000 
Irqa Sheikhdom 500 
Haura Sheikhdom 300 
Beihan Sharifate 6,000 


The Eastern Aden Protectorate includes the Hadhramaut 
States consisting of the territories of the Qu’aiti Sultan 
of Shihr and Mukalla and the Kathiri Sultan of Seiyun 
(population about 250,000) the Mahra Sultanate of 
Qishn and Socotra (population about 56,000) and the 
Wahidi Sultanates of Bir ’Ali and Balihaf (population 
about 8,000). Some of the more important tribes of the 
Hadhramaut under the Qu’aiti Sultan are the Hamumi, 
*Awabitha, Ma’ara, Johi, Beni Hasan and ’Akabira on 
the coast, and the Seibani, Nuwah, Nahd, Ja’da, Sei’ar. 
Tamimi and Manahil in the interior. The Kathiri Sultan 
of Seiyun is the head of the Shanafir Confederation 
comprising the Al Kathir, ’Awamir, Al Jabir and Bajn 
Tribes. 

The Mahri tribe, led by the Sultan of Qishn and Socotra. 
who belongs to the Bin Afrar dynasty, is divided into 
*usebas or clans, each of which has many sections. The 
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principal *usebas are the Shehshihi, Bin Gesus, Bin Sar 
and Bin Boqi bin Ahmed. 

Important tribes in the Wahidi Sultanates are Billaksar, 
so called from their residence on the coast, the Qumush, 
Ba ’Audh, Aswad, Harizi, Al "Umar bin ’Ali, Al Khadar, 
Al ‘Utheiman and Ba Kutmi. 

Since there has been no census, there is no information 
regarding the age and sex distribution, etc., of the popula- 
tion of the Protectorate. 


Migration 

Considerable numbers of men and boys enter Aden from 
the Protectorate and the Yemen in search of employment, 
and some come from further afield—e.g., from other 
parts of Arabia and from Somaliland. There are, however, 
no reliable statistics regarding the numbers of immigrants ; 
they usually remain for about two years and then return 
to their homes for a period of two to six months. On 
account of this immigration there is always a large excess 
of males in the population of working age in Aden Colony. 

A number of workers also leave Aden for employment 
abroad, e.g., in other parts of Arabia, Somaliland, and 
other countries bordering on the Indian Ocean. In 1950, 
for example, 424 contracts were attested for emigrant 
workers. Many of these workers have come into Aden 
from the Yemen and other outlying districts with the 
intention of proceeding further. 


Occupations 


In 1950 there were approximately 6,000 men, including 
about 2,500 casual workers, employed in the Port of Aden, 
in ship repairing, bunkering, cargo handling, etc., 2,000 
men and women in entrepot industries such as the cleaning 
and sorting of coffee and incense, the grading of hides and 
skins and the distribution and reshipment of imported 
merchandise ; 750 regular and 550 casual workers (men) 
in the manufacture of salt and about 200 workers in smaller 
industries such as the manufacture of soap and cigarettes, 
the crushing of sesame seeds for cooking oil, the manufac- 
ture of aluminium ware, and the weaving of imported 
thread into cloth or the dyeing and printing of imported 
cloth for the local market. Altogether 3,290 persons were 
employed in registered factories in 1950. Nearly half the 
population is in gainful employment, but apart from those 
already mentioned, the majority are either self-employed 
traders or artisans or else casual labourers. The number of 
self-employed traders is greatly in excess of the real needs 
of the town, owing partly to the shifting nature of the 
population and to under-employment and poverty. On 
Perim Island the main occupation is fishing. 

By far the most important occupation in the Aden 
Protectorate is agriculture, involving as it does about 90 
per cent. of the population ; other occupations are dyeing, 
weaving, fishing and the preparation of hides and skins. 


Political Structure 
Constitutional and Political Background 


The Colony was for many years administered as part 
of the Presidency of Bombay. From 1932 until March 31st, 
1937, it was under the direct control of the Government 
of India, but under the Government of India Act of 1935 
it was separated from India from April Ist, 1937, and is 
now one of the British Colonies. The constitution of 
Aden is that of a Crown Colony and it is administered by 
a Governor, who is assisted by an Executive Council. A 
Legislative Council was inaugurated in January, 1947, 
consisting of the Governor as President, four ex officio 
members, not more than four official members, and not 
more than eight unofficial members, who are nominated 
by the Governor. The Colony also includes Perim Island. 

The Governor of the Colony is also Governor of the 
Aden Protectorate, which is not administered by the 
Colony government. In each of the Western and Eastern 
Protectorates the Governor is represented by a British 
Agent, who deals with the various rulers and chiefs, who 
are in protective treaty relations with Her Majesty’s 
Government; some of these rulers and chiefs have 
voluntarily accepted advisory treaties binding them to 
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administer their territories in accordance with advice 
given to them by the Governor. 


Local Government 


The local government of the Colony is vested in the 
two Township Authorities of the Fortress and Sheikh 
Othman. The Fortress Authority (which is shortly to be 
replaced by a municipality) consists of three elected, four 
nominated official, and three nominated unofficial 
members. The electorate consists of about 5,000 persons 
(all males) and there are residence, birth, and income 
qualifications. The Sheikh Othman Authority is wholly 
nominated, with three official and two non-official members. 

Local government, as normally understood, has hitherto 
been non-existent in the Protectorate, where the conditions 
are mainly feudal, but a beginning is now being made 
with setting up town and village councils. 


Social Amenities 
Education 


Education is not compulsory, but there are now practi- 
cally enough school places available for all Aden-born 
boys. Schools directly maintained by Government provide 
primary and lower secondary education through the 
medium of Arabic and higher secondary education 
through the medium of English. Aided schools similarly 
provide primary and lower secondary education through 
the media of English, Gujerati, Hebrew and Urdu. There 
is no post-secondary training available locally, but 
Government bursaries and Colonial Development and 
Welfare Grants enable selected students to be sent overseas 
for further education. It is hoped that the Aden College, 
an upper secondary school which was opened in 1951, 
may eventually be developed to university standards. 
There is at present no provision for adult education. 

In 1951 there was one Government secondary school, 
with 581 boys and 109 girls on the register, and 11 Govern- 
ment and 19 private primary schools (8 of the private 
primary schools also provided lower secondary education). 
Altogether 3,563 boys and 1,474 girls were receiving 
primary education, and 1,519 boys and 207 girls were 
receiving secondary education. No fees are charged in 
Government primary schools, but small fees are charged 
in the Government secondary school. Private schools, 
about half of which are Government-aided, charge fees. 

A technical college was also opened in 1951. The Aden 
Port Trust and the Public Works Department, together 
with some of the more important commercial firms, have 
simple apprenticeship schemes for their employees. 

A five-year development plan for education in the 
Colony was begun in 1948. Under this plan a number of 
new primary schools for both boys and girls are being 
built and others enlarged, and a secondary school for 
boys is being enlarged. Its general effect will be to double 
the places in boys’ primary schools, to treble places in 
boys’ post-primary schools and to treble places for girls. 
This plan was virtually completed at the end of 1951, and 
a further five-year plan was under consideration. 

As far as the Aden Protectorate is concerned the general 
educational policy has been to build up self-supporting 
State Departments of Education as the states become 
sufficiently advanced for this to be possible. The intention 
is that these departments should organize and control a 
system of village schools, central primary schools, and, in 
the case of the larger states, intermediate schools. In 
1950 two states—Abdali and Andhali—were managing 
their own educational affairs. The Aden Government 
Department of Education inspects schools within the 
Protectorate and co-ordinates educational development 
throughout the whole territory. 

With colonial development and welfare assistance 
about 30 new schools are being built in the Protectorate. 
In the Western Protectorate there were 29 aided primary 
schools, including one for girls, in 1950, and 1,193 boys 
and 30 girls were receiving primary education. There is 
one secondary school at Lahej, in the Abdali State, and 
a number of small Quranic schools. In the Eastern 
Protectorate there is a secondary school at Gheil ba Wazir 
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near Mukalla, with 413 pupils and a staff of 24 in 1950, 
when there were 45 boys’ primary schools, about half of 
which were aided, and 7 girls’ primary schools with 800 
pupils and a staff of 31, as well as a number of small 
Quranic schools. The total number of pupils attending 
schools supervised by Government or local government 
authorities was about 6,500 in 1950, as compared with 
100 in 1939. 


Health 


Aden Colony is fairly healthy, and malaria is practically 
non-existent. Venereal diseases, dysentry, and tuberculosis 
are the most common diseases ; all have shown a reduction 
in recent years, the reduction being especially marked in 
the case of tuberculosis. 

The Civil Hospital has been continually expanding and 
now has 350 beds. It provides X-ray facilities, and has a 
maternity and child welfare clinic and wards for male 
T.B. patients. Plans for a new hospital are under considera- 
tion. There are also a Mission Hospital with 80 beds, and 
a Royal Air Force Hospital with 200 beds, and 4 dis- 
pensaries for out-patients. 

In the Western Aden Protectorate there were 21 
dispensaries in 1951; there are several dispensaries in 
connection with the Abyan irrigation scheme (see page 138 
below). Malaria, dysentry, schistosomiasis and tuberculosis 
are the most prevalent diseases in both the Eastern and 
Western Protectorates. Anti-malarial work has been 
successfully undertaken at Abyan. Health services are 
comparatively little developed in the Eastern Aden 
Protectorate, though a fair amount of anti-malarial work 
has teen undertaken; there are, however, three small 
hospitals with a total of 50 beds, and there were 23 
dispensaries in 1951. 


Housing 


Housing in the Colony varies from well-built bungalows 
or two-storied houses of European design at one end of the 
scale to single-storied mud brick buildings at the other. 
There are also huts constructed of reeds, trees, palm 
leaves, and corrugated iron which are largely inhabited 
by the temporary population. A slum clearance and re- 
housing scheme, to replace these dwellings, was begun in 
1943, and over 500 new permanent houses had been 
completed by the end of 1951. 

There is a Rent Restrictions Ordinance which is 
administered by a rent tribunal. 

The settled Aden Protectorate population is housed 
for the main part in mud brick and stone dwellings, while 
the nomads live under camel-hair tents or in temporary 
huts constructed from brushwood and matting. 


Social Security 


There is no regular Government scheme of insurance 
or benefits for sickness, unemployment, or old age in the 
Colony or Protectorate. The social system, however, 
provides for a substantial amount of relief within families. 
In the Colony assistance for destitute persons is provided 
through the Aden Central Poor Relief Fund, which re- 
ceives a Government grant ; in 1950 allowances amounting 
to Rs.5 per month were made to about 800 persons. 


Principal Economic Legislation 

General 
The following is a list of the more important legislation 

relating to economic activities :— 

Indian Companies Act, 1913. 

Trade Licensing Rules made under the Townships 
Ordinance (Cap. 131, Laws of Aden). 

Income Tax Ordinance (No. 5 of 1951). 

Excise Ordinance (imposing duties on 
beer, wines and spirits). (Cap. 50, 
Laws of Aden). 

Motor Spirit Tax Ordinance (Cap. 92, 
Laws of Aden). 

Tobacco Tax Ordinance (Cap. 130, 
Laws of Aden). 


Companies 


Taxation 


General Trading Bills of Exchange Ordinance (Cap. 10, 
Laws of Aden). 
Partnership Ordinance (Cap. 99, Laws 
of Aden). 
Sale of Goods Ordinance (Cap. 121, 
Laws of Aden). 
Contract Ordinance (Cap. 27, Laws of 
Aden). 
Trade Tariffs 
As Aden is a free port there is no customs tariff, but 
certain goods such as alcoholic liquor, tobacco and motor 
spirit must be deposited in the excise warehouse on arrival, 
and are subject to excise duty. The principal rates of duty 
are as follows :— 


Beer and other fermented liquors 
Spirits, potable 


3s. 10c. per gallon. 

66s. per gallon of the 
strength of Lon- 
don proof. 


Champagne and sparkling wines 14s. 81c. per gallon. 


Other wines 8s. 44c. per gallon. 
Perfumed spirits 24s. per gallon. 
Cigarettes 5s.-1 1s. per thousand 


according to their 
selling price, in- 
cluding tax. 
50c.-4s. per Ib. ac- 
cording to quality. 
3s. 60c. per 28 Ibs. 
45 per cent ad 


Manufactured tobacco 


Unmanufactured Indian tobacco 
Unmanufactured tobacco other 


than Indian valorem. 
Motor spirit 72c. per gallon. 
Methylated spirits 9 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Tobacco imported from Aden Protectorate, which has 
been grown there, is exempt from duty. There is an 
export duty of 3s. per ton on salt exported to certain 
Arabian ports and by land to the hinterland ; on other 
salt exports there is a royalty of 50c. per ton. 

The Control of Civil Supplies Ordinance (Cap. 29, Laws 
of Aden) gives powers for import and export licensing 
and for the control of prices ; there is a general system of 
price control, covering most necessities, in operation. 


Labour 


Under the Employment of Children (Domestic Service) 
Ordinance (Cap. 46, Laws of Aden) no child under !2 
may be employed in domestic work, except in his (or her) 
own family, and under the Employment of Women, 
Young Persons, and Children Ordinance (Cap. 47) no 
child under 15 is to be employed in any industrial under- 
taking, or in carrying coal by hand to and from ships or 
lighters ; no child under 14 is to be employed in any ship ; 
no young person (from 15 to 18) or woman may be em- 
ployed at night in an industrial undertaking, and no young 
person may work as a trimmer or stoker on board ship. 
This Ordinance does not apply in regard to employment 
in ships or industrial undertakings in which only members 
of the same family are employed. 

Under the Minimum Wage Ordinance (Cap. 89) the 
Governor-in-Council can make an order fixing minimum 
wages in any occupation in which he is satisfied that wages 
are unreasonably low, and under the Trade Disputes 
(Arbitration and Enquiry) Ordinance (Cap. 132) the 
Governor may take steps for the settlement of trade 
disputes, and may appoint an arbitration tribunal to which 
a dispute shall be referred. The Governor is also given 
powers to appoint a Board of Inquiry to investigate the 
circumstances of any existing or apprehended trade 
dispute (including any matter connected with economic or 
industrial conditions). Under the Trade Unions and 
Trades Disputes Ordinance (Cap. 134) trade unions must 
be registered, and must deposit their rules—and any 
changes in these rules—with the Registrar, to whom their 
accounts must also be submitted. Accounts must be 
audited and presented to the members of the union. 
Peaceful picketing is legal, bi tnot viclence or intimidation : 
actions done in combination are recognised as legal it 
they would be legal when done singly. 
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The Factories Ordinance (Cap. 53) contains provisions 
for cleanliness, ventilation, prevention of overcrowding, 
lighting, water supply, sanitation, fencing of machinery, 
etc., in factories. Factories with less than 20 workers may 
be exempted from the provisions of the Ordinance. The 
Governor is given powers to make regulations for safety 
in connection with dangerous operations. The Ordinance 
gives power for inspection. Adult workers may not 
normally work more than a 54-hour week, or 10 hours a 
day or 6 hours consecutively, or for 10 days on end without 
a rest day. Sunday work is not permitted unless another 
holiday is given. 

Under the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance (Cap. 
143), employers are liable to pay compensation for 
injuries to employees causing incapacity for at least a 
week, which are not due to serious and wilful misconduct 
by the employee. The Ordinance does not cover (a) persons 
not doing manual labour who earn more than Rs.500 per 
month, (6) casual workers, (c) outworkers, or (d) members 
of the employer’s family dwelling in his house. In the 
case of the death of the employee, when there are depen- 
dents, the compensation payable is equal to 30 months’ 
earnings or Rs.7,500, whichever is less ; when there are 
no dependents, medical and funeral expenses are payable 
by the employer. In the case of permanent total incapacity 
the amount payable is 48 months’ earnings or Rs.10,000, 
whichever is less, but in no case less than Rs.700. For 
permanent partial incapacities or temporary incapacities 
reduced amounts are payable. Employers must notify 
accidents to the Labour Officer. 


Land Tenure 


The ownership of land within the Colony vests in the 
Government and is administered by the Governor-in- 
Council and the Legislative Council. The term for which 
a lease is granted does not usually exceed 99 years, but 
any less period may be fixed by the Governor-in-Council 
provided that a lease containing a renewal clause may be 
renewed in accordance with the terms of the clause. Land 
required for use by the Services is leased to the Air 
Ministry in perpetuity, since Aden is an Air Force Com- 
mand. These leases are issued subject to a condition that 
should any land prove surplus to requirements reversionary 
rights shall lie to Government. Land on the foreshore of 
the harbour within the limits of the Port of Aden is leased 
only with the sanction of Government on such terms as 
Government may direct in each case and subject to the 
provisions of the Aden Port Trust Ordinance of 1951. 

Grazing land in the Protectorate is generally owned by 
tribes communally and ownership is subject to tribal law 
and Mohammedan law. Cultivable land is usually 
privately owned, but some recently developed areas are 
treated as state domain, the Government of the local ruler 
drawing the rents. Rent is paid on a crop-share basis, 
the landowner normally taking 50 per cent. 


Immigration 


Under the Immigration Ordinance (Cap. 64), the 
Governor has powers to prohibit the entry of any non- 
British subject. Persons entering the Colony must have 
a passport or other valid travel document. The Ordinance 
is administered on non-racial lines, with the object of 
restricting immigration to the economic capacity of the 
Colony, and under Immigration Rules which came into 
force in 1950 no person other than a British subject born 
or naturalised in the Colony may enter unless taking up 
an appointment in an approved occupation, except by 
special permission of the Governor. The entry of persons 
suffering from dangerous diseases or otherwise un- 
desirable is prohibited. 


Communications and Transport 


There are no railways in either the Colony or Protector- 
ate. In 1950 there were 62 miles of macadam roads and 
12 miles of unmade roads in the Colony, but roads in the 
Protectorate are unmetalled and their condition is generally 
very poor, though some improvements are being carried 
out with Colonial Development and Welfare funds ; in 


the Western Aden Protectorate there are some 700 miles 
of routes open to motor traffic. In 1950 the number of 
private cars in Aden Colony was 1,115, and there were 
196 taxis, 61 omnibuses and 322 trucks licensed to ply. 

In 1952 the Port of Aden had 19 first-class buoy berths, 
at 14 of which vessels drawing up to 34 feet could be 
accommodated ; five second-class buoy berths for vessels 
drawing up to 25 feet and eight third-class berths for 
vessels not exceeding 16 feet draft. In addition to these 
there is ample room to accommodate vessels of light 
draft in the 18 feet dredged area. Eleven of the first-class 
berths and one of the second-class berths are fitted with 
submarine pipe-lines for bunker oil refuelling. Pilotage 
into the inner harbour is compulsory. There are plans for 
enlarging the capacity of the harbour. The Port is 
administered by a Board of Trustees, of whom the chair- 
man and at least six other members are appointed by the 
Governor, who decides how many of them are to be 
officers of the Government. There is also one member 
from the British Forces in Aden who is appointed by the 
Air Officer Commanding. 

The number of vessels entering the port during the year 
1952 was as follows :— 


Tonnage 
Sailing vessels .. 1,686 130,003 
Steamers 4,620 20,477,679 


The tonnage of vessels using the port has more than 
doubled since 1938, when 2,079 steamers, with a tonnage 
of 8,650,411, and 1,620 sailing vessels, with a tonnage of 
75,271, entered. The principal steamship companies whose 
vessels call regularly at Aden are :— 


Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company ; 
Orient Line ; Blue Funnel Line ; Union Castle Line ; 
Brocklebank Line ; City Line; British Tanker Co. ; 
Lloyd Triestino ; Isthmian Line ; British India Line ; 
Messageries Maritimes ; Bibby Line ; Glen Line ; Ben 
Line ; Danish East Asiatic Line ; Swedish East Asiatic 
Line ; American Export Lines ; P. Henderson & Son; 
Rotterdam Lloyd ; Shaw Savill & Co. ; Clan Line. 
Frequent though not regular calls are made at Mukalla 

and Shihr by coastal shipping. 
The following table shows the nationality of the steamers 
entering the Port of Aden during the year 1952 :— 


PORT OF ADEN—STEAMERS ENTERING 





Nationality Number Tonnage 
British ; - ine 2,381 11,451,779 
French a - ae 121 628,009 
Italian i ae os 329 1,153,827 
American “hs Me Bs 214 948 655 
Others Le se ie 1,575 6,295,409 
Totals . 4,620 20,477,679 





Aden is the centre of a network of air services. Aden 
Airways, a B.O.A.C. subsidiary, operates scheduled 
services to Cairo through Kamaran, Asmara and 
Khartoum. Services are also operated to Addis Ababa 
and to Nairobi. 

Ethiopian Air Lines operate scheduled services between 
Addis Ababa and Aden via Dire Dawa and Djibouti. 
Air India has a scheduled service between Bombay and 
Nairobi, via Aden, using four-engined Constellation 
aircraft. : 

There is a weekly service, operated by Aden Airways, 
to Riyau (near Mukalla) and Al Qatu. A summer service 
is operated from Aden to Mukeiras. 

There are four post offices in the Colony, two in the 
Eastern Aden Protectorate and one at Kamaran. There 
are also 21 postal agencies in the Eastern Aden Protector- 
ate. Money order business is transacted at the four post 
offices in the Colony, at one in the Protectorate and at the 
post office at Kamaran. Communication with all parts of 
the world by air mail is maintained through the air line 
services of B.O.A.C. and its subsidiary company, Aden 
Airways. Air mail is also carried to Ethiopia by Ethiopian 
Air Lines. An automatic telephone service is available for 
Aden and Sheikh Othman. There is no internal trunk 
service. 
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Telegraphic communication with all parts of the world 
is maintained by Cable and Wireless (M.E.) Limited from 
a cable station in Aden. An overseas radio-telephone 
service to the United Kingdom, Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanganyika was opened in 1950. There is wireless 
telegraph communication with Kamaran, Mukalla and 
Seiyun in the Eastern Aden Protectorate. 


Il. PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 


Agricultural Conditions and Methods, and Local Food 
Products 


The agricultural resources of the Colony are negligible. 
Those of the Protectorate are limited by the lack of soil 
areas of a suitable type and also by insufficient rainfall 
and water supplies. Agricultural conditions vary con- 
siderably owing to the differences in altitude, and the 
Protectorate may be divided into three main climatic zones. 


(a) The coastal plain. The most fertile and productive 
soils are found in the coastal plain, particularly in 
the Western Aden Protectorate. Cultivation is mainly 
dependent on flood waters and conditions are 
favourable to the production of tropical crops. The 
main products are sorghum millet, both for grain 
and fodder, and to a lesser extent pennisetum, 
maize and the small millets. Sesame is the oil seed 
crop. A small amount of short staple cotton is 
grown, while long staple Egyptian-type cotton has 
been introduced successfully into the Abyan district. 
Bananas, pawpaws, guavas, and custard apples 
form an important trade for the supply of the Aden 
market and its shipping. 

(6) The mid-altitude country, 2,000-6,000 feet. Control 
of the surface flow of small perennial supplies and of 
the flood flows is important, and in the better 
rainfall zones elaborate terrace farming systems are 
found. In some areas lift irrigation is employed. 
Sorghum is the main crop, together with bullrush, 
millet and maize. Sesame is the oil seed ; coffee 
and qat (catha edulis) are grown in the better 
watered areas. 

In the Wadi Hadhramaut and its tributaries, 
which lie in the mid-altitude zone, a specialised 
system of agriculture is found. The run-off which 
collects from the stony steppe land surrounding the 
Hadhramaut sustains large areas under a flood 
irrigation system. Sorghum millet is the most 
important cereal grown. The most important food 
crop of the Hadhramaut is the date palm, and in 
permanently watered areas dates are almost every- 
where to be found as the main crop. Wheat, lucerne 
and barley are also cultivated. The Hadhramaut 
is particularly dependent on adequate rainfall, and 
famine conditions are still liable to occur in ab- 
normally dry seasons, though the position is being 
improved by the construction of dams and other 
irrigation arrangements. 

(c) The high altitude country. Over 6,000 feet warm 
temperate conditions prevail, though the average 
rainfall probably does not exceed ten inches per 
annum. Intensive farming conditions are found. 
Sorghum, wheat, barley, mustard and lucerne are 
cultivated. Fruits and vegetables are transported 
by air and over land for sale in the Aden market. 

The estimated areas and yields of the principal crops 

in 1951 were as follows :— 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 


Western Aden Protectorate Acres Tons 
Sorghum Millet 70,000 13,000 
Bullrush Millet 9,000 1,286 
Barley 6,000 2,000* 
Wheat 3,000 4,000* 
Sesame 8,500 850 
Fodder _ 18,750 
Cotton (long staple) 7,000 9,954* 
(400-1b. bales 
of lint) 
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Eastern Aden Protectorate 


Sorghum Millet 20,000 3,000 
Bullrush Millet and 

other small Millets 2,000 400 
Date Palms 10,500 7,000 
Wheat 3,000 2,500* 


* Crops sown in 1950, harvested in 1951. 


Cattle and camels, important as draught and transport 
animals, are largely fed from the products of the fields. 
In the high altitude zones wool-producing sheep and the 
black-haired goat, prized for its clip, are found. A small 
herd of Ongole (Nellore) cattle has been introduced to 
the Abyan district with the object of improving the 
draught qualities of the local cattle. The number of 
livestock of various kinds in 1951 are estimated as 
follows :— 


LIVESTOCK 

Western Aden Eastern Aden 

Protectorate Protectorate 
Goats .. 29 7 500,000 355,000 
Sheep .. es as 150,000 50,000 
Cattle .. ot “e 60,000 48,000 
Camels .. “fs or 35,000 45,000 
Donkeys ee ae 3,500 3,500 
Cash Crops 


The export of high quality coffee which used to be sold 
on the world market has now diminished, and production 
is taken up locally. Tobacco suitable for the ‘*hubble- 
bubble’’ is a valuable export to Middle Eastern markets. 
Statistics regarding acreage and production are not, 
however, available in regard to these products. 

At Abyan in the Western Aden Protectorate, about 
30 miles from Aden Colony, an extensive scheme of 
irrigated cultivation is being developed with Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds. The whole area covered 
by the scheme is 110,000 — 120,000 acres, lying between 
the mountains and the sea, but by 1951 only about 
50,000 acres had been brought under irrigation control. 
Two wadis go along the edge of the area, one on either 
side, bringing flood water from the highlands, and this 
water is controlled and diverted into the area intended 
for cultivation by weirs and irrigation channels. The 
flood waters deposit a large quantity of silt, which greatly 
improves the quality of the soil. The actual area under 
irrigation at any one time varies according to the season 
and the amount of water available; so far it has been from 
25,000 to 40,000 acres. It will be necessary to find other 
sources of water, e.g., wells, if the whole area is to be 
irrigated and cropped. 

The main crops grown are cotton, sesame, and sorghum : 
the last-mentioned provides both grain for the population 
and fodder for the draught animals, mainly oxen, which 
are used for ploughing. 

The administration of the scheme is modelled on that of 
the Sudan Gash Board—it is a partnership between the 
Abyan Board, the tenants, the Arab States which own 
about 100,000 acres out of the total area, and the private 
landlords who own the remaining 20,000 acres. The 
returns from the crops grown are divided, the Board 
receiving 25 per cent of their value, the tenants 50 per 
cent, and the States and/or landlords 25 per cent. The 
Board was set up in 1947; it consists of three British 
members—the chairman, managing director, and manager 
—and four Arab members (two from each State). It 
erects and maintains the capital works, including the 
water channels ; prepares uncultivated land for irrigation ; 
distributes water to various areas ; prescribes the crops 
to be grown in each area in the coming year ; receives 
crop shares, and makes arrangements for collecting and 
weighing them ; advances seed and cash to tenants when 
necessary ; gins and markets the cotton crop and distributes 
the proceeds of sale in accordance with the agreed decision. 
The tenants maintain irrigation banks and field channels 
in their areas ; grow the crops which the Board requires 
and cultivate them as the Board directs, and deliver the 
cotton crop and the Board’s share of other crops to 
approved centres. If the tenants neglect cultivation, the 
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Board may do the necessary work and deduct double its 
cost from the proceeds of the cotton crop. Landlords 
are responsible for the cultivation of their own land. 
either directly or through tenants, and they are also 
responsible for debts owed by tenants to the Board or 
the States. The States provide the land and some small 
services—e.g., tribal guards. 

Trials with the growing of long-staple cotton which 
were begun in 1946 have proved successful; since the 
season 1948-49 the acreage under cotton has steadily 
increased and for the season 1950-51 it is being grown 
as the main crop. The variety X.1730A, a derivative of 
Sakel, is being grown, and is regarded by buyers as equal 
to the Sudan-grown crop of similar type. Yields have 
been high—as much as 1,750 Ibs. per acre in 1948. A 
long-term contract which extends to the season 1955-56 
has been secured for the sale of the cotton to the Raw 
Cotton Commission, and the Board is thus in a position 
to pay a guaranteed price to tenant cultivators. 

The Board has a fleet of diesel-engined tractors and 
other machinery for earth-moving and ploughing, and 
ploughing can be carried out by the Board on behalf of 
tenants at their expense. There are considered to be 
possibilities of growing other remunerative crops such as 
sugar cane, fruit and vegetables. 

Up to the end of 1951 expenditure of about £220,000 
from Colonial Development and Welfare funds had been 
incurred on the scheme. It is now reaching a self- 
supporting position and will be able to supply its own 
capital for further development, though to begin with an 
advance of £90,000 for this purpose has been granted by 
the Raw Cotton Commission. Its operation has greatly 
increased the prosperity of the area. 


Forestry 

Forest resources are practically non-existent, but the 
various drought-resistant trees and scrub are of great 
importance to the economy of the country, as they 
supply fodder, building materials and fibre. Bush pro- 
ducts which appear in the exports from the Protectorate 
include gum incense from the Mahra coast and dragons’ 
blood from Socotra. 

Fisheries 

In the Colony fishing is, generally speaking, good, but 
the quantity obtainable is greatly influenced by the 
movements of the different species of sardinella on 
which the large fish feed. Shark, barracuda, horse- 
mackerel, sea-perch, dolphins, the smaller members of 
the tunny family, rock cod, soles, and mullet are the 
principal edible fish. Sword or sail fish make their 
appearance at certain seasons of the year, but they are 
not easily saleable for human consumption. Crabs and 
crawfish are to be had at all seasons and oysters are 
available in the winter months. Fish are marketed locally 
by fish stall owners in all the larger towns; the fisher- 
men are often indebted to these owners, Production is 
at times greater than the requirements of local consump- 
tion, and the surplus is salted for export. Shark is almost 
invariably salted for export and during some seasons 
large quantities are dried. Whitebait are exported. The 
Colony is also the centre for a considerable entrepot 
trade in cured fish, which is caught off the south coast 
of Arabia, in the Southern Red Sea and off Somaliland, 
and is exported to Ceylon and East Africa. 

The fishermen employ various kinds of nets as well as 
hand lines in their work. The nets used are of thestation- 
ary, circular throwing, and drag varieties, the latter being 
used from the shore. In addition a special net is oper- 
ated from boats working in pairs during the monsoon 
period. Throwing nets for mullet, mackerel and a form 
of whitebait are also in use. The fishermen are subject to 
certain rules which forbid trawls, and limit the size of 
nets, and in addition they defer to the judgment of their 
elected Akils in matters of fishing custom. The boats 
used are dugout canoes and small powered surf boats. 

Licences are necessary to dive for pearls both in the 
harbour and in the waters of Perim, but no licences are 
required for fishing. 
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In the Protectorate, in the coastal areas of the Hadhra- 
maut and Shuqra and in the vicinity of Ahwar, the 
manufacture of fish fodder and manure and the prepar- 
ation of dried fish is a large industry. From an export 
point of view fish products come third in importance, 
and include fish oil, dried ’aid (suitable for manure), 
dried tarmak and tamad, dried shark, and shark fins, 
the last of which are exported to China. 


Minerals 

The principal mineral product of Aden is salt, made 
from sea water by solar evaporation in a series of pans, 
3,682 acres in extent. The industry is in the hands of 
four manufacturers, one Italian and three Indians. The 
salt produced by these salt works has been exported 
chiefly to India. The monopoly of salt for local con- 
sumption is in the hands of the Government, which has 
licensed certain pits to Arabs at Sheikh Othman. 

Production has risen considerably in recent years. The 
amounts produced during the last seven years are shown 
below:— 


SALT PRODUCTION 


Production 

Year Tons 
1946 113,042 
1947 194,549 
1948 271,108 
1949 303,432 
1950 255,865 
1951 304,302 

_ 1952 376,079 


In the Hadhramaut there are traces of lignite in many 
districts, but it is of very poor quality and there are 
many difficulties to be overcome before it could be 
obtained in economic quantities. Oil shales are also 
known to exist and there are possibilities of obtaining 
oil fuel in the Hadhramaut. 


Manufactures 

The main industry in the Colony is the bunkering of 
ships and the handling of cargo. These activities are in 
the hands of large firms, and the labour employed con- 
sists almost entirely of immigrant Yemeni Arabs whose 
stay in Aden is usually temporary. There are some small 
factories owned by private companies, the chief activi- 
ties of which are soap manufacture, aluminium pressing 
of domestic utensils, cutting of button blanks from 
trochas shells, the manufacture of cigarettes and dyeing 
and printing of cloth. These supply local demand and 
provide for export to neighbouring territories. 

Of industries run by small producers, the principal 
one is the weaving of cloth by one-man treadle-operated 
hand looms. Small crushing plants, with one camel 
turning the mill, extract sesame oil for cooking pur- 
poses. Industries for the domestic market are mostly in 
the hands of individual craftsmen, or a master crafts- 
man with a few assistants. 

Dhow building is a minor industry in the Colony and 
is carried out at Ma’alla. The dhows are constructed of 
Indian teak from the Malabar coast, and sail to India 
and to the East African coast as well as to neighbour- 
ing Red Sea and Arabian ports. The dhow trade is, 
however,. dwindling and is being replaced by the local 
coastal steamer. 

The nationality of business ownerships in Aden is 
very diverse, the ownership of the main concerns being 
as follows:— 

Salt Works Italian, Indian 

Soap Works French 

Dyeing and Printing French, Indian 

Button Factory Italian 

Aluminium Factory Indian 


Shipping Agencies _ British, Indian, French 
Ship-owning British, French, Arab, Indian 
Oil Supply British, French, Arab, American 


Minor industries in Mukalla include dhow building, 
dyeing, and lime burning, and there is a large oil factory 
for expressing the oil from sesame seed. A fish cannery 
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is also being built. Otherwise there is virtually no manu- 
facturing industry in the Protectorate. 


Other Economic Activities | 


The trade of Aden is mainly transhipment, the port 
serving as a centre of distribution to and from neighbouring 
countries. It is now an important oil-bunkering port. This 
is due mainly to its favourable geographical position, as 
it is nearer to the oil fields of the Persian Gulf than any 
other port on the main shipping route between Europe 
and the East, and also to the policy of the Aden Port 
Trust, which has aimed at giving ample facilities for oil 
fuelling while keeping charges as low as possible. 


Tourist Trade 

While there is no regular tourist industry, large numbers 
of passengers come ashore from ships which call for 
bunkers in Aden. There is therefore an excellent market 
for luxury and semi-luxury goods, as the absence of 
customs duties makes such articles available below world 
prices. 

There is one first-class hotel and one smaller hotel in 
Aden. 


Distributive Trade 

There are businesses of all kinds in Aden, from the 
smallest type of retail shop to large import and export 
firms. There are also markets for the retailing of the 
local Protectorate produce. 

The import of flour, rice and sugar is organised under a 
Government-controlled monopoly and control has also 
been maintained over the sale of these commodities, though 
control over the distribution of rice was given up in 1950. 
The rationing of petrol and control over its price were 
also given up in 1950. 


Professions 

The professions such as doctors, dentists, nurses, 
teachers, and architects are almost entirely composed of 
European and Indian members of Government, the 
Services or Missions, though the indigenous population 
has provided a small number of teachers and nurses. 
There are a few Indian lawyers. 

In 1951, there were 34 doctors in Aden Colony (12 in 
private practice) 3 (all in Government service) in the 
Western Aden Protectorate, and 6 (1 in private practice) 
in the Eastern Aden Protectorate. The number of teachers 
in Aden Colony was 245 (176 men and 69 women) of whom 
109 men and 43 women were teaching in Government, and 
the remainder in private, schools. 


Co-operative Movement 

There are no co-operative societies in the Colony. In the 
Protectorate, a co-operative society, the Beihan Farmers’ 
Association, was formed in 1947. The main function of 
the Association is to handle stores and advance stocks of 
food-grain and seed required by the members. Another 
society, the Audhali-Kaur Farmers’ Association was 
formed in 1951. 


Employment and Labour Supply 

By far the greater part of the labour employed in Aden 
is provided by immigrant Yemeni Arabs who, even when 
conditions are favourable in their own country, still enter 
the Colony in sufficient numbers to make the supply of 
unskilled labour relatively plentiful. The wages of un- 
skilled labour are low, partly on account of the low 
standard of efficiency which is the result of malnutrition, 
lack of education, and an enervating climate, and partly 
because of the pressure of surplus labour from the Yemen. 
Casual labourers who work for Arab or other small 
employers often do not achieve the statutory minimum 
rates of wages, even when in regular employment, and 
the monthly earnings of most men are greatly reduced by 
irregular employment. 

Skilled tradesmen are insufficient for the requirements of 
Aden and so can demand relatively good wages. There 
is also competition for skilled tradesmen from the oil-fields 
of the Persian Gulf, where high wages are being offered. 


The following minimum daily rates of wages were 
brought into force by the Government in October 1952 :— 


Skilled Semi-skilled Skilled Unskilled 
tradesmen tradesmen labourers labourers 
EASh. 8.00 EASh. 6.50 EASh. 5.00 EASh. 4.00 


For young persons under 18 the minimum rate is 
EASh.2.30. 

All these rates are for a 48-hour week. Overtime up to 
50 hours a week is payable at flat time rates, but hours 
over 50 a week are paid at time and a quarter. 

As yet no trade unions have been organised. 

In the Protectorate wages vary greatly, but the daily 
rate is generally from EAShs. 1.50 to EAShs. .3. There is no 
control of wage-rates. Working hours also vary; from April 
to October they are about 60 a week, but they are con- 
siderably less for the remainder of the year. There are 
no labour organisations in the Protectorate. 


Fuel, Power and Water Supplies 
Electricity Supply 

Electricity, as " public utility, was first introduced into 
Aden in 1926, when three steam generating sets with oil- 
fired boilers were erected. The main section plant now 
comprises two turbo-alternators of 1,200 kW. capacity, 
and one turbo-alternator of 750 kW. capacity generating 
at 6,600 V.—50 cycles, together with boiler and auxiliary 
plant. 

The H.T. (6,600 V.) and the L.T. (400 V.—3-phase and 
230 V.—single-phase) distribution systems comprise both 
overhead lines and underground mains. The cost of 
electricity is as follows :— 


Lighting and Fans 
Refrigerators .. 


4 cents per unit 
2 cents per unit 


The average rate for power was 2.8 cents per unit in 
1950. At the end of 1951 there were 5,281 consumers, and 
at the end of 1952, 6,131 consumers. In 1951 the number 
of units generated was 12,175,971, and in 1952 the number 
generated was 14,167,635. 

Existing plant is inadequate for the demand and 
restrictions on use of electricity during peak loading have 
been necessary. A new power station is to be constructed 
and orders have been placed for two 5,000 kW. generators 
and two 60,000 lb. boilers. The ultimate capacity of the 
station is to be 20,000 kW. The Mukalla Government has 
a small diesel plant which produced 114,286 units and 
supplied 700 consumers in 1952. 


Water Supply 

The water supply is drawn from a number of bore- 
holes at Sheikh Othman. The total quantity of water raised 
during 1952 was 902 million gallons, as compared with 711 
million gallons in 1950. The average daily consumption 
per head for all purposes is 20 gallons, which, taking the 
population of Aden as 100,000, represents an average daily 
supply of 2,000,000 gallons. The maximum quantity of 
water which can be raised from the bores daily is 2,512,000 
gallons. Several new bore-holes giving an additional 
1,200,000 gallons of water daily have recently been sunk, 
and pumping plant is awaited. 

The water is pumped from Sheikh Othman to reservoirs 
above the Crater whence consumers are supplied by 
gravity feed. The total capacity of the reservoirs in 1950 
was 2,965,200 gallons ; a new 3-million-gallon reservoir 
is expected to be completed in 1953. 

Water is chlorinated before distribution and bacteriologi- 
cal analyses have proved that it is fit for domestic 
consumption without being boiled. There were 6,330 
domestic consumers in 1950. The charge made for water 
is 4 annas per 100 gallons. 


Til. FINANCE AND TRADE 


Public Finance 
Aden Colony 


The amounts of total revenue and expenditure for the 
Colony 1938-39 to 1951-52 have been as follows :— 


ADEN 
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ADEN COLONY: TOTAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 






April Ist to 
March 31st 


1938-39 









17,56,172 (est.) 
















1939-40 24,33,901 (est.) 
1940-41 31,26,675 8 
1941-42 3,66,434 
1942-43 3,00,355 
1943-44 2'51.044 
1944-45 2'58.578 
1945-46 15, 247,027 
1946-47 120,28,736 2'57,036 

46.667 
1947-48 118,05,747 26007 
1948-49 123,78,705 eee 
1949-50 145,36,821 4 ieee 

7 [7 

£ 

1950-51 1,254,954 ire) 
1951-52 1,512,171 bes 








Local Revenue 
Rs. 
) 








Total Revenue Total Expenditure 
Rs. Rs. 















19,81,138 17,06,177 























27,22,901 19,64,583 
R. 25,36,449 
R. 39,53,932 
R. 117,13,398 48,87,732 
R. 92,65,619 74,79,374 
R. 126,22,712 99,51,937 
R. 122/85.772 98,69,652 
oo 121,12,421 92,80,631 
ae 129,46,294 130,67,805 
moe 149,44,633 159,94,868 

£ £ 

ea 1,317,901 1,114,470 
aie 1,577,646 2,597,400 





* = Reimbursements. The cost of certain services (mainly police) is partially met by H.M.G. 


Individual items of revenue and expenditure have been 
as follows in recent years :— 


ADEN COLONY : REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE— 
INDIVIDUAL ITEMS 





1949-50 | 1950-51 | 1951-52 
Revenue (Revised 
(Actual) | (Actual) Estimates) 
Rs. £ £ 
Direct Taxes 42,18,013 | 418,607 | 587,695 
Income Tax : 35,66,728 333,756 | 550,000 
Customs and Excise 28,66,822 246,179 250,650 
Stamps and Licences 5,51,647 47,274 45,805 
Receipts for Government 
Services -. | 5,09,733 44,854 126,040 
Contributions and Local 
Reimbursements 2,12,416 20,784 26,875 
Posts and Telephones 16,91,255 143,767 126,631 
Miscellaneous. 19,42,117 131,279 | 127,100 
Water Supply... 8,48,142 72,789 72,100 
Electricity Supply 15,04,659 113,835 129,275 
Land Sales a 1,92,017 15,586 20,000 
Total Local Revenue 145,36,821 | 1,254,954 | 1,512,171 
H.M.G. Pevneneenieas 3,10,792 35,943 25,475 
C.D. and W. funds : 97,020 26,004 40,000 
Total Revenue . {149,44,633 | 1,317,901 | 1,577,646 
Expenditure 
Governor . 1,07,152 6,739 11,000 
Administration 54,583 3,718 2,100 
Audit : 1,04,359 6,465 10,000 
Civil Aviation. —_ 2,302 4,500 
Economic Control 1,37,629 6,825 8,000 
Education a -» | 7,97,681 57,448 87,000 
Legal Judicial .. 3,13,295 14,721 12,600 
Labour and Social Welfare —_ — 2,500 
Legislative Council 3,918 700 
Medical and Public Health 22,90,191 142,438 165,000 
Miscellaneous... . | 10,66,887 43,576 191,750 
Pensions and Gratuities 4,26,787 27,405 25,000 
Perim cs 86,910 4,735 6,000 
Police 16,61,162 88,683 93,000 
Posts and Telephones 10,09,562 78,251 82,000 
Prison... : 1,47,169 7,658 8,500 
Public Works... 21,26,049 178,363 192,000 
Public Works Recurrent 7. 58, 327 18,274 000 
ews Works Eaeecrsie 
Sees. 443552 | da'sea | 58°200 
tet) 84 25, 
Township Authority, Aden 4,84,278 28,310 35,000 
Township Authority, 
Sheikh nat 1,99,063 11,420 13,000 
Treasury, Tax Admini- P 
s.ration 3,675 32,412 74,600 
Putlic Relations ‘and Ia-| ‘ . 
formation Office _ 3,093 5,000 
Development Expenditure 
from Surplus Balances | 17,82,023 233,798 380,000 
Contribution to Develop- 
ment Fund 2s _ es 1,000,000 
C.D. and W. Schemes 3,05,840 38,620 54,650 


1,114,470 | 2,597,400 


Total Expenditure .. |159,94,868 


The Colony’s general revenue balance was £1,361,739 
at April Ist, 1950, and £1,591,405 at April Ist, 1951. 
There is no public debt. 

The principal sources of revenue are excise duties 
(particulars of which have already been given in the 
section on trade tariffs on page 136) and income-tax. 
Since 1951 income-tax has been levied at the following 
rates :— 


Per cent. 
On the first Rs. 4,000 of taxable income 4 
»  mnextRs, 4,000 ,, 4 +3 8 
. » Rs. 4,000 ,, i 12 
” ° Rs. 8,000 99 ” ” 18 
” oD Rs. 12,000 ” ” ” 26 
” ” Rs. 20,000 ”» ” ” 35 
55 » Rs. 28,000 ,, 5 3 42 
= » Rs. 36,000 ,, 35 A 50 
5 » Rs. 40,000 ,, os 3 58 
9”? ” Rs. 44,000 oe ” 2° 68 
a remainder ,, “5 os 75 
On Companies 37-5 


Allowances of Rs.2,000 are made for a wife or wives 
and of Rs.1,000 for the first child, and Rs.800 for other 
children, up to 16 years of age (or over 16 if receiving 
full-time education). 

The two local authorities—Aden and Sheikh Othman— 
do not raise their own funds, and their revenue and 
expenditure is included in that of the Central Government. 


Aden Protectorate 

In the Protectorate, the greater part of revenue for 
Protectorate services is provided by the United Kingdom 
Government, though there are some local receipts, largely 
from the sale of agricultural produce. Estimated revenue 
and expenditure in recent years can be seen in the table on 
the next page. 

Certain local governments, in both the Western Aden 
Protectorate and the Eastern Aden Protectorate, have 
adopted regular accounting methods. The revenue and 
expenditure of these governments in 1949-50 was as 
follows :— 


PROTECTORATE LOCAL GOVERNMENTS— 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Expenditure 






Western Aden Protectorate 


Fadhli State .. 2,60,172 
Lower Yafa’i State 57,870 
Dathina ‘ 62,984 
Lower Aulagi_ 42,895 
Eastern Aden Protectorate 
Mukalla Government (Qu’aiti) 24,70,834 
Kathiri (Sai‘un) 2,84,260 
Wahidi (Balhaf and Bir Ali) .. 75,850 
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ADEN PROTECTORATE—REVENUE AND 








EXPENDITURE 
1950-50 | 1950-51 | 1951-52 
Local Revenue 
Income Tax from Protec- 
torate Staff bs 1,500 
Sales of AGHEu NUE Pro- 
duce 1,300 
Recovery of Loans to Cul 
tivators (Famine Relief) 5,000 
Passport and other Fees. . 500 
Miscellaneous 1,647 
Contributions by Colony 
in respect of Education 
and Fisheries .. 2,165 
Payment for Urleation Ser- 
vices 10,000 
eoumibution by “Abyan 
Board 750 
Total .. at £22,862 
Expenditure 
General : 
Contribution to the 
Colony : 25,975 
Miscellaneous Services 21,248 
Fisheries ¥ 6.495 
Hodeidah Mission 1,428 
Western Aden  Protec- 
torate : 
Staff and Miscellaneous 
(W.A.P.).. os 70,181 
Government Guards .. 79,750 
Subsidies to Local Forces 
(W.A.P.) és _ 6,756 
Medical 8,085 
Education 5,026 
Aden Protectorate Cal 
lege .. an 3,377 
Agriculture 82,138 
Eastern Aden Protectorate: 
Staff and Miecelaneous 
(E.A.P.) 39,059 
Hadhrani Bedouin 
Legion 35,578 
Subsidies to Local Perce 
(E.A.P.) es ; 12,034 
Education 5,178 
Medical 3 as 7,738 
Agriculture .. is 50 50 
Famine Relief 3 324 243 
Total .. 292,161 410,339 
Currency and Banking 


Until October 1951 the Indian rupee, with an exchange 
value of Is. 6d., was the official currency of the Colony, 
but from that date the East African shilling became legal 
tender. The subsidiary coins are 50 cents, 10 cents, 
5 cents, and 1 cent. 

There are branches of the National Bank of India at 
the Crater and Steamer Point. The firm of Messrs. 
Cowasjee Dinshaw & Brothers maintains a_ private 

- banking business for the convenience of local merchants 
and others. There are also offices of the Eastern Bank 
Limited, and the British Bank of Iran and the Middle East. 

There is a Savings Bank operated by the Post Office : 
in 1951 and 1952 respectively there were 3,595 and 4,022 
depositors, deposits amounted to Shs.5,774,584, and to 
Shs.5,990,820 and capital was respectively Shs.5,792,332 
and Shs.6,020,112. The deposits are Nested in gilt-edged 
securities in London. 


The coin which is most acceptable in the Protectorate 
is the Maria Theresa dollar. Rupees are accepted in some 
parts, and small change is Indian, but in the territory of 
the Kathiri Sultan of Seiyun the Sciyids of Al Kaf have 
introduced coins of their own which are also in current use. 
together with many other coins ancient and modern. 
Following the devaluation of the rupee in Septemter 1949, 
the Maria Theresa dollar rose to Rs.2/8/0, and it con- 
tinued to rise slowly, being just over Rs.3 at the end of 


- 1950. There are no banks in the Protectorate. 


Private Investment 
The following is a list of the more important companies 
registered in Aden :— 





Nominal Paid-up 
Name Capital Capital 
Rs. Rs. 
A. Besse & Co. Ltd. 12,802,000 
Caltex Oil Co. Ltd. as 500,000 
Little Aden Salt Industrial Co. .. 630,000 
Paul Ries & Sons 1,000,000 





The more important companies which have places of 
business in Aden but are registered out of Aden include 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company Limited, Cory Brothers 
Limited, Luke Thomas and Company Limited, Mitchell 
Cotts and Company Limited, British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, British-American Tobacco Company 
Limited, Cable and Wireless (Middle East) Limited and 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
Limited. 


Cost of Living 


A cost-of-living index, based on a survey made in 1940, 
is compiled for the Government’s use, but owing to the 
changed pattern of expenditure it is not regarded as 
giving more than a rough indication of changes in the 
cost of living at the present time, and it is not published. 
In recent years the index has varied between 34 and 4} 
times its 1939 level. The prices of the principal commodi- 
ties in everyday use are controlled by the Government. 


Balance of Trade and Payments 


Aden is a free port, and its trade is largely entrepét 
trade. Statistics of trade passing through the port are 
compiled by the Port Trust authorities ; up to and in- 
cluding 1946 estimates were made of the values, as well as 
the amounts, of individual commodities entering into 
trade, but from 1947 onwards only estimates of the total 
values of imports and exports are available, though 
particulars of the amounts of individual commodities 
are published. Statistics of values are not fully reliable, 
as there is no compulsion on merchants in regard to 
declarations of value, except in the case of dutiable articles. 
The statistics do not provide information as to the 
amounts and values of imports which are retained in 
Aden for the use of the Colony, except to the extent that 
a rough indirect estimate can be made on the basis of 
the difference between imports and re-exports. Up to and 
including 1946 statistics regarding the values of domestic 
exports were published, but since that date they have not 
been available. Up to that year also statistics were 
collected of the values of imports and exports over the 
land frontier between the Colony and Protectorate, but 
from 1947 onwards only information as to the quantities 
of individual items imported and exported is available 
(as in the case of sea-borne trade passing through the port). 

The following tables show the values of both sea-borne 
and land trade for the years 1938-1950. As imports and 
exports of gold, silver, and currency notes (a large 
proportion of which consist of Maria Theresa dollars) are 
an important item in the trade balance they are shown 
separately (as well as being included in the values of total 
imports and exports). 


ADEN 
ADEN COLONY—TOTAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 








Imports of Gold, 
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Exports of Gold, 



















Year Total Imports Silver, and Total Exports Silver, and Domestic Exports 
Currency Notes Currency Notes 
Sea-borne Trade 

8,02,17,766 1,23,57,366 4,13,84.437 72,39,156 24,16.046 

6,62,90,529 39,77,783 3,68,84,364 25,43,196 33,83.958 

5,90,51,729 25,42,188 2,93,79,2 14,67,229 22,02,791 

8,49,22,017 18,92,827 3,71,39,394 12,99,675 21,29,659 
14,43,46,119 18,06,561 7,14,23,208 21,66,527 12,73,127 
15,05,72,316 7,91,237 9,12,81,376 14,31,356 17,63,300 
17,48,29,270 6,94, 9,45,66,922 9,35,033 18,73,370 
15,28,87,597 29,50,209 7,70,70,796 1,32,850 17,01,292 
19,37,24,650 4,45,607 8,93,35,134 2,19,633 21,50,879 
31,68,43,559 4,40,908 15,96,08,850 4,01,788 n.a. 
35,01 ,46,472 3,52,185 15,62,61,697 10,34,221 D.a. 
43,67,11,407 10,11,200 19,47,95,051 18,26,950 nha, 
55,78,42,907 6,39,013 25,80,32,655 77, na. 







29,52,675 


The tables on pages 144—7 show the principal imports 
and exports, and their main sources and destinations, for 
both sea-borne and iand trade, in 1938 and 1949-50. 
Values are included for 1938, but are not available for 
1949-50. 

A high proportion of Aden’s trade is done with 
neighbouring countries ; in 1938, for example, Somaliland, 
Aden Protectorate, Perim, French Somaliland, Yemen, 
Saudi Arabia, Kamaran, Muscat and Oman, Ethiopia 
and Italian East Africa provided 12-6 per cent. of the 
total imports, and received 60 per cent. of the total 
exports, passing through the port. (Corresponding 
statistics for 1949-50 are not available.) 

The table below shows the general distribution of 
total imports and exports (sea-borne trade) in 1938 and 
1949-50. (Bullion, specie and currency notes, and 
ships’ stores and bunkers, are excluded ; separate figures 
for other Commonwealth countries and other foreign 
countries are not available for the post-war years.) 

Invisible items in the balance of payments include the 
payments made by in-transit passengers from Europe to 
the Far East and vice versa, and the charges levied by 
merchants in respect of in-transit trade. 

Statistical information regarding the trade of the 
Protectorate is very incomplete, and it is not possible to 
make any comparison between pre-war and post-war 
conditions. 

The policy of the Aden Government is to allow the 
freest possible trade, but as in other colonial territories 
dollar imports are restricted to essential requirements, and 
there are some restrictions on other non-sterling imports. 
There are, however, local variations from the regulations 
in force in other colonial territories, on account of Aden’s 
close trading relationships with Ethiopia and the Arabian 
hinterland. 


IV. DEVELOPMENT 


Government Activities and Plans 


A ten-year development plan for both the Colony and 
Protectorate was put forward in January 1947, and 
received the general approval of the Secretary of State 
in October 1947. About 60 per cent of the expenditure 
proposed in the Colony Plan was for improvements in 
social services, principally hospitals and health centres, 
housing, water supplies, and sanitation. The Colony 
Plan was revised in July 1949, the main changes being the 
postponement of expenditure on a water-borne sewerage 
scheme and provision for increased outlay on education ; 
the proposed total expenditure was increased from 
£1,614,500 to £2,023,000, and it was estimated that there 
would be additional recurrent expenditure amounting to 
£90,000 per annum. This revised plan was approved by 
the Secretary of State in September 1949. The capital 
expenditure was allocated as follows :— 


: £ 
Education Sis bes 332,000 
Public Health, Hospitals 425,000 
Housing .. _ yd 280,000 
Roads... oe Be .. 200,000 
Telephones, Electricity and Water 

Supply .. ne on 660,000 
Miscellaneous 60,000 
Total .. £2,023,000 





It was proposed that the necessary funds should be 
obtained from the Colony’s surplus balances (£1,063,000), 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds (£300,000), and 
a loan (£660,000). 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE 








United Kingdom 
Canada ze na 

United States of America... 
Other Commonwealth Countries 
Other Foreign Countries 
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PRINCIPAL EXPORTS —continued 


ADEN 147 


At the beginning of 1952 development schemes to a 
value of approximately £1,800,000 had been approved, 
and about £500,000 worth of work had been actually 
carried out. In April 1952 further development proposals 























in the Plan, and the amounts of allocations approved and 
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actually spent at the end of 1951 :— 


PROTECTORATE DEVELOPMENT PLAN 





EXPENDITURE 


z 2 
5 22 
= g< 
Ss 
oa Be 8a; 
E gs 2% 
4's 
53 Bs Pass were put forward, covering the period 1952-53 to 1956-57 ; 
= u§ od as : ae : 
38 ne Uo these proposals, which entail an additional expenditure of 
a sia < a approximately £3,950,000, are under consideration by the 
4S 3 RWS Qo Secretary of State. The main heads of proposed expenditure 
st Sgs 28 e 2 (including expenditure already approved—but not in- 
$ 3 sa oases 3 curred—on existing schemes) are shown in the following 
& gai Bs 3 table :— 
EY GAS Ee 
Egs vss 5 | PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE 
f=} . - 
”n 4 =) oA eS. 2 £ WA 
ve 
ise] oO | oad onwor _ oe att Ss aah 
aie = 2 8 3 SRS5E4S S& Housing... .. ..  «. | 1,564,000 30-1 
ra 5 $s eS opcshxs]52 Medica Ge wee 974,375 18:7 
ot a aA om A] ca Electricity Supply es bf 756,600 145 
QO a gz Water Supply .. .. 390,700 15 
Sv Land Reclamation ae is 400,000 PL, 
rod 
Ze oe. gy Telephones ae a is 252,712 49 
a A 32 a Education 250,784 4:8 
Bos & a8 Government House and Offices 250,000 4:8 
a Exo Se Roads, Footpaths... : 135,021 2-6 
wx 28a SE 20 Miscellaneous .. sts ihe 230,505 4-4 
R§ o Se oe 
25 ugg && 2s Toll s5 4. As we | 3205007 100-0 
S S mse ss 26 
Par ose 3s g= 
ray a S e% gs 23 Funds for this programme are expected to be available 
= AS yeas from the following sources :— 
S§ “§52 Sg 2 S ; £ 
8 aE tenes) 2 a> 
= E<52<8 3 dS Surplus balances. 1,500,000 
= bale LP @ 2S Contribution from Colony 
ES SoMa 8 se) revenue ..  .. ~—.. ~_1,000,000 
ao 3 z Se Loan .. 1. ae 2,235,000 
= ~— 
as C.D. and W. Funds... 225,000 
2| §BS & 24 —— 
5 S ai 32 Total .. .. ~~... ~—-£5,180,000 
$ oS = 2 : 
io] nN a ‘2 
> ak A further £150,000 is expected to be provided as a loan 
a Ss go in connection with the proposed oil refinery scheme (see 
S ¢ az _ below), for the building of a section of the new Civil 
= 5 Eg Hospital for the accommodation of the oil refinery’s 
Pa g g 8 a= employees. 
gs =. 5 23 In the Protectorate Plan a total expenditure of £500,000 
38 Eat = was proposed, all of which was to be provided from 
= ‘1 a FI ee Colonial Development and Welfare funds. The following 
Ss 3 2 35 table shows the main heads of expenditure provided for 
= m fe) 
SE Q oe 
=§ ° 
Ss SS 
no] 
g 
=<) 
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Somaliland 0-4 
58 | Aden Protectorate 17, Somaliland 13, 
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800,940 | U.K. 497-3, 


1,228,624 






Quantity 


Education 








Ss 
& 
FR 
aa 
Sa 
ag 
2 
58 
s 
EC 
a8 Medical and Public Health 3or530 
oo \o ’ 
8 m, ¢ —LAAAOAM $ & Taio” Schemes and 
S 3 g es other Water Supplies . 302,163 
= = sé Miscellaneous... 1.886 
Fy ae Total 413,749 354,129 
33 a gr 8 3 sag 2| So 
=§ 2 z E eS $F f2 22 es F . : 
52 § 2 & = 2/8 ¢ As will be seen, by far the largest proportion of expendi- 
= sar ture has been on irrigation and water schemes, principally 
: = Eg the Abyan agricultural development project (which has 
Q: E 32 siti :2]8\ been described in the section on cash crops, pages 138-9 
Z 3 ge of above), and on which approximately £270,000 has been 
4 | a Der s,s 2 eae se Es allocated and spent. A further sum of £25,000 was 
3 = & se 3 SS transferred from the amount allocated in the Plan for 
= SEU wm ype .§ 8. %§ roads for the building of a dam at Nuaqra, in the Eastern 
3 5 a § = 58 ‘3 2 : 2 E Aden Protectorate. A proposal to set up an Irrigation 
§ Ss | 3 =a g gs $3 Section of the Department of Agriculture, to obtain and 
S <2 s = 38 io} -8:3.: gn study all the available information regarding water 
c= g = : 8 E = £3 supplies and soil potentialities, is under consideration ; 
ae 5 83. ue stan od the cost of this proposal would be approximately £100,000. 
= 5 Po seas er £8 Expenditure on the improvement of communications in 
2 g g 2 2258 2 38 a: OF the Protectorate is also regarded as being of considerable 
z= OS SxeGau importance. 
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Other Development 


The Aden Port Trust has plans for extending the 
capacity of the port, to provide facilities for the greatly 
increased traffic passing through the Suez Canal. The 
tonnage of shipping entering Aden has steadily increased ; 
excluding sailing ships, 2,079 vessels with a tonnage of 
8,650,411 entered in 1938, 2,994 vessels with a tonnage of 
11,818,392 in 1948, and 4,620 vessels with a tonnage of 
20,477,679 in 1952. The Port Trust plans involve the 
expenditure of approximately £1,900,000, largely on 
dredging a deep-water channel where ships can lie at 
anchorage, though some new berths would be provided. 
This development would be in the neighbourhood of the 
existing port on the Rubble Mound. It is proposed that 
the spoil from dredging should be used for land re- 
clamation at Ma’ala, where Government housing schemes, 
to be carried out under the Development Plan, could be 
sited. 

The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company is constructing an 
oil refinery at Little Aden, with an adjacent oil port, and 
in connection with this plan the company also proposes 
to undertake various municipal works, which when 
completed will be handed over to the Aden Government 
(which will reimburse the company for their cost). The 
company will as well provide new housing and amenities 
for both European and locally-recruited employees. 

This is a very large scheme, which will greatly increase 


the importance and prosperity of Aden. Its total cost is 
estimated at £47,000,000, of which approximately 
£5,000,000 is for the oil port and £6,100,000 for housing 
and municipal services. 


Vv. MISCELLANEOUS 


Weights and Measures 


In Aden Colony, Imperial weights and measures are the 
legal standard, but a number of local and Indian measures 
are in use, particularly the frasila, which is normally 28 Ibs. 
but varies for different commodities. In the Protectorate, 
weights and measures vary considerably from place to 
place, though there is a tendency for them to become 
standard. Generally speaking, liquids are weighed and 
grain is measured. The measures of weight most used 
are the Ib., the frasila (28 Ibs.) and the khandi (24 frasilas). 
The keila, a cubic measure for grain, varies from place to 
place, but the one mostly used is equivalent to about 
50 Ibs. of grain. The qadah (200 lbs.) and the qasa (24 Ibs.) 
are also in use. For linear measurement the qama (approxi- 
mately 5 feet 6 inches) or the dra (approximately | foot 
6 inches) is used, and for the measurement of area the 
dhumd or fadan—equivalent to the area ploughable by a 
yoke of oxen in a working day of about eight hours— 
roughly an acre or 4,840 square yards. 
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MAURITIUS 


I. GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Geographical Features 


The Colony of Mauritius consists of the island of 
Mauritius proper and of the Dependencies, viz. : Rodrigues 
and the three groups of ‘‘Oil Islands’’: Diego Garcia 
and Peros Banhos, Agalega and the Six Islands. The 
whole group lies in the Southern Indian Ocean— 
Mauritius itself, in longitude 57} east, latitude 20 south, 
is situated at a distance of about 1,400 miles from the 
East coast of Africa. The remaining islands are scattered 
at distances from Mauritius varying from 230 to 1,200 
miles, Rodrigues lying at 350 miles to the east-north-east. 
The area of Mauritius is 720 square miles, while the 
Dependencies together add up to 85 square miles. 

The total length of the main Island is nearly 39 miles, 
its breadth 29 miles. A central plateau which rises to a 
height of 1,900 feet, is bounded on the north-east and 
south-west by abrupt and broken mountain ridges, while 
it slopes gradually to the sea on the west, north-east and 
south-east. The highest peak in the island is 2,711 feet 
high and is located in the south-west. 

The island is of volcanic origin and its rocks are made up 
entirely of basalt and its varieties. 

For administrative and political purposes the island 
has been divided into nine districts, as follows :— 


Area in 
square miles 

Port Louis, to the north-west 164 
Pamplemousses, to the north 69 
Riviere du Rempart, to the north- north-east 57 
Flacq, to the east 115 
Grand Port, to the south-east. 1004 
Savanne, to the south 944 
Plaines Wilhems, on the central plateau and 

its slopes en 784 
Moka, centre .. 89 
Black River, to the west 100 


Total area square miles 720 


In the areas given above are included 23 islets scattered 
all round the coast, forming an aggregate area of 4 square 
miles ; the largest islet has an area of 626 acres and the 
smallest about 1 acre. 

Mauritius lies within the tropics, just about midway 
between the northern and southern limits of the great belt 
of south-east trade current of the South Indian Ocean 
and on this account its climate, though characterised by 
tropical and subtropical maritime conditions, is, on the 
whole, comparatively mild and, to a certain extent, 
equable. The maximum shade temperature recorded at 
the Observatory (54-4 metres above sea level) has never 
exceeded 35° C. (95° F.) and in the highlands (at Curepipe) 
it seldom reaches 27° C. (81° F.). The high relative 
humidity renders the heat oppressive in certain seasons 
of the year and causes considerable discomfort, especially 
in the lowlands. For the same reasons, the winter in the 
highlands is disagreeably cold, although the temperature 
never falls below 7° C. (45° F.). 


MEAN MONTHLY VALUES OF TEMPERATURE 


Central Central 
Northern Table Northern Table 
Month District Land ~~ Month District Land 
°C °C °C °C 
January 25-9 23-8 July 19-8 18-1 
February 25:8 24-1 August 19-9 17°8 
March 25°3 23-8 September 20-8 18-6 
April 24-1 22°6 October 22:1 198 
May 22:2 20-7 November 23-7 216 
June 20-5 19:0 December 25-3 23-0 
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The yearly maximum occurs normally (within smal 
limits) between January 15th and February Sth and the 
yearly minimum between July 15th and August 8th. The 
maximum and minimum temperatures occur therefore just 
about one month after the solstices. The mean temperature 
of the year occurs on about May Ist and November 2nd. 
In Mauritius, the annual range of the mean monthly 
values of temperature is 6° C. (11° F.). 

The island has an abundant rainfall which, however, 
owing to its geographical position and topography, is 
very unevenly distributed. The east and south-east 
districts of the island (windward areas which are swept 
almost throughout the year by the south-east trades) are 
the best watered with an annual average of 2} metres 
of rainfall on the coast; the annual average, however, 
increases to more than 4 metres on the eastern slope of the 
central table land. Over the central plateau, the total 
rainfall averages annually 3-5 to 3:8 metres. The west 
and north-west of the island are the driest parts—the 
annual rainfall for this region records barely one metre, 
while it remains below 700 millimetres in some coastal 
areas. 

Rainfall is highest in Mauritius during the three summer 
months: January, February and March. It is lowest in 
the lowlands during the three winter months : June, July 
and August. In the flat country which constitutes the 
northern plains, 72 per cent of the annual rain falls during 
the six months between November Ist and April 30th, 
and 28 per cent during the remaining half-year. In the 
highlands, the winter trades bring in a very sensible 
proportion of the annual total rainfall : the rainfall during 
the months of June, July and August, in these parts is 
between 18 per cent to 20 per cent of the annual total. In 
the lowlands, on the other hand, the winter rainfall of 
June, July, August is only between 11 per cent and 
15 per cent. 

From an agricultural point of view it has been found 
convenient to divide the island into three zones : 


(a) A dry and warm, subhumid coastal belt covering 
an area of approximately 162 square miles with an 
annual rainfall of 635-1,525 mm., and a mean 
temperature of 23° C.-25° C. In this belt which 
comprises about 18 per cent of the cane lands, 
economic production of sugar depends largely on 
irrigation ; 

(6) A humid and warm zone, rising to an altitude of 
600 feet on the windward side of the island and to an 
altitude of 1,200 feet on the leeward side, with an 
annual rainfall of from 1,525 mm.—2} metres and a 
mean temperature of 21° C.-23° C. This zone 
which covers approximately 308 square miles, is the 
most productive region for cane cultivation. Of the 
total area under cane, 53 per cent is cultivated in 
this belt ; 


(c) A superhumid cool zone, extending over an area of 
245 square miles at an altitude of above 600 feet on 
the windward and above 1,200 feet on the leeward 
of the island, with rainfall of over 2} metres annually 
and a mean temperature of 20° C.-22° C. 


Droughts are less frequent than cyclones but they 
greatly affect cane production in the normally dry zone of 
the island. In drought years, however, the yield in the 
superhumid cool zone is usually better than in normal 
years. 

Humidity ranges from about 72-82 per cent according 
to the time of year in the lowlands and is 10-14 per cent 
higher in the highlands. 
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Mauritius is located in the most disturbed spot of the 
South Indian Ocean with respect to the cyclonic disturb- 
ances which frequently form in these regions during the 
summer months—December to April. In general about 
eight well-formed disturbances of the nature of tropical 
cyclones are recorded annually at the Observatory during 
the summer ; of these, one or two may occasionally develop 
sufficient intensity and travel close enough to the island 
to cause damage and affect its life to some extent. Such of 
these disturbances as are likely to be felt in Mauritius, 
form as a rule between the 10° and 15° south latitude and 
between the east coast of Madagascar and longitude 
75° east. The summer rainfall, and consequently the 
agricultural interests of the island are, however, very 
intimately linked with the frequency and location of these 
cyclonic formations, and although some have been known 
to be very destructive, their presence in the not too near 
vicinity of the island has had, as a rule, a beneficial effect 
on the Colony’s agriculture, for the absence of cyclones is 
often marked by prolonged droughts which are economi- 
cally disastrous during the summer months from December 
to April. 

There are two main types of soils on the island, the 
free soils with boulders, locally known as ‘‘ terre franche’’, 
and gravelly soil with large stones and boulders. 


Soil type Relative area Conditions 
Reduit 31 per cent Free soil : humid 
Plaisance 22 per cent Gravelly soil : humid 
Mapou 13 per cent Gravelly soil : subhumid 
Sans-Souci 15 per cent Free soil : superhumid 
Rose Belle 14 per cent Gravelly soil : superhumid 
Richelieu 5 per cent Free soil : subhumid 


In both soil types the abundance of boulders is variable. 
Free soils are easier to work, but they are more likely to 
dry out and require proportionately more water. From 
a combination of humidity and age of parent rock six 
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With the extension of sugar-cane on to areas formerly 
occupied by food crops, it is considered that there will 
be less danger of serious erosion occurring. 


Population 

Until about 100 years ago the population of the island 
was composed entirely of the descendants of European 
settlers and the African slaves imported by them, but 
subsequently there was a steady immigration of Indians 
who were brought in as agricultural workers after the 
abolition of slavery. Most of these immigrants settled 
permanently on the island, and this Indo-Mauritian 
population has for many years greatly outnumbered the 
inhabitants of European and of Negro origin. There is 
also a small community of Chinese immigrants. 

For statistical purposes the convention has been adopted 
of dividing the whole population into three classes : the 
general population, comprising the Europeans and 
descendants of Europeans, and people of African and 
mixed origins ; the Indian population proper, made up of 
the Indian immigrants and their unmixed descendants : 
and the Chinese population consisting of immigrants from 
China and their descendants. Of these three classes, the 
Indian constitutes the largest percentage (64 per cent) of 
the total population. The Indian population itself is 
divided into two main groups, Hindus and Moslems, in the 
ratio of about 3-5 to 1. The Chinese are the smallest racial 
group, constituting only about 3 per cent of the total 
population. . 

The total resident population of Mauritius was 
501,415 at the census of 1952, not counting the 
15,000 inhabitants of the islands which are dependencies 
of Mauritius. There were in addition some 5,500 male 
members of the population who were temporarily serving 
abroad. 

The population of Mauritius as shown at various 
census dates was as follows :— 


POPULATION AT CENSUS DATES 







1881 





























1921 1952 










































*General population 110,881 114,668 111,937 111,094 | 110,961 124,589 153,938 166,088 
Indians ess 248,993 | 255,920 | 259,086 | 257,697 | 265,524 | 268,649 | 265,247 | 335,327 
Total 359,874 | 370,588 | 371,023 | 368,791 393,238 | 419,185 501,415 

Average annual rate of increase 94 0-44 2-44 


* Including Chinese. 


major sugar-cane soil types can be recognised. The local 
names of these soil types together with their relative area 
are shown in decreasing order of productivity in the table 
above. With irrigation, the Richelieu soils are as productive 
as the Reduit soil type. 

Several areas on steep slopes are being cultivated under 
vegetables and food-crops, and on these a certain amount 
of erosion, depending on the slope and type of vegetation, 
is taking place. Work has been started to prevent further 
erosion and in one area land on very steep slopes has been 


It will be seen that the rate of population growth has 
greatly increased since the war, and this has been due to 
an increasing birth-rate, particularly among the Indian 
population, and to a steep decline in the death-rate, which 
latter probably owes much to the success which has been 
achieved in the campaign to eliminate malaria from the 
island. The following table shows birth- and death-rates 
and the rate of natural increase of the population over the 
last ten years during which time the most marked changes 
have taken place :— 


BIRTH, DEATH AND NATURAL INCREASE RATES 





Crude Birth Rates per 
1,000 Population 






Year 
General 
Population 


taken out of cultivation and put under acacia (Leucaena 
glauca) which will in time provide fodder for milk cattle. 


Crude Death Rates per 
1,000 Population 






General 
Population 








Natural Increase per 
1,000 Population 














General 


























Indians Population Total 
30-6 73 2:3 40 
25:8 14 71 73 
28°8 72 21-8 16-4 
40-4 3-5 1-8 29 
32-2 8-6 9-6 9-2 
21-6 19-4 26-2 23-7 
25-2 14-5 22:1 19-3 
17-4 22:1 33-6 29-4 
14:5 27:8 40-3 35-8 
15-3 27-9 35-2 32-6 
15:2 27.2 36°6 33-2 





Infant mortality, although still high, has recently been 
declining :— 
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INFANT MORTALITY RATES, 1938 AND 1945-1951 





1938 1939 | 1945 





Deaths under one year 
per 1,000 live births 














1478 149-4 188-0 





1946 





145-2 











1951 










1947 






113-9 83-5 





* Whooping cough epidemic. 


Mauritius has been able to support this recent rapid rise 
in population by expanding sugar production, but if the 
further growth of the industry should be limited then the 
island will be faced with the problem of supporting a greatly 
increased population on land which is not well suited to 
growing crops other than sugar. 

The density of population in different parts of this small 
island covering barely 720 square miles is extraordinarily 
variable. In the low-lying western district there is a 
population density of a little more than a hundred persons 
to the square mile ; but on the central plateau migration 
has brought about a concentration of more than 1,500 to 
the square mile. In the towns there is considerable over- 
crowding. In the capital, Port Louis, recent census 
enumeration has revealed the existence of 33,000 persons 
over a single square mile; while in the other large 
township, the number of inhabitants per unit area 
has increased by 40 per cent in the period from 
1931-1952. In fact nearly 35 per cent of the total popula- 
tion at present live in towns. The population of the 
principal townships at the census of 1952 was: 


Port Louis 69,693 
Curepipe .. as eu5 22,026 
Rose-Hill and Beau-Bassin 28,690 
Quatre-Bornes 17,707 


The estimated age grouping of the population at the 
census of 1952 was :— 


Age Males Females 
Under 15 101,011 402% 100,433 40-47 
15 to 69 147,883 58-69% 142,159 $7:2% 
70 and over .. 3,138 1-2% 5,226 2-4% 

252,032 100-0% 249,383 100-0% 





Migration to and from Mauritius is so small as to be 
practically negligible, if the movements of military person- 
nel are excluded. Actual cases of emigration and immigra- 
tion in 1951 were stated by the Police Department to be 75 
and 104 respectively. There has been considerable internal 
migration during the first half of this century. Due to 
great improvements in road transport the population of 
the main towns has increased at the expense of the rural 
areas. The population of the district of Port Louis has 
increased by 60 per cent during the past 50 years. The 
outbreak and spread of malaria in the island has been the 
cause in the past of considerable migration to the higher 
regions of the island. The census of 1952 showed that 
the population of the district of Plaines Wilhems had 
more than doubled since 1901. The population of the 
principal town of Plaines Wilhems, Curepipe. had increased 
by 13 per cent in the interval of 21 years between two 
censuses of 1931 and 1952. The coastal belt and the 
western districts, which are the hottest and the un- 
healthiest, have, on the other hand, lost population. 


Occupations. 

The number of workers, excluding professional em- 
ployees, is approximately 135,000 of which 52 per cent 
are agricultural workers. 

The main industry of the island, the sugar industry, gave 
employment in 1951 to an average of about 4,000 skilled 
workers and somewhat over 52,300 unskilled workers. 
Of these unskilled workers, 31,000 were males, 15,000 
females and 4,300 juveniles. The seasonal fluctuation in 
employment which takes place annually in this industry, 
averaged 19-1 per cent in 1951. 

The secondary industries of the island, of which the 
more important (apart trom sugar manufacture) are 
aloe fibre extraction, alcohol distilling from molasses, 
tea and tobacco processing, provide employment for some 
3,200 skilled workers, 4,500 unskilled males, 2,200 females 


and some 1,400 juveniles ; while the public services employ 
about 2,600 skilled workers, 7,600 unskilled men, 300 
females and 300 juveniles. The total salaried employment 
in all industries and public services is estimated to make up 
10,000 skilled workers, 45,000 unskilled men and some 
24,000 women and juveniles. 

The occupations of the population as a whole are shown 
in the following table, compiled from the census of 1944*:— 


Percentage 
Number of of total 

Occupation persons population 
Agriculture .. 69,291 16°5 
Industry ss Dui 40,939 9-8 
Trade and Commerce 11,603 2°83 
Public Administration and Defence 6,392 1-5 
Transport and Communication 6,220 1:5 
Professions .. Lb 3,746 0-9 
Domestic Services .. ws 15,705 3-7 
Children attending School 38,323 9-1 


Persons without Specific Occupa- 
tion (including aged persons and 
very young children) 226,966 54:2 


Total census population 1944 419,185 





Social Amenities 


Education 
There has been a considerable increase in the numbers 

of children attending schools in Mauritius since the end 
of the war. The table below shows the numbers enrolled 
in Government and aided primary and secondary schools 
since 1945, Accurate data regarding enrolments in private 
schools are not available but in 1951 the number was 
over 10.000. 

Number of Pupils Enrolled in Government 

and Aided Primary and Secondary Schools 


Year ended Number of 
30th June Pupils 
1945 41,483 
1946 43,156 
1947 45,738 
1948 45,680 
1949 $1,557 
1950 58,422 
1951 62,438 


In 1951, 58,819 of those attending Government or 
aided schools were in the primary grades, and 3,619 were 
enrolled at secondary schools. In addition to these 114 
students were undergoing courses of training as teachers, 
and 104 were attending classes of higher education in the 
territory. Two hundred and twenty-six students were 
attending universities abroad. 

The following table shows the number of schools in the 
Colony and the number of teachers in each type. 

The 76 aided primary schools consisted of 52 Roman 
Catholic, 17 Church of England, 5 Hindu and 2 Muslim. 
Of the 9 aided secondary schools 8 are Roman Catholic 
(5 for girls, 2 for boys and one mixed), and one is Church 
of England (mixed). 

Entrance to the primary schools is at the age of 5 and 
most children leave at about the age of 13, although a 
few stay longer, and secondary education is provided up 
to the age of about 20. Primary education is free, but 
fees are payable for secondary education, and these vary 
from Rs.8-Rs.16 in the Government schools and from 
Rs.15-Rs.30 in the others. Grants and scholarships are 
available, however, and amount to a complete remission 
of fees in the case of need. It is estimated that over 
60 per cent of the children of school age receive primary 
education in the Government and aided schools alone. 

* Full results of 1952 Census are not available, 
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NUMBERS OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 1951 





Primary Schools .. 
Secondary Schools 
Teachers Training 
Higher Education .. 


Post-secondary education is provided in the Teachers’ 
Training College which supplies staff for the Government 
and aided schools, and in the College of Agriculture which 
specialises in training technicians for the sugar industry. 
From 1947 to 1951 the Teachers’ Training College has 
produced 269 fully trained teachers, 96 of them in 1951. 

Technical education is at present limited to the mechani- 
cal engineering apprenticeship scheme which is run jointly 
by the Railway and Education Departments, and to the 
training schools of the Health and Police Departments for 
their personnel. 

Adult education received a stimulus in 1951 by the 
appointment of a full-time Adult Education Officer to be 
responsible for (a) the post-primary education of 
adolescents, (5) adult illiterates, (c) extension classes for 
post-secondary students, and (d) specialised lectures to 
educated adults. 

The following table shows the expenditure of the 
Education Department from 1945 to 1952 compared with 
that for 1939. 


EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1939 


AND 1945-52 
Year ended Expenditure 
30th June Rs. 
1939 1,441,412 
1945 1,563,015 
1946 1,824,076 
1947 1,971,162 
1948 2,159,668 
1949 2,441,858 
1950 4,494,851 
1951 4,694,042 
1952 est. 5,264,700 





Health 

The years 1950 and 1951 were the two healthiest 
on record in Mauritius: the death-rate was lower than 
ever before and the infant mortality rate has come 
down to a two-figure number. Many factors, including 
the prosperity of the sugar industry during recent years 
_and the improvement in environmental hygiene throughout 
the island, have contributed to this result, but it is certain 
that the elimination of malaria has played a most important 
part in altering the local health picture so strikingly. 

Malaria first appeared in the Colony in 1865 and between 
then and the year 1946 was the chief cause of morbidity 
and mortality. In 1944 an organisation was set up to 
undertake anti-malarial works and in 1949, while perman- 
ent works were in progress, an eradication campaign by 
means of residual insecticides applied to the internal 
surfaces of houses—combined as from 1950 with intense 
larviciding—was started. Malaria, which until a few years 
ago caused the deaths of from 5 to 6 per 1,000 of the 
population each year, accounted for 0:59 per 1,000 in 
1951, while admissions to hospital which used to average 
over 3,000 per annum amounted to less than 100 during 
the same year. The disease has now been reduced to a 
negligible level. Incidental to works carried out in con- 
nection with malaria control, some 175 acres of marshland 
have been reclaimed for development. 

The standard of sanitation is still generally low in 
certain parts of the island and this combined with the 
shortage or, in some cases, absence, of satisfactory water 
supplies in rural areas, results in a high incidence of 
diseases of the alimentary system, such as enteric fever, 
dysentery and enteritis. A sewerage scheme for the 
townships in Plaines Wilhems district has been prepared 


No. of Schools 





No. of Teachers 










with a view to replacing the present unsatisfactory system 
of disposal of night soil by pails and pits. Progress is 
being made in regard to improvements to water supplies 
in rural areas. 

Tuberculosis has been a notifiable disease since Sep- 
tember Ist, 1949, and although the numbers actually 
notified as well as the mortality rate (53 per cent in 1950 
and 49 per cent in 1951) do not indicate unduly high 
prevalence, there is reason to believe that this is far from 
representing a true picture of the incidence of the disease. 
Immunization of school children with B.C.G. vaccine 
was started in July 1951 and so far nearly 9,000 children 
have been vaccinated. 

The incidence of leprosy shows steady decline, and 
during 1951 only one case was notified. There are 48 
patients in the Leper Hospital. Sulphetrone is being 
used in the treatment of this disease with very satisfactory 
results. 

Schistosomiasis occurs in certain areas, and ankylosto- 
miasis is prevalent, but for the most part the infestation 
rate is low. Treatment is available at all dispensaries. 

Since 1945 when poliomyelitis appeared in the epidemic 
form causing 1,103 cases with 80 deaths, there have been 
two other epidemics : one which began in November 1948 
and lasted till April 1949, another which developed sharply 
in April 1952 after a few sporadic cases had been noted. 

Macrocytic anaemia is a serious cause of morbidity and 
is a matter for some concern, particularly in its effect on 
expectant and nursing mothers, and little improvement 
can be expected until an adequate supply of suitable food 
at reasonable prices becomes available. Every effort is 
made by the health staff to advise housewives on the best 
methods of employing the foodstuffs available to them. 

The Maternity and Child Welfare Society has ten 
centres in different parts of the island, and the Health 
Department has now 14 fixed ante-natal clinics and a 
mobile ante-natal clinic which visits 76 villages and 
hamlets at regular intervals. 

The Colony has two general hospitals with 673 beds, 
one Mental Hospital with 653 beds, six district hospitals 
with 511 beds and the Orthopaedic Hospital with 210 beds. 
There are also 32 static dispensaries and four mobile 
dispensaries which between them cater for the needs of 
64 villages. 


Housing 

The Health and Welfare Committee of the Mauritius 
Economic Commission reported in 1948 that housing 
conditions in Mauritius were bad, particularly in rural 
areas, and that slum areas had developed in towns. Much 
unregulated construction of unsightly and unhealthy 
outhouses and shacks had taken place. Housing on 
estates was unsatisfactory but was often better than 
village housing. Altogether some 30,000 persons were 
housed on sugar estates, most of these tenants living rent- 
free in buildings owned by the estates. Of the village 
houses a sample survey showed that about half were owner- 
occupied. 

The Committee recommended the construction of 
model villages either by government, private enterprise or 
co-operatives for occupation by wage-earners at economic 
rentals, and also recommended legislation with respect to 
town and country planning and stricter regulations 
regarding sanitation. 

Apart from some small schemes by local authorities, 
there had. however, until 1951 been no building or 
sponsoring of houses by Government, although some 
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10-6 million rupees had been allocated to housing in 
the ten-year plan, for use as loans to local authorities 
for such purposes. However, legislation respecting 
town planning, housing and provision of housing loans 
and plans for a sewerage scheme are being drawn up. 

In 1951 the Government sponsored an experimental 
housing scheme comprising a neighbourhood unit of 
28 houses with the object of obtaining information on 
building costs, most suitable methods of construction, etc. 
A prototype low-cost house made almost entirely of local 
materials, suitable for rural areas and for prefabrication 
has also recently been built to a design of the Government 
architect. One of the difficulties is to provide a *‘cyclone- 
proof’’ house, which at present calls for a concrete 
structure, at a rent or capital cost which the majority of 
the people can afford. 

There has been considerable activity in the construction 
of public buildings and in private housing for higher 
income groups, resulting in a shortage of skilled labour and 
of materials and consequent high building costs. The rise 
in import prices has also affected building costs as most 
materials used have to be imported. It is estimated that 
the cost per square foot for domestic buildings was in 
the region of Rs.25-Rs.28 in 1951. 

Any expansion of the building industry in Mauritius 
will require the provision of facilities for training tradesmen 
and supervisors, the investment of capital in the industry 
and the setting up of town planning authorities and 
housing organisations. 


Social Security 

While there is no comprehensive scheme of social 
security, as in the United Kingdom, a Government 
committee was set up in November 1950 to investigate the 
possibility of a contributory National Health Insurance 
Scheme providing medical benefit including medicines. 
Its recommendations are now under consideration by 
the Government. 

In 1950 a non-contributory scheme for Old Age Pensions 
was implemented. The scheme provides, for all persons 
aged 65 and upwards and of either sex, a pension of 
Rs.15 per month, with an income ceiling of Rs.30*. Only 
about 4 per cent of all pensioners receive less than Rs.15 
per month. The pension is available not only to British 
subjects born in Mauritius or naturalised there, but to 
aliens having a long term of residence. This pension has 
in a number of cases relieved moderate earners with large 
families from at least part of the support of their aged 
parents. The estimated cost of the scheme for 1951-52 
was Rs.2,500,000. 

The Public Assistance Scheme in Mauritius dates from 
at least 1841. Recently additional attention has been 
Paid to investigation, and the 37 committees which advise 
on the acceptance of claims for outdoor relief and on the 
amount which should be granted, have been encouraged 
to make discretionary additions to allowances particularly 
in cases of convalescence. 

The number of persons receiving outdoor relief has 
continued to rise, partly on account of the increased cost 
of living and as a result of the working of the Old Age 
Pensions Scheme (42 per cent of the register in 1951 were 
between the ages of 51 and 64, and about 40 per cent of 
these were over 61). In December 1951 the register 
numbered 6,456 persons and of these only 57 men and 
171 women admitted to having any earnings. On the other 
hand 60 per cent paid no rent, and a further 22 per cent 
paid less than Rs.5 per month. 

In October 1951, His Excellency the Governor set up 
a committee to consider and report on outdoor relief. 
The committee finished its work in January 1952, and 
recommended definite scales of relief for adults and 
juveniles with an allowance for rent and also a small 
addition for persons living completely alone. A special 
concession was given to the children of widows and to 
orphans in receipt of relief. Four hundred and fifty children 
were in receipt of outdoor relief and living with families, 
compared with 200 who were in institutions. The question 


* Pension increased to Rs.20 per month in July 1953 and 
qualifying age for women reduced to 60 years. 


of recommending allowances still remains with Advisory 
Committees who have additional scope under the new 
scheme, which is likely to cost an extra Rs.360,000 per 
annum. The scheme was implemented from the Ist June, 
1952. 

Indoor relief is provided each year for about 800 persons 
in all, of whom 200 are children. They are accommodated 
in orphanages and infirmaries entirely for men and also a 
special institution for feeble-minded girls and women, 
which recently received a number of cases from the 
Mental Hospital. At one infirmary there is a scheme for 
providing occupation for about 20 inmates on gardening 
and rearing small stock which is extremely successful. 

At present the satisfactory situation in the Sugar Industry 
means that there is virtually no involuntary unemployment. 
In such cases of long-term unemployment as arise, the 
wife and children may be assisted in kind or may be 
offered indoor relief, but cases are in practice negligible. 


Political Structure 
Constitutional and Political Background 

Mauritius first acquired a Council of Government in 
1832. Presided over by the Governor who alone could 
initiate discussion before it, this council, composed of 
7 official and 7 unofficial members without any elective 
representation, could offer advice and formulate opinion 
when so required by Government. 

Except for a slight increase in membership, the Council 
of Government and the purely nominated unofficial 
representation it secured, underwent no change until 1885, 
when, after agitation for wider representation, a semi- 
representative system with an unofficial but not an elected 
majority was introduced. The composition of the Council 
was altered to 8 ex-officio, 10 elected and 9 nominated 
members. The 10 elected members were returned by 9 
electoral districts, one of which—the most important— 
Port Louis, returned 2 members. A restricted franchise 
with property qualifications formed the basis of the new 
representation. A long and comparatively uneventful 
period followed until a new constitution was framed in 
1947 efiecting important changes in the political structure 
of the Colony. 

Letters Patent dated December 19th, 1947, The 
Mauritius (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1947, 
and Royal Instructions dated December 19th, 1947, 
together form the present constitutional charter of the 
Colony. Under their provisions any British subject, male 
or female, of 21 years or upwards and ordinarily resident 
in the Colony for at least two years, is entitled to be 
registered as a voter if (a) he or she can pass a simple 
literacy test (in any of the following languages, viz. : 
English, French, Gujarati, Hindustani, Tamil, Telegu 
Urdu, Chinese and the creole patois commonly in use in 
the Colony), or (6) has an armed forces qualification, or 
(c) a business premises qualification. No person may 
exercise more than two votes. 

As a consequence of the new franchise the electorate 
increased from some 12,000 (1944) to some 70,000 persons 
(1948), divided amongst 5 electoral districts. 

The Legislative Council is now composed of 3 ex-officio, 
12 nominated unofficials and 19 elected members and is 
presided over by the Governor. 

The Executive Council has undergone important 
changes. It now consists of 3 ex-officio members, 4 
unofficial members of the Legislative Council chosen by 
their fellow Councillors, and such other members as may 
be appointed from time to time. 

In October 1951, the Governor appointed 1 elected 
and 1 nominated member of Legislative Council to serve 
as additional members of Executive Council. 

Women being eligible to serve as members of Legislative 
Council, 2 lady members, 1 elected and 1! nominated, 
formed part of the Council when it met for the first time 
on September Ist, 1948, after general elections held in 
the month of August of that year. 

In April 1951 the Governor announced to the Legislative 
Council a scheme to bring certain unofficial members of 
Executive Council in closer touch with certain Government 
Departments and thus give them the opportunity to gain 
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fuller knowledge of departmental policy and take their 
share in framing it. 

Members, both elected and nominated, receive Rs.8,000 
annually and the vice-president Rs.9,500 annually, by way 
of allowances. An additional yearly allowance of Rs.1,500 
is paid to an elected member who is a member of the 
Executive Council ; and an extra allowance of Rs.1,500 
annually is paid to every elected or nominated member 
who is a liaison officer. 

English is the official language spoken during Council 
sittings but members may address the chair in French. 


Local Government 


Local government takes the form of :— 

(a) A Municipal Council for the town of Port Louis 
exclusively elective in character vested with powers 
of administration, control and direction of the social 
services of the town and taxation tor such purposes. 

(6) Town Councils partly elected and partly nominated 
by the Governor. 

(c) In rural areas District and Village Councils, which 
Operate under the guiddnce of three Civil Com- 
missioners. 


Principal Economic Legislation 
General 


The basis of the commercial law of the Colony is the 
French Code de Commerce as amended by local enact- 
ments. It deals with matters relating to the keeping of 
books by traders, the organisation of various types of 
commercial societies and the manner of proving sales 
and purchases. A bill was before the Legislative Council 
in 1952 to provide for the standardisation of traders’ 
accounts. It constitutes a revision of the books which the 
traders must keep, and provision is made therein for the 
more important traders to keep their books only in English 
or French so as to make control easier and defeat evasion 
of income-tax. 

The Companies Ordinance (Cap. 397) which is based on 
the English Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, provides 
for the incorporation, registration and winding-up of 
companies and other associations. 

The Civil Partnerships (Publicity) Ordinance, 1947, makes 
provision for giving publicity to civil partnerships (sociétés 
civiles) and extends to such partnerships the relevant 
provisions of the Code de Commerce applying in the 
case of commercial partnerships. 

The Registration of Associations Ordinance, 1949, makes 
provision for the incorporation of Associations only on 
registration and lays down the procedure to be followed 
and the rules to be observed in connection therewith. 

There are a number of Ordinances concerning bank- 
ruptcy, bills of exchange, trade-marks, patents, designs, 
copyrights, etc., which are mostly based on United King- 
dom practice. 


The Income Tax Ordinance of 1950, which replaced the 


Graduated Poll Tax Ordinance, imposes a tax on incomes 
and provides for tax collection. With local modifications 
this law is based on the United Kingdom tax law. The 
graduated poll tax, which was replaced, ranged in 1950 
from a tax of Rs.90 on incomes over Rs.5,000 but not 
exceeding Rs.6,000, to a tax of Rs.12,900 on incomes over 
Rs.47,500, with a sur-tax on higher incomes. There were 
no allowances. The company rate was 374 per cent of 
net profits, and under the terms of the new Ordinance 
this has now been raised to 40 per cent. The new income- 
tax was brought into effect as from Ist July, 1951, and the 
new rates are as follows :— 


Chargeable Income Rate of Tax 
For each rupee of the first Rs.5,000 10 cents 
” Pr » next Rs.5,000 15 cents 
3 - » 9»  Rs.5,000 25 cents 
” 3 5 », Rs.10,000 40 cents 
” 5 » oy Rs.25,000 50 cents 
% 3 $3 » Rs.50,000 60 cents 
Remainder of chargeable income 75 cents 


The Licences Ordinance, as amended, provides for the 
payment of duty by persons who carry on business or 


trades or certain occupations. The charge for licences 
varies according to the importance of the occupation. 

Generally speaking, there is no restriction on trading 
except in respect of a few trades such as those relating to 
the sale of rum, liquor and leaf tobacco. The cultivation of 
sugar-cane and aloe is free, but that of tea and tobacco 
is on a quota basis. 

By The Importation of Textiles (Quotas) Ordinance 
(Cap. 66) the Governor may by proclamation fix the total 
quantity of textile goods which may be imported during 
any period. ; 

The Sale of Canes (Control) Ordinance (Cap. 11), as 
subsequently amended, provides for the control of the 
sale and purchase of sugar-canes. A Board is set up for 
the purpose of settling disputes between millers and 
planters. Representatives of both millers and planters 
sit on the Board. When determining the payment due to 
planters in return for their canes, the Board is to be guided 
by the principle that the average amount of sugar which 
planters might expect to receive for their canes should be 
not less than two-thirds of the amount of sugar which a 
ton of such canes delivered at the factory may normally 
be expected to yield. 

The Tea Industry Control Ordinance, 1949, provides for the 
control of the production and sale of tea in the Colony. 

The Tobacco Production and Marketing Ordinance 
(Cap. 16) as subsequently amended, provides for the 
control of the production and sale of leaf tobacco in the 
Colony. This control is vested in a Board constituted by 
the Ordinance. 

The Co-operative Societies are regulated by the Co- 
operative Societies Ordinance (Cap. 353) as subsequently 
amended, and work under the supervision and guidance of 
a registrar. 

Provision is made in the Agricultural Bank Ordinance, 
1950, for enabling the Mauritius Agricultural Bank, 
established in 1936, to raise more funds than it previously 
could, and to make loans for the building and purchasing 
of houses. Its activities were formerly confined largely to 
the sugar industry. 


Board of Agriculture, Fisheries and Natural Resources 
Ordinance, 1953.* 


Trade Tariffs 

The schedule to the Customs Tariff Ordinance comprises 
three main sections: (i) import duties ; (ii) exemptions ; 
and (ili) export duties. 

Import duty is levied under 98 main items, and is 


- calculated on either an ad valorem or a specific basis 


according to the nature of the article. Provision is made in 
a number of cases for the imposition of a preferential 
tariff on goods of Empire manufacture, but the admission 
of goods to preference is dependent on the production of 
certain supporting evidence as to Empire origin or content. 
In the absence of this information, the general tariff 
rate is charged. Item 40 imposes a general ad valorem 
duty of 12-5 per cent on all goods not elsewhere specified 
or not specifically exempted. 

The Table of Exemptions contains 58 items, and covers 
the majority of articles normally granted free importation 
into Empire countries. 

Small duties are imposed on goods exported from bond. 
goods in transit, and goods reshipped after being landed 
from distressed vessels. 

Excise duties are levied on Colonial spirits (rum). 
country liquor (local wine), tobacco, matches, denatured 
spirit (power and domestic), vinegar, tinctures, drugs and 
perfumed spirit. The revenue from the production of rum 
for local consumption has fallen considerably as a result 
of the Government policy of fixing the maximum quantity 
available for home consumption at 1,000,000 litres per 
annum, and there has been, as a result, a considerable 
increase in the duty collected on local wines, production of 
which has, so far, not been restricted. 

With effect from June 29th, 1951, a package tax is 


’ levied by Ordinance No. 32 of 1951 on all goods shown 


* Established to replace a large number of existing boards 
and committees. 
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in the first schedule thereof imported and landed at any 
port in the Colony. 

Subject to a minimum of twenty-five cents on every 
consignment, the rates vary from R.0-05 per 100 bricks, 
slates, etc., to Rs.10-00 each on motor vehicles, from 
R.0-05 per 1,000 kilos on coal, coke, etc.. to Rs.3-00 per 
1,000 kilos on machinery and certain metal manufactures. 
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court (Revised Laws, Cap. 183), labour (Revised Laws, 
Cap. 214), minimum wages (Ord. 36 of 1950), recruitment 
(Ord. 3 of 1939), shops (Revised Laws, Cap. 409 and 
subsequent amendments), employment of women, young 
persons and children (Revised Laws, Cap. 211). 

Revised Laws, Cap. 214 (Labour) limits contracts with 
manual workers to a maximum period of one month, and 


CUSTOMS TARIFFS 
PRINCIPAL DUTIES 


Commodity Unit General Tariff Preferential Tariff 
Rs. Cts 
Animals 
Horses per head 10 — 
Cattle . a _) 1 — 
Bags and sacks for sugar industry sis per 100 kilos 1 _— 
Cement .. ne ne ae Be ee ay x —_ 30 
Coffee .. is es ck is Me ee 10 = 
Cotton Piece Goods 
varies from 
Grey 24-56 cents 
White .. per kilo 26-78 cents 4-715% 
Coloured 34 cts—Rs.1/02 ad valorem 
(or 25% ad valorem) 
Cycles, accessories and parts ad valorem 25% 5% 
Electrical Goods 
Household appliances ad valorem 35% 15% 
Bulbs (according to size) per bulb from 10 cts from 5 cts 
Other electrical goods ad valorem 25% 10% 
Edible Fats 
Butter and Ghee... fa ee per 100 kilos 20 —_ 
Margarine and butter substitute. . ie + +3 5 —_ 
Lard, beef fat, etc. a as 5 — 
Glass ware, including Window Glass ad valorem 5% 
Grain and Corn 
Wheat, Oat) Boney. Re es per 100 kilos 1 — 
Maize . : a5 se sc 3 6 4 —_— 
Rice . “3 Pe ae ba + * — 63 
Hides and ‘Skins is a 7 5 —_ 
Machinery for industry ad valorem Free 
Manures and Fertilizers per 100 kilos —_ 10 
Meat 
Frozen, pickled, etc. ae aa - Pa 5 —_ 
Bacon and Ham (not tinned) 3 5 10 —_ 
4 (tinned) 54 ad valorem 10% 
Medicines and Drugs .. od ot Med a ay 10% 
Merals 
Brass and Copper alloys S : on per 100 kilos 7 50 
Copper, Ingots, Sheets, Rods, etc. a as » 15 —_ 
Iron and Steel 
Unwrought steel .. we is % 3 3 — 
Bars, rods, etc. (galvanised) : oe <6 i 1 50 
5 (not galvanised) de os 3 1 —_ 
Plates and sheets .. ais ws Le +5 ay 2 —_— 
Lead . se ee oe ae: oe ” ” 2 _ 
Motor Vehicles 
Cars, Motor Cycles, etc. iy Le ad valorem 15% 
Commercial vehicles, Vans, etc. .. ad ay 5 10% 
Accessories, parts, etc. _ 55 10% 
Motor Spirit , per hectolitre 15 40 
Oils and Greases 
Lighting and Heating Oils .. 5 5 25 
Lubricating Greases . . ad valorem 10% 
Sugar (raw or refined) per 100 kilos 5 —_ 
Tobacco 
Manufactured oe per kilo 27 50 
(grown in dependencies) re 3 13 75 
Cigars, Cigarettes, Snuff... es 28 60 
Unmanufactured (buttered or stemmed) . 3 20 — 
(not buttered or stemmed) » 18 75 
Tramway Locomotives, Wagons, Rails, etc. ad valorem 5% 
Wood and Timber (logs, planks, boards, etc.) ae - 15% 


A large range of manufactured goods is leviable at R.1-00 
per package while another large range is leviable at 
1 per cent ad valorem. 

Exemption is given in the second schedule to nineteen 
items including duty-free household effects and personal 
effects, certain important foodstuffs, earthenware and 
cement pipes, fertilizers, newsprint and empty containers. 


Labour 

Under this sub-head are included laws on apprentice- 
ships (Ord. 13 of 1946), workmen's compensation (Revised 
Laws, Cap. 220) and subsequent amendments, safety of 
dockers (Revised Laws, Cap. 219), trade disputes (Ord. 68 
of 1947), employment exchanges (Ord. 67 of 1947), 
safety in factories (Ord. 42 of 1946), trade unions (Indus- 
trial Associations, Revised Laws, Cap. 213), industrial 





notice of termination of contract to a maximum period 
of 14 days. The working day is considered to be normally 
8 hours’ duration ; overtime rates are to be approved by 
the Labour Commissioner. Wages are to be paid in legal 
tender and not otherwise. Housing supplied by an - 
employer to estate workers is to conform with certain 
standards. If 20 or more labourers are housed on the 
estate, the employer may be required to provide for a 
hospital and for visits by a medical attendant. Employers 
are required to furnish certain statistical returns to the 
Labour Department. Any place of employment which 
has not yet been used as such before, or which is to 
contain more workers than previously, must satisfy the 
Labour Commissioner as to its fitness for such purpose. 
The Industrial Associations Ordinance (Cap. 213) pro- 
vides for the registration of trade unions (whether of 
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employers or of employees) which, after registration, 
become bodies corporate. Trade unions are given the same 
protection as in the United Kingdom against prosecution 
for restraint of trade or conspiracy. Officials are not to be 
held liable for the torts of their union. Amendments to 
this are under consideration, in order to make failure to 
register a punishable offence, and on a number of other 
points to bring the law in closer conformity with trade 
union law in England. 

The Trade Disputes Ordinance, 1947, provides for 
compulsory conciliation, if the Labour Commissioner 
thinks fit, and for arbitration if the parties agree. Concilia- 
tion Board agreements and the awards of Courts of 
Arbitration are enforceable by law with penal sanctions, as 
soon as the agreement or award is gazetted. The Labour 
Commissioner must receive notice of a dispute 21 days 
before a strike or lock-out can be declared. Intimidation 
by strike pickets is unlawful. Breach of contract involving 
serious injury to person or property is an offence. The 
penal sanctions for breach of an award or a conciliation 
board agreement, and the notice of a strike or lock-out 
have automatically disappeared from the law at the end 
of 1951, these sections not having been re-enacted. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance (Cap. 220), 
as subsequently amended, requires the employer to pay 
two-thirds of average earnings to an employee as long as 
he is incapacitated from injury arising out of and in the 
course of his employment. ‘ If the incapacity becomes 
permanent, a lump-sum payment is due. Compensation 
for certain diseases contracted in the course of employment 
may also be payable. 

Revised Laws (Cap. 211), forbids the employment of 
women and young persons at night, and the employment 
of children in factories. 

The Regulations enacted under Ord. 42 of 1946 require 
factories to observe certain health and safety conditions. 

Minimum wages are fixed by Government Notice under 
Ord. 36 of 1950 in regard to a few trades, such as printing 
and baking, for agricultural labourers and shop clerks. 

The Recruitment Ordinance is little used, for Mauritius 
is a small island and has a sufficient labour force within 
its borders. It is only in the Dependencies, small islands 
with limited populations, that a few workers are imported 
from the Seychelles. 

Shop hours are limited to 54 per week for shop assistants, 
and opening hours must lie between 6 a.m. and 7 p.m. on 
weekdays. Sunday is a half-day. 

Employment Exchanges have now been established. 
(Employment Exchanges Ordinance 67 of 1947 and. 
Regulations G.N. 232 of 1949). There are in all 3 main 
centres and 10 sub-centres. The staff comprises a manager, 
2 placing officers, 4 interviewing officers and 10 clerks. 
The number of registered unemployed varied between 
1,800 and 2,300 in 1951. An average of 460 vacancies 
are filled by the Employment Exchanges every month. 


Land Tenure 


Crown lands* may be classified as under :— 
(a) Crown Lands (proper) made up of unconceded lands 
and lands re-acquired by the Crown ; 


(5) Pas Geometriques (reserved land lying on the sea 
coast of the island, between a high-water mark in 
spring tides, and a line drawn parallel to the geneial 
contour of the coast at a distance of 81-21 metres). 

Crown Lands are imprescriptible. All Crown Lands 
(Crown Forests excepted) are under the control of the 
Director of Public Works and Surveys. 

Sales of Crown Lands must be effected by public 
auction, but the Governor in Executive Council may 
grant a concession, at a nominal price, whenever the 
purpose for which the land is required is religious, charit- 
able, educational, or for public utility. Exchanges of 
Crown Lands for any other lands may be effected by 
private contract at the discretion of the Governor. 

The deeds of sale do not alienate the right of the Crown 
in respect of any mines of precious stones or metals or 
any layer of mineral oil or the right of the Crown of 


* Crown Lands (a) and (4) total 83,000 acres. 


entering the property for the purpose of mining or of 
boring and collecting mineral oil, but no other restrictive 
clause is inserted in the deed of conveyance. 

Crown Lands may be leased by private contract or 
public auction subject to conditions approved by the 
Governor, (a) for agricultural purposes, (6) as building 
sites, and (c) for tree planting. The maximum duration of 
leases of Crown Lands is 99 years. Classes (a) and (6) 
leases are usually granted for 10 years and may be renewed 
for like periods. In the case of tree planting leases (class 
(c)) these leases are granted for a period of 30 years and 
they are extensible for two periods of 15 years. The crop is 
shared by both lessee and lessor and in addition the 
former has to pay rent. 

Shooting and fishing rights over Crown Lands are in 
principle offered for lease by public auction, but the 
Governor in Executive Council may grant such leases 
without having recourse to public auction or tenders. All 
such leases contain a clause to the effect that the lessor 
shall have the right to fell, convert and transport trees, 
timber and forest produce generally, and to carry on other 
operations connected with forestry. 

Lessees of Crown Lands generally are not allowed to 
transfer or sublet their rights without the written consent 
of the Government. In the event of the lessee’s death, all 
rights to the lease accrue to the heirs of the deceased. 
When small holdings of little value are concerned, a special 
clause is inserted in the respective leases to the effect that 
the lease comes to an end with the death of the lessee 
should he die before the termination of the lease. 

Pas Geometriques form part of the ‘‘domaine public” 
and are inalienable and imprescriptible. They owe their 
existence to a decision arrived at by the French Goverm- 
ment, to create an open space all round the island, along 
the coast, to facilitate the movement of troops and also 
to provide sites for batteries. 

Pas Geometriques are leased for tree planting, for 
coconut planting and as sites for the erection of bungalows, 
lime kilns, salt pans, etc. Pas Geometriques devoted to 
tree planting are offered for lease by public auction, the 
adjoining owner and the lessee of the Crown Land 
adjoining the Pas Geometriques having preference over 
any other person. The crop is shared by both lessee and 
lessor and the former in addition has to pay rent. The 
lessee is also allowed to pasture his cattle on the lands 
leased. These leases are granted for a period of 30 years 
and they are extensible for two periods of 15 years. 

Pas Geometriques devoted to coconut planting are 
leased by private contract after publication of notices in 
the newspapers. The lessor gets only the rent, he is not 
entitled to any share in the crop. 

In the case of Pas Geometriques used as sites for the 
erection of bungalows, salt pans, etc., these plots of land 
do not exceed 2 hectares (about 5 acres). These leases 
are granted by public auction or private contract, after 
publication of notices. Their duration is limited to 20 
years, but, in practice, they are renewed on expiry. 

As in the case of Crown Lands (proper) lessees of Pas 
Geometriques are not allowed to transfer or sublet their 
rights without the written consent of the Government. 
In the event of the lessee’s death, all rights to the lease 
accrue to the heirs of the deceased. 

Most of the agricultural land of the Colony is the 
absolute property of the occupiers who are thus not 
affected by any land tenure system unless they choose to 
let their land. Extensive subdivision has resulted from the 
operation of local laws on inheritance and to a lesser 
extent from parcelling out of large estates. At least half 
the small planters cultivate areas of less than one arpent. 
and one-third areas of between one and five arpents. 

An important cause of the splitting up of immovabie 
property in the island has been removed by the passing of 
the Status of Married Women Ordinance, 1949, which 
came into force on July 17th, 1950. Married women. 
whose capacity to act independently of their husbands 
was hitherto restricted, have now full capacity to deal 
with their separate property without the necessity of an 
authorisation from their husbands, or failing which from 
a judicial authority. The rule by which, in the absence of 
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a marriage settlement, there was community of property 
between the spouses has been abrogated. 

A constant source of friction is to be found in the present 
system of leasing lands by verbal agreement. The system 
normally works well provided there is good faith between 
landlord and tenant. But when an estate changes hands, 
the new owner may not always been willing to accept the 
verbal contracts entered into by his predecessor. The Food 
Production Board has been conscious of this danger and 
has for some time past been studying the replacement of 
verbal agreements by a simple and inexpensive form of 
written contract valid in law and suited to the needs of a 
largely illiterate small-planting community. 


Immigration Restrictions and Regulations 

There are restrictions on the entry into the Colony as 
immigrants of persons convicted of criminal offences, 
prostitutes, persons who have advocated the violent 
overthrow of the Governments of Great Britain, British 
possessions, or friendly powers, any person whose presence 
would not be considered conducive to the public good, 
and sufferers from certain diseases. 

Immigrants are required to deposit a sum of Rs.1,000 
with the Immigration Officer in order to indemnify the 
Government for any expenses which may be incurred on 
the immigrant’s account during the first five years of 
residence. 

For the purposes of the Immigration Ordinance, a 
person shall be deemed to belong to the Colony if he is a 
British subject and was born in the Colony or born of 
parents ordinarily resident there, or if he was ordinarily 
resident in the Colony continuously for a period of 
seven or more years (provided that since such residence 
he had not resided in any other British territory for more 
than seven years). Also regarded as belonging to the 
Colony for the purpose of the Ordinance are those British 
subjects who are visitors, or persons in transit, or who are 
employed as officials in the Government of the Colony. 

Visas are required except by nationals of those countries 
where the abolition of the visa for the United Kingdom 
has been extended to the non-self-governing Colonies and 
Protectorates. Visas may be granted without prior reference 
to the Government of Mauritius to a bona fide visitor to 
the Colony, a person in transit, a person appointed to an 
official position in the service of the Government of the 
Colony, or a person, other than a British subject, who has 
resided in the Colony for a period not less than 7 years, 
and, since the completion of such period of residence has 
not been absent continuously from the Colony for a 
period of 3 years or more. 

A fee of Rs.5 is charged for a landing permit issued to an 
immigrant. 


Communications and Transport 
External 

Communication with the outer world is maintained by 
sea and air services. 


Shipping 

By sea to Europe and the Western continent, two main 
routes are available: by one route, steamers call at Reunion, 
Madagascar, and the African ports, reaching the Mediter- 
ranean through the Red Sea and Suez Canal. The 
alternative route is via South Africa, the Cape and through 
the Atlantic. On the first route, mail boats and mixed 
cargo-mail steamers are operated mainly by the French 
Messageries Maritimes ; on the second route mail boats 
are operated by the Dutch K.P.M. Line and the Union 
Castle Line. There are in addition an important number 
of tramp cargo steamers calling at Mauritius. Communica- 
tions eastwards are chiefly by mixed mail and cargo 
steamers of the British India Steam Navigation. Passages 
to and from Australia are rare. 

Since the end of the war mail services by sea have been 
rather sporadic and comparatively scarce. In 1951, a 
total of 206 steamers (excluding coasting vessels) of a 
global net tonnage of 824,654, called at Mauritius. 
Among them there were 12 Messageries Maritimes, 17 
K.P.M. and 7 B.I. vessels. 

The total passenger traffic by sea in 1951 was approxi- 


mately 3,000, while the total cargo traffic, in and out, 
reached 827,324 tons. . 

Port Louis on the north-west coast possesses the only 
navigable harbour for ocean-going ships. It has been 
dredged to provide deep water accommodation for ten 
ships lying at anchor in the channel and drawing from 
24 to 31 feet of water. 

Regular air communication with Africa and Europe 
(via East and North Africa) is now assured by Air France. 
In 1951, 115 planes of different nationalities called at 
Mauritius carrying a total of 4,849 passengers (inwards 
and outwards) and 72,523 kgs. and 19,131 kgs. respectively 
of cargo and mails. 

The landing charges for aircraft are the same as those 
applicable in the United Kingdom. 


Internal—Roads 

Mauritius is provided with an excellent road system, 
consisting of some 725 miles of public main and branch 
roads, most of which are suitable for motor traffic. All 
the roads are metalled and about 260 miles are bitumen 
coated. Practically all the main roads are open to heavy 
motor vehicles, but owing to rapid development in road 
traffic during the past 20 years, the road system is not 
altogether satisfactory, as many of the roads are too 
narrow for moderately fast transport to operate in safety. 
There are also numerous blind corners, very populous 
villages to travel through, and the roads are further 
congested by the slow-moving goods transport and the 
large public transport vehicles. : 

The number of motor vehicles in the Colony in recent 
years has been: 1948, 3,777; 1949, 4,380; 1950, 4,940 ; 
and 1951, 5,441. 

Bus service between the capital, Port Louis, and the 
principal towns of Plaines Wilhems is satisfactory and 
there are many subsidiary lines of less importance. In all, 
there are 35 approved bus routes in the Colony which 
tadiate from the main central system to every part of the 
island. 

Lorries are used for the transport of imported foodstuffs 
from Port Louis, the only commercial harbour, to other 
towns and villages ; they are also used for the transport of 
sugar-canes to the factories and of all other goods produced 
in the Colony with the exception of sugar, heavy machinery 
and imported fertilizers, which are compulsorily trans- 
ported by the railway. 


Railways 

The main railway system of Mauritius (4 feet 84 inches 
gauge) is operated by Government. The main lines run 
over a total of 100} miles from sea level to an altitude of 
1,800 feet. The railway maintains a passenger as well as a 
goods transport service, but it is the latter which is the 
principal source of revenue. Heavy machinery, sugar and 
fertilizers are compulsorily transported in the Colony by 
the main railway system. 

During the year 1952 nearly 2-1 million passengers, 
409,000 tons of sugar, 5,000 tons of sugar-canes and some 
82,000 tons of general merchandise were transported by 
the railway. The railway is faced with competition from 
private road transport, specially for passenger services. In 
spite of the record sugar crops of recent years (which, 
however, entail the difficult task of transporting some 
406,000 metric tons of sugar to the docks in about 125 
days) the operation of the railways in Mauritius has 
resulted in a heavy loss, due in a great measure to the 
increased cost of labour and materials. 

The freight rate on canes is 45 cents per ton per mile, 
subject to certain minimum weights per wagon load. Sugar 
is carried from factories or railway stations to the docks 
for shipping at rates which vary according to the mileage. 
The rates range from just over Rs.3 for an 8-mile haul to 
about Rs.94 for a 36-mile journey. On general freight 
the rate per ton ranges from Rs.2.40 per mile for short 
journeys up to Rs.5.04 for 36 miles with an additional 8 
cents per mile thereafter. 

At the end of the financial year ending 30th June, 1951, 
the passenger revenue obtained by the railways had 
decreased by nearly Rs.130,000 as compared with the 
previous financial year. The number of passengers had 
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STATISTICS RELATING TO MAURITIUS RAILWAYS 
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Tonnage of Goods Carried 


Year Passengers Parcels 
: 5 Sugar- General 
Carried Carried Sugar canes Merchandise : Total 

1945 4,682,475 193,629 187,785 50,695 120,655 359,135 
1946 4,790,492 202,056 130,002 53,003 121,869 304,874 
1947 4,106,931 201,406 282,762 72,647 107,344 462,753 
1948 3,435,385 173,136 329,998 69,501 100.731 $00,230 
1949 2,999,672 154,243 373,982 21,164 91,474 486,620 
1950 2,844,841 150,505 392,734 14,169 81,335 488,238 
1951 2,395,264 137,385 405,745 5,150 71,314 482,209 
1592 2,088,085 127,537 409,596 5,228 82,005 496,829 








decreased by 450,000 and a further fall occurred in 1952. 

The table above gives a clear indication of the extent 
to which the use of the Colony’s railways are declining, 
especially for passenger transport. 

By way of comparison the tonnage of goods carried by 
road, although much smaller than that carried by rail, 
has doubled since 1945. In 1945 just over 50 per cent of 
the goods traffic carried by rail consisted of sugar, but 
in 1951 the proportion amounted to over 85 per cent and 
the dependence of the railways on the sugar industry has 
correspondingly increased. 

Road vehicles in Mauritius have a single class of 
accommodation which suits the majority of passengers. 
The number of bus routes has now increased to the point 
where it is possible for passengers to be picked up and 
dropped almost at their door-steps. On certain populous 
bus routes, non-stop runs between extreme points afford 
a very rapid service. First-class accommodation in the 
railways is rapidly becoming obsolete owing to the greater 
use of private cars. 

In addition to the main railway system, the sugar 
industry privately owns and operates some 1,100 miles of 
light railway (about 3 foot gauge) with steam and internal 
combustion locomotives having an aggregate horse-power 
of 10,500. The total truck capacity of this railway system 
amounted in 1951 to over 33,000 tons. 

In 1950, a total of 1-8 million tons of sugar-cane and 
minor other goods were transported by this ‘‘tramway’’ 
system. Cane transport alone added up to a total of 
2-6 million ton-miles. 

The average cost per ton-mile for this system of transport 
was R.0-1 in 1949 and R.0-91 in 1950. 

There is one sugar factory, located to the south-west 
of the island which finds it more convenient and economical 
to transport its sugar by a coasting vessel to Port Louis 
harbour and docks. Some 8,500 to 9,000 tons of sugar 
are transported annually in this way. 

The average cost of transport of sugar to the docks 
(made up of the net charge claimed by the railways plus 
the private cost on factories) was Rs.7.55 per metric ton 
in 1949 and Rs.7.24 per metric ton in 1950. 

The gross receipts and expenditure of the Government 
Railways in 1952 were Rs.4,747,194 and Rs.6,597,679 
respectively, showing a deficit of Rs.1,850,435. 

The total revenue from road transport licences amounted 
to Rs.1,398,584. 


Il. PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 


Agricultural Conditions and Methods 


Mauritius is a classic example of a mono-crop economy. 
Over 80 per cent of the cultivated land is under sugar and 
sugar accounts for some 96 per cent of the total value of 
exports. At various stages in the island's history attempts 
have been made to grow food crops, spices, coffee, cacao, 
indigo, cotton and other crops but these have never been 
able to compete successfully in world markets and have 
been abandoned in favour of the more remunerative sugar. 
The output of sugar had reached a pre-war peak of 
320,000 tons in 1938, but by 1952 had risen to the record 
level of 515,000 tons. During the war some sugar land 
was compulsorily turned over to cultivation of food crops 
but since the war the acreage under such crops has 
progressively fall:2n. 

Production varies mainly with the season. The island 











is dependent for much of its rain upon cyclones. If the 
track of these is too far away there is a drought; if. on 
the other hand, strong cyclones pass directly over the 
island there is much devastation and cane and other 
crops suffer severely. 

The total area of the island, 460.800 acres, is at present 
classified roughly as shown below. A land utilisation map 
based on aerial photography is in preparation. 

Agricultural land (including 176,400 acres 





under sugar) At eh 43 , 196,500 

Forests including 5,800 acres under private 
forest ee ae iss a 72,600 
*Arable land potentially productive 13,500 
Meadows, grassland, scrub, etc. 108.700 
Natural Reserves 15,500 
Built-up areas .. 6,200 
Inland water bodies 2,100 
Permanent waste lands 45,700 
460,800 


*This is the additional acreage estimated to be available for 
agriculture after the removal of rocks and the completion of 
irrigation schemes. 

Of the total acreage of the island large areas are not 
available for agriculture due to the sloping nature of the 
terrain and the need to conserve forests and watersheds, 
and there are large tracts of land where lack of water and 
poor soil limit its use for agriculture at present. It is 
estimated that not much more than half the total acreage 
of Mauritius is suitable for agriculture. The more fertile 
lands are on the low levels as the high rainfall leaches the 
soil in the higher areas and creates mineral deficiencies. 
Considerable progress has been made in recent years in 
the extension of irrigation which has opened up land not 
formerly used. Most of this land is under sugar although 
the original idea was that it would be used for food crops. 

The estimated acreage under the various crops in 195] 
was as follows :— 


Sugar-cane ee i 176,390 
Tea ee an ot ae ore 2,210 
Tobacco a5 Oe Go ae 750 
Food crops and vegetables 13,400 
*Aloe fibre 2,750 


*In addition to this acreage of aloe plantation many wild aloe 
plants grow in the area shown in the previous table as ‘Meadows. 
grassland, etc.’ 

The major foodstuffs comprise two cereals and several 
root crops. There are about 1,000 acres of banana 
plantations. 

The greater part of the sugar crop is in the 60-100 inch 
rainfall belt. About half is grown by the large estates with 
factory attached (which own about 140,000 arpents of 
which about half are under cane), another quarter by some 
200 large planters and the remainder by some 16,000 small 
planters for the most part cultivating under five acres. 
Tea is grown on estates in the high rainfall areas at 
altitudes over 1,000 fect, while tobacco is grown by peasant 
farmers and competes for land with sugar. Of the food 
crops, which are mostly grown by smallholders, the main 
crops apart from vegetables are maize, ground-nuts. 
cassava, taro, sweet potatoes, and rice. 

There is very little land under pasture in Mauritius. Cattle 
are usually kept indoors and fed on grasses collected from 
wastelands or on cane-tops. Fodder crops are not usually 
cultivated. 
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MAURITIUS 


Most of the land is owned by occupiers with the 
exception of some estate land held under the metayage 
system and some land devoted to food crops. About a 
quarter of the cultivable land is held by small planters, 
practically all of whom are of Indian origin. 

There has been considerable fragmentation of holdings 
in Mauritius due largely to the system of inheritance in 
force until recently, which has hindered the development 
of more efficient methods of farming. Most small planters 
still cultivate entirely by hand. There has been extensive 
mechanisation on the estates and large sugar plantations, 
but even here the rocky nature of the soil is a limiting 
factor to its extension. Mechanical units are made 
available to small food-crop growers under a scheme 
organised by the Agricultural Division. Agricultural 
extension services have been greatly expanded in recent 
years and there are now demonstration plots all over the 
island. There is a field demonstration service under the 
Sugar Cane Research Station for improving the yields of 
small farmers and an extension service under the Division 
of Agriculture for crops other than sugar. All crops 
except local food crops and tobacco (the production of 
tobacco is limited to the needs of the local market) have 
been expanding in recent years due largely to an increase 
in yields although in the case of sugar the main factor has 
been extension of acreage. The average yield of sugar-cane 
per acre on small planters’ holdings is only about 22 
metric tons compared with 3! tons on estates, so that there 
appears to be considerable scope for improving the 
former’s yields. Even with this relatively low yield the 
return from sugar is still much greater than from other 
crops. 

Erosion is not a serious problem in Mauritius except 
on the highlands, as sugar is not a crop which is conducive 
to erosion. 


Local Food Products 

Mauritius is dependent to a very large degree on 
imported food for its requirements, and locally produced 
food forms a very small proportion of the diet. 

Fresh vegetables are produced in fairly large quantities ; 
in the summer months (December to April) these consist 


' largely of cucurbitaceous plants, pumpkins, cucumbers, 
- squash, etc., whilst in the winter months there is an 


excellent choice of European-type vegetables, cabbage, 


cauliflower, peas, beans, salads, etc. The total area under 


these food crops is not known with any accuracy, but is 
probably not more than 5,000 acres. This land, however, 
grows more than one crop each year and in some cases as 
many as four crops may be raised on one area. 

The following table shows the acreage under food crops 
in recent years :— 

ACREAGE OF FOOD CROPS HARVESTED 


1948/49 | 1949/50 | 1950/51} 1951/52 











Maize 5,000 
Manioc Ase 900 
Sweet potatoes 350 
Eddoes (Arouilles) 420 
Ground-nuts 1,685 
Local potatoes 1,250 





Rice Sa Re 


These figures clearly indicate that the area under food 
crops has shown a steep decline since 1948-49, due mainly 
to increased competition from the sugar crop. In some 
parts of the island where maize was widely grown formerly, 
sugar-cane now occupies much of the land. Other areas 
have been opened up, so that in some places the cultivation 
of maize has actually been extended. This tendency is 
being fostered by the operation of the mechanical unit of 
the Food Production Board. Fresh lands prepared for 
planting by means of these agricultural machines must be 
cultivated in foodstuffs for at least 12 months. The 
increase in ground-nut plantations in 1951-52 was due to 
increased propaganda to encourage this crop with a view 
to increased local oil production. 

A further reason for the reduction in acreage under 
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food crops is that all subsidies were stopped, and minimum 
prices were not guaranteed. Guaranteed minimum prices 
for ground-nuts and maize were re-introduced during the 
year 1951-52. 

The Dependencies of Mauritius also provide a certain 
amount of food. Rodrigues exports to Mauritius some 
700 to 800 cattle, 5,000 to 6,000 goats and sheep and about 
2,500 pigs each year, in addition to about 17,000 poultry, 
some salt fish, red beans, etc. This addition of protein 
food to the Mauritius diet is of considerable importance. 

The Oil Islands produce a certain amount of copra 
which is imported into Mauritius for the preparation of 
refined coconut oil for culinary purposes, of crude oil for 
soap making and poonac (coconut cake) for animal feed- 
ing. During 1951, nearly 1,570 tons of copra were so 
imported, providing 810 tons of refined oil, 130 tons of 
crude oil and 540 tons of copra. There is no doubt that 
if these islands were properly developed a much larger 
quantity of copra could be produced. 


Cash Crops 
Sugar 

Sugar-cane is produced by 27 estates with factories, 
about 200 large planters with over 100 arpents under 
cane and some 16,000 small planters with under 100 
arpents of cane. The latter can be subdivided into 
those with over 10 arpents who employ hired labour and 
others, the vast majority, who rely on family labour and 
sometimes work for wages on the estates. There are in 
addition a number of estates and planters who lease out 
inferior lands to labourers for cultivation. The latter pay 
rent for the land in the form of a decreased allowance of 
sugar per ton cane when the price is being calculated. ~ 
Wage-earners employed in the sugar industry on field work 
number about 60,000 in the crop season and about 50,000 
out of crop. Between 5,000 and 6,000 are employed in the 
sugar factories. 

Mauritius is divided up by the Central Control Board 
into a number of factory areas each with a factory to 
which cane grown in that area must be sent. The Board 
decides on the payment for canes by millers and by 
middlemen to planters and on the adjustment of transport 
rates. The amount paid to planters and millers is allocated 
on the basis of some two-thirds to planters and one-third 
to millers, the payment to individual planters depending 
on the number of tons of cane required to make one of 
sugar in that particular area. All sugar is marketed by 
the Mauritius Sugar Syndicate which distributes proceeds 
to the producers. 

The acreage under cane, production of cane and average 
yields for a number of years are shown below :— 


Average 
yield 
Area Cane Produced per arpent 
Crop harvested *Estates Planters Total harvested 
Year 000 arpentst 000 metric tons 000 metric metric 
tons tons 
1938 124 1,401 1,289 2,690 22 
$1939 125 1,191 931 1,122 18 
1940 124 1,506 1,256 2,762 22 
1941 130 1,482 1,335 2,817 22 
1942 127 1,537 1,265 2,802 23 
1943 112 1,369 1,197 2,566 23 
+1944 105 936 828 1,764 17 
$1945 104 672 577 1,249 12 
1946 121 1,421 1,110 2,531 21 
1947 131 1,506 1,295 2,801 21 
1948 136 1,161 1,508 3,169 23 
1949 144 1,789 1,566 3,355 23 
1950 151 1,985 1,735 3,720 24 
1951 160 2,490 1,865 4,355 28 
1952 165 a ee 4,097 25 


* Estates with factories. 


+ Drought or cyclone years. + One arpent equals 1:04 acres. 


Between 1941 and 1946 estates and large planters were 
required by law to uproot specified acreages of cane to 
grow food crops. 

The extension of irrigation in recent years, together 
with improvements in agricultural technique, have been 
important factors in increasing the island’s sugar output. 

Yields on estates average some 31 tons of cane per 
arpent compared with about 22 tons for planters’ holdings. 
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There were 219 cultivation tractors owned by estates and 
the larger plantations in 1951 and 15 more operated by 
contractors. 

The planting season varies with the locality, the main 
seasons being July-November (petite saison) reaped 
22 months later (now dying out), March-June (moyenne 
saison), and December-February (grande saison). A long 
ratooning cycle is practised, five and sometimes more 
ratoons being taken. The crushing season usually extends 
from July to December. Production is now concentrated 
in 27 factories compared with 30 in 1948 and 56 at the 
end of World War I. In 1951, 6 factories produced over 
25,000 tons of sugar each and of the remaining 21, 10 
produced over 15,000 tons. The largest single factory 
output was nearly 36,000 tons sugar and the smallest 
8,400 tons. Mauritius sugar ranges between 98° and 
98-5° polarisation, higher than any other colonial producers. 
During the five years up to 1951 the sugar crop increased 
by 39 per cent or approximately 7-8 per cent per annum. 
The output of sugar, tons cane required to make one ton 
sugar, and average extraction rates for a series of years 
are shown below. 











Sar PRODUCTION 1938-1952 


THE COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


AVERAGE MANUFACTURING COSTS AND 
AVERAGE TOTAL COST OF PRODUCTION OF 
SUGAR PER METRIC TON FOR 1938-1950 


Manufacturing costs(a) Total cost of production (b) 
(Values ex-factory) 


Crop Raw White Raw White 
Year Sugar Sugar Sugar Sugar 
Rs. per metric ton Rs. per metric ton 

1938 23-20. 27:14 106-31 108-34 
1939 27-16 37:96 131-89 146-16 
1940 26°34 32-77 127-48 140-84 
1941 27-65 34°51 131-79 146-14 
1942 29-69 42:16 139-41 162-95 
1943 36-23 46:16 151-03 174-74 
1944 54-99 79-50 228-90 281-07 
1945 73-82 101-53 334-63 365-00 
1946 50-94 64-40 232-80 270-27 
1947 55-29 239-22 

1948 60-33 258-80 

1949 64-90 274-50 

1950 63°10 290-93 


(a) The manufacturing costs include a proportion of overhead 
expenses and transport ; 

(b) The total cost of production includes labour, other 
expenses, depreciation and planters’ canes bought and 
excludes taxes, interests and selling expenses. 








White Total Percentage Tons Cane Sugar 
Metric Metric Metric consumed per ton extracted 
Crop Year tons tons tons locally Sugar percent Cane 
1938 39,917 279,778 319,695 35 8-40 11-95 
*1939 32,741 196,151 228,892 5-1 9-26 10°81 
1940 38,375 276,402 314,777 3-5 8-77 11-45 
1941 46,733 276,308 323,041 39 8-70 11-49 
1942 64,097 264,726 328,823 45 8-47 11-81 
1943 36,210 271,675 307,885 6:4 8-26 12-11 
*1944 37,075 161,843 198,918 10-0 8-85 11-31 
. #1945 13,751 124,742 138,493 13-7 9-01 11-14 
1946 39,296 251,662 290,958 6°5 8-70 11-50 
1947 29,278 318,309 347,587 5:5 8-05 12-45 
1948 18,272 374,098 392,370 47 8-08 12-42 
1949 11,614 404,415 416,029 46 8-06 12-40 
1950 12,620 444,106 456,726 48 8-14 12-28 
1951 11,018 473 "078 484,096 42 9-01 11-10 
1952 F . 467,846 08 8°76 11-48 
‘* Cyclone or drought years. 
SUGAR PRODUCTION 1947-1950-FINANCIAL RESULTS 
1947§ 1948§ 1950§ 
Costs Profits | Costs Profits Costs Profits 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION 
(SUGAR-CANE) 
Total value (ex-field)* 
of canes produced for 
manufacture . 46,709 62,909 
Cost of transport of 
canes (to factory) 12,416 17,878 
Profits to growers 21,140 32,308 
Total cost of cane... 67,175 80,265 94,182 113,095 
SECONDARY PRODUCTION 
(Cane SuGar) 
Total manufacturing costs 
of sugar (ex-factory). . 19,219 23,629 25,352 28,532 
Total cost (ex-factory) of 
sugar manufactured. . 103,894 119,534 141,627 
Cost of transport of suet 
(to docks) oe a 2,970 3,144 3,303 
Profits to millerst 13,314 15,114 22,244 
Total cost of production 
of sugar (in docks) .. 70,584 85,724 98,422 112,622 
Total profits to producers 30,703 34,454 39,370 54,552 
Valuet of the total pro- ; 
duction (in docks) .. 101,287 120,178 137,792 167,174 
Sales services (Syndicate, 
Brokers, Shippers) .. 1,986 2,433 2,618 3,183 
Storage and shipping 
services (docks and 
stevedoring) . 2,399 2,968 3,006 3,502 
Taxes and duties (includ- 
ing redemption of 
Government loans) . 855 1,31] 1,117 1,131 
Reserve Funds . 11,623 13,203 13,981 15,305 
Loss on production (at 
export) aa = 134 722 997 
Total value of production 118,150 140,227 159,236 191,292 
*Includes cutting, loading, weighing and field supervision. +Gross working profit. 
§Crop year. 


gi.e. value to producers. 
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Since the end of the war, extensive projects for re- 
conditioning and improving the factories and transport 
systems have been put into effect. 

The total amount spent in this connection as at Dec- 
ember 31st, 1950, was Rs.93-5 million including the value 
of plant on order. 

The total amount which will be spent to complete the 
rehabilitation, re-equipment and modernisation of the 
factories is estimated at Rs.117-5 million. 


ESTIMATED INDEBTEDNESS OF THE SUGAR 


INDUSTRY AS AT 3list MAY, 1951 
In Rupees 
1. Amount due on loans free of interest made 
in terms of Ord. 24 of 1930 : 
Balance at May 31st, 1952 500,393 
2. Amount due on Hurricane Loan 1931 
(Ord. 16 of 1931): 
Balance at May 31st, 1952 1,333,031 
3. Amount due on Hurricane Loan 1945 
(Ord 2 of 1945) : 
(i) Art. 6 (1) (a) Buildings, 2,432,518 
(ii) Art. 6 (1) (6) Plantations, 12, 104, 886 
Total at May 31st, 1951 14,537,404 
4. Amount due to pepiculveel font, at Mey 
31st, 1951 .. F 17,854,831 * 
5. Rehabilitation ian (Ord. 24 of 1048) 
Balance at May 3st, 1951 = 4,869,572 
6. Other debts (approximate figures) 29,000,000 
68,095,231 





* Excludes loans made to the Tea Industry but includes small 
loans made to concerns engaged in mixed farming such as cane 
and tobacco, cane and aloe, cane and forestry. 


The Cyclone and Drought Insurance Fund, for the 
compulsory insurance of sugar-cane crops against cyclones 
and drought, was set up under Ordinance 53 of 1946. 
The fund is administered and controlled by a Board 
consisting of 3 official and 3 unofficial members, together 
with three others representing the millers, the planters and 
the small planters. All the members are appointed by the 
Governor. 

The assets of the fund consist of 70 per cent of the 
assets of the General Cyclone and Drought Reserve Fund 
(see below), a compulsory annual premium fixed at 6 per 
cent of the value of the average quantity of sugar accruing 
during the three preceding normal years, and any interest 
accruing from these assets. At December 31st, 1952, the bal- 
ance standing to the credit of the fund was Rs.44,553,372, 
and during the previous year receipts amounted to 
Rs.14,679,891 and expenditure to Rs.36,331. 

The General Cyclone and Drought Reserve Fund was 
established under Ordinance 35 of 1949, and it is adminis- 
tered and controlled by the Accountant-General. The 
assets of the fund are made up of all payments of interest 
by the sugar industry on loans made to it by the Govern- 
ment of Mauritius out of the loan of £800,000 and the 
grant of £500,000 made by H.M.G. in 1945-46; all 
repayments by the sugar industry to the Government 
of the capital loaned to it out of the above grant of 
£500,000 ; and the interest accruing from the above assets. 

Seventy per cent of the amount credited to the fund is 
allocated to the Cyclone and Drought Insurance Fund, 
and the remaining 30 per cent is available for grants to the 
needy owners of huts damaged or destroyed in a cyclone. 
During the financial year 1949-50 receipts totalled 
Rs.3,177,937, and payments Rs.2,124,556. The balance 
remaining in the fund at the end of June 1952 was 
Rs.1,329,530. 

Other funds to meet the needs of the sugar industry 
are the Rehabilitation Fund, the Labour Welfare Fund, 
and the Price Stabilisation Fund. These funds are financed 
by a cess on sugar sold to the Ministry of Food levied 
since 1948. The levies amount to :— 


(i) One shilling per cwt. to be paid into the Rehabilita- 
tion Fund ; 


(ii) Sixpence per cwt. to be paid into the Labour Welfare 
Fund ; and 


(iii) One shilling and three pence per cwt. from which is 
paid the annual premium on Cyclone and Drought 
Insurance, with the balance being paid into the 
Price Stabilisation Fund. 


The funds are kept by the Accountant-General, but the 
administration and distribution of each of them is 
entrusted to committees. 

The Rehabilitation Fund has a committee of 7 
members, 5 of whom are nominated by the Chamber 
of Agriculture, the other two being representatives of 
Government and appointed by the Governor. The 
purpose of the fund is to assist individual producers in 
meeting expenditure incurred for the restoration and re- 
equipment of their factories and rolling stock. In order 
to assist small planters this fund is shortly to be divided 
into a Factory Rehabilitation Fund and a Planters’ 
Rehabilitation Fund and the amounts of money accruing 
from the cess of 1s. per cwt. will be divided between the 
two funds in the proportion 82:18. The balance in the 
Rehabilitation Fund account in October 1951 was 
Rs.6,832,944. 

The Labour Welfare Fund is managed by a committee 
of members appointed by the Governor which shall not 
exceed 14 in number. The purpose of the fund is to 
undertake various works and services for the improvement 
of the welfare of the workers in the industry. Social 
Welfare Centres have been established from the fund’s 
moneys, and Rs.200,000 has been made available for an 
experimental housing scheme. In October 1951 the balance 
standing to the credit of the fund was Rs.10,009,161. 

The Price Stabilisation Fund has a committee of 7 
members, 5 nominated by the Chamber of Agriculture and 
2 representatives of Government. The purpose of the 
fund is to supplement the price of sugar whenever the 
price paid to the producer shall fall below the industry’s 
average production costs. Up to 1951 there has always 
been a balance available, after paying the insurance 
premium of 44 per cent from the Is. 3d. cess, to pay into 
this fund, but in 1952 owing to the increased value of the 
crop the 44 per cent premium exceeded 1s. 3d. per cwt. 
and no balance was available for the Stabilisation Fund 
whose assets in October 1951 stood at Rs.3,497,076. 

All sugar was sold to the United Kingdom Ministry of 
Food from 1940 until the end of the 1952 season. The 
Mauritius Sugar Syndicate acts as the selling agent for all 
Mauritius planters. Under the Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement which came into full operation on January Ist, 
1953, and which extends to 1960, the United Kingdom has 
undertaken to purchase annually 335,000 tons of Mauritius 
sugar at a reasonably remunerative price annually 
negotiated under a formula written into the agreement. 
The remainder of Mauritius production is sold in the 
free market, and is normally attracted to the preferential 
markets of Canada and United Kingdom. In the event of 
a new International Sugar Agreement being concluded, 
Mauritius would limit total exports to 470,000 tons 
annually. 

Prices paid under contract for sugar of 96° polarisation 
in recent years have been :— 


per ton 

£ os. d. 
1946-47 19 10 0 
1947-48 24 5 0 
1948 27 5 0 
1949 27 5 0 
1950 Ms ox 33 30 10 O 
1951 Pe re et 3217 6 
1952 38 10 O 
1953 42 6 8 


As Mauritius sugar is of a high degree of polarisation 
(98°-983°) an additional payment is made in respect 
of this. 

The quantities of sugar exported and f.o.b. value are 
shown below for the years 1939-1951. The values shown 
exclude the value of Sugar Quota Certificates, i.e., of 
colonial special preferences. 
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Sugar Exports 
Calendar Quantity Value 

Year metric tons Rs. 

1938 292,873 32,777,092 
1939 294,605 36,783,483 
1940 260,477 31,258,299 
1941 363,203 55,833,848 
1942 263,245 42,785,973 
1943 299,726 54,252,042 
1944 259,228 51,366,616 
1945 134,087 35,704,857 
1946 233,751 68,187,760 
1947 297,783 89,758,970 
1948 385,844 132,437,691 
1949 434,756 156,089,465 
1950 359,107 142,152,126 
1951 505,628 220,848,294 
1952 469,748 232,872,960 


The approximate value of preference certificates excluded 
from the above figures was :— 


Year 000 Rupees 
1938 4,900 
1939 4,900 
1940 4,750 
1941 4,750 
1942 4,854 
1943 4,880 
1944 4,875 
1945 4,838 
1946 4,850 
1947 4,793 
1948 4,793 
1949 4,830 
1950 5,260 
1951 5,548 
1952 6,111 


The total export value per ton for a series of years (f.0.b. 
+special preference) is shown below. The quantities and 
values on which it is based differ from those given in the 
previous table as the figures below are based on crop and 
not on calendar years. 


Total Export Value* Index 
rupees per 1938-39 

Crop Year metric ton =100 
1938 131.0 100 
1939 150.2 115 
1940 168.1 128 
1941 168.4 129 
1942 196.7 150 
1943 198.3 151 
1944 257.8 197 
1945 378.3 289 
1946 287.9 220 
1947 335.4 256 
1948 353.7 270 
1949 377.1 288 
1950 413.4 316 
1951 466.0 356 


(*f.0.b.+ special preference) 


By-products of the Sugar Industry 


Bagasse is at present used entirely as a fuel in the sugar 
factories. Of the output of molasses, some 50 per cent is 
used in the fields as a fertiliser, 25 per cent goes into 
alcohol and fertilisers and 25 per cent is exported. 

The future of the alcohol industry appears somewhat 
obscure. Some few years ago there was little export 
market for Mauritius alcohol, but Jater prospects re- 
covered and during 1951 over 6,593,053 litres of alcohol 
were exported, but demand has since declined. 

A company was formed during 1951 to export molasses 
and it is expected that up to 25,000 tons may be exported 
annually, Two tanks, each of 8,000 tons capacity, have 


been erected at Port Louis, and the company owns a 
fleet of tanker lorries each of 5 tons capacity. In 1951, 
126,000 metric tons of molasses was produced. It is largely 
used as a fertilizer. The export of large quantities of 
molasses may affect the island’s requirements of potash 
fertilizers, as each ton of molasses contains approximately 
40 kgs. of potash (K,0). It will therefore be necessary to 
import about one ton of muriate to replace the potash 
exported in 15 tons of molasses. 

The possibility of developing other by-products of 
sugar manufacture is being investigated, but these investi- 
gations are still in the exploratory stage. 


Other Industrial Crops 
Aloe Fibre 

Fibre extracted from the leaves of the aloe plant 
(Furcrocea giganta) is used partly for the manufacture of 
bags in Mauritius and partly exported as raw fibre. About 
2,000 tons of fibre is produced annually. Up to 1949 all 
aloe grew wild but regular planting began in that year and 
planted area now amounts to 2,750 acres. From prelim- 
inary results it is hoped that these plantations will yield 
between one and two tons of dry fibre per annum. Wild 
growth varies very much in density from place to place, 
and until recently suffered from very severe competition 
from Cordia macrostachya. Two insects from the British 
West Indies have been released, Schematiza cordiae, a leaf- 
eating insect, and Eurytoma sp., a seed-eating insect, 
and these two insects have virtually reduced this pest 
to insignificance, with the result that the fibre plants have 
been able to make vigorous growth. Many of the planta- 
tions are not yet in production but the total quantity of 
fibre being produced is increasing yearly; the yearly 
production is still far below the record figure of 3,100 tons 
in 1900. The production in 1951 was 1,880 tons of fibre, 
43 tons of tow and 110 tons of cuttings. 

Much of this fibre is used for making bags, filter press 
cloth, twine, etc., for the sugar industry, and the fibre 
industry has received a big impetus by the drawing up of 
a tripartite agreement between sugar millers, the hemp 
producers and the Government Sack Factory. The present 
factory can only produce a little over 1,000,000 bags of 
80-kg. capacity per annum, but steps are being taken to 
enlarge the factory to produce about 2,500,000 bags 
annually. Orders for the necessary machinery were 
placed in January 1951, and it was hoped that it would 
be installed and ready to start production early in 1953. 

The consumption of fibre at the Government Sack 
Factory and products made in the period 1948 to 1951 
are shown on page 166. 

All fibre surplus to the requirements of the Government 
Sack Factory is allowed to be exported. When the new 
unit has started operations, there will probably be no 
exportable surplus for some time. In 1951, 626 metric 
tons of fibre were exported. 

To encourage the production of more aloe fibre funds 
are being made available for advances to producers to 
help to finance plantations and improve the fibre mills. 
Attempts are being made to devise an automatic de- 
corticator, to reduce costs of production. 


Tea 

The total area under tea, which is grown on the well- 
watered uplands, was about 2,210 acres at the end of 1951*, 
and permits have been issued for further areas to be 
planted. One limiting factor to the extension of areas has 
been the difficulty of getting seed of good jat. However, 
this difficulty was expected to be eased as the seed-bearers 
planted by the Department of Agriculture from Manipuri 
seed from Malaya came into production. 

In 1950 production amounted to 749,193 lbs. (a record 
yield at the time) and in 1952, it reached 885,500 Ibs. of 
made tea, about five times as much as was made in 1940. 
This quantity of tea is greater than the annual local 
consumption, and over 129,000 Ibs. were exported in 
1951, mainly to the United Kingdom and France. 

Tea production and imports for a series of years have 
been as follows :— 


* About one-quarter of this acreage is cultivated by peasants. 
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Area Production Imports 

acres metric tons metric tons 
1940 1,086 69-5 99-4 
1945 2,009 165-0* 29°5 
1946 2,009 216°4 72:2 
1947 2,009 235-4 17-4 
1948 2,031 280-0 57:7 
1949 2,077 300-3 16:2 
1950 2,174 342-3 39-5 
1951 2,211 384-3 21:5 

*Cyclone. 


There are five tea factories and considerable improvements 
are being made to them, for there were ones which were not 
suitable for producing tea fit for export. One has been 
completely rebuilt, and others are in course of recon- 
struction. 

Investigational work is being continued on the two 
experimental stations at Crown Land Wooton and 
Parc-aux-Cerfs, and commercial plantations by Govern- 
ment have been started at Midlands, where it is proposed 
to plant up to 500 acres. 


Tobacco 

Tobacco grown under permit from the Tobacco Board 
is produced mainly for the local market, and therefore 
the quantity produced is determined by local requirements. 
At the end of 1950, stocks had fallen considerably, so 
increased acreages were planted in 1951, and further in- 
creases were allotted for 1952. In 1950 extra lands were 
planted to provide some leaf tobacco for export to the 
United Kingdom and Madagascar, and in all some 
75,000 kilos of a value of about Rs.260,000 were exported. 
In 1951, nearly 6,000 kgs. valued at about Rs.13,000 were 
exported to Holland. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION, 1950 AND 1951 


Unit 1950 













Area cultivated to tobacco 147 
Quantity of leaf tobacco De 

duced 486,000 
Value of tobacco produced 1,358,000 
Amount of local leaf used 

for manufacture .. 407,000 
Amount of leaf imported 

for manufacture .. . 100,000 
Excise collected on local 

grown leaf Sa ise 4,789,000 





Ginger 

Ginger is grown in some parts of the Colony, and in 
1951, 75 arpents were under cultivation, compared with 
85 in the previous year. The yield is roughly 5-5 tons per 
arpent and the crop in 1951 was about 400 tons. Of this 
amount 125-5 tons were sold through the Ginger Co- 
operative Marketing Society and about 150 tons were 
kept for seed. The net value of the produce sold by the 
Society was Rs.38,730. 


Livestock 

A livestock census was carried out in 1950, so that there 
%& now an accurate up-to-date picture of the livestock 
industry. The main trends are shown in the following 
table :— 


This table clearly shows that the regulations preventing 
the slaughter of heifers and cows of the milk breed except 
on humane grounds or if they have become useless for 
breeding as a result of disease or old age, are having a 
beneficial effect. It is necessary to point out that the 
increase is even more significant than the numbers show, 
as a large number of young bulls under two years old are 
being slaughtered because of the scarcity of meat. This 
is well shown by the fact that in the 1950 census there were 
only 4,738 young bulls with under two teeth, whilst the 
corresponding figure for heifers was 8,538. 

Under present conditions, the yield of milk from the 
‘*Creole’’ milk cow is low and probably does not exceed 
on the average three litres per day. With good management, 
better feeding, etc., there is good evidence to show that the 
yield can be easily increased by well over 100 per cent. One 
of the chief difficulties is that of providing a balanced 
foodstuff at a price sufficiently cheap to interest the 
**one-cow’’ man. It is estimated that the daily production 
of milk in the Colony is of the order of 45,000 litres, which 
at current selling prices is worth Rs.6,500,000 per annum. 
If to this is added the value of the discarded animals 
for production of meat, the annual value of the cattle 
industry must be over Rs.7,000,000 which probably makes 
it the second most important agricultural industry in the 
Colony. 

There has not been much expansion of pig and sheep 
rearing, but the number of goats has been greatly increased, 
having almost doubled in the past 10 years. So far there is 
no evidence of their having caused any increased erosion, 
or damage to vegetation. Goat meat is very much 
appreciated by certain classes of the local population, and 
this large number of goats must form a very valuable 
addition to the meat supplies of the island. Little or no 
use is made of the goat population as a milk producer, 
probably because the local breed does not produce much 
more milk than is necessary for the kids—generallv twins, 
and sometimes triplets. Six does and two bucks of the 
Anglo-Nubian breed have been imported from England 
to attempt to improve the milking qualities of the local 
breed. If this can be done on a large scale, a very valuable 
addition to the milk supply should result. 

If it is assumed that approximately one-third of the 
total goat population is slaughtered each year, and that 
the value per head is Rs.30, then the total value of all 
goats slaughtered would be about Rs.500,000. 

A very important by-product of the livestock industry 
is farmyard manure and goat or sheep manure. Cattle 
may produce up to 10 tons of manure per annum, so that 
probably something in the region of 350,000 tons a year 
is produced which at a value of Rs.10 per ton would make 
the total value about Rs.3,500,000. 

Although the livestock industry is comparatively small, 
it is a factor of great importance in the economy of the 
island. The value of the chief animal products is about 
Rs.11,000,000. 


Forestry 

The forested areas of the Colony are confined to the 
islands of Mauritius and Rodrigues, and the table on page 
164 gives the approximate acreages of the various type of 
forested or wooded land in each. 


(i) Crown Forest lands are managed by the Forest 
Department. 

(ii) Pas Geometriques Lands comprise an interrupted 
coastal strip of land some 250 (French) feet in width 


NUMBERS OF LIVESTOCK 






Herd and 
Milk Breed Draught Total Sheep 





Small Stock 





* Not available. 
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Type 





(i) Crown (Forest) Lands .. 
(ii) Pas Geometriques Lands 

(iii) Mountain Reserves 

(iv) River Reserves .. we ot a 
(v) Privately owned forest and scrub lands 





around the perimeter of the island. Originally 
reserved for defence purposes, these lands are now 
leased in small lots, and managed principally for 
the raising of artificial plantations of Casuarina 
equisetifolia, with the production of fodder grasses 
a subsidiary object of management. Under the 
conditions of the leases a fixed portion of the 
Casuarina timber crop belongs to Government. 


(iii) Mountain and River Reserves are entirely privately 

& owned lands, reserved by Ordinance, the former 

(iv) to protect the headwaters of streams, to regulate 
the direct run-off of rain and to control erosion, 
the latter for the protection of stream banks and 
the provision of shade over water courses with 
a view to restricting the breeding of mosquitoes 
as an anti-malarial measure. 


(v) Privately-owned forest and scrub lands are estimated 
to contain approximately 5,000 acres of forest land 
and 93,000 acres of low-grade scrub and grass land 
over which the owners have unrestricted right of 
usage. These lands are exploited for forest produce 
—small timber, fuel, and charcoal—but are not 
under any regular system of management. 


The areas of land under forest or scrub land represent 
41 per cent and 12 per cent of the estimated land surfaces 
of Mauritius and Rodrigues, 460,800 acres (720 sq. miles) 
and 26,000 acres (40-6 sq. miles) respectively. 

Productive forestry is for all practical purposes confined 
to Mauritius, where terrain, climate, and the heavy demands 
of a large and steadily increasing population provide more 
suitable conditions for the practice of economic forestry 
than are present in the smaller island of Rodrigues, where 
forestry operations have had as their primary objection 
the protection of the surviving low-grade scrub forests in 
the interests of the island’s water supplies. Attempts to 
improve the forests of Rodrigues by means of artificially- 
created plantations in suitable localities have met with no 
real measure of success, and it is principally from coastal 
plantations of Casuarina equisetifolia that the island’s 
limited timber requirements are being provided. The 
coastal Casuarina plantations and the remaining scrub 
forests provide timber for domestic purposes and for the 
agricultural and fishing industries. At the present time 
demands for constructional timber are small, and fuel, 
together with small house posts and rafters are the 
principal products of the forests, yielding a revenue of 
approximately Rs.13,480 in 1950-51. 

The Crown Forest Estate comprises approximately 
67,000 acres (104-7 sq. miles) of which more than 85 per 
cent (57,000 acres) lies within the high rainfall belts 
(100 inches-175 inches or more per annum) at elevations 
exceeding 1,000 feet on the elevated plateau and mountain 
ranges which form the watersheds of principal river 
systems of the island. The remaining 15 per cent (approxi- 
mately 10,000 acres) lies within the main cane-producing 
zones of Mauritius, at elevations varying from sea-level to 
1,000 feet, with a rainfall of from 30 inches-60 inches per 
annum. ; 

Productive and potentially productive forests (estimated 
to cover approximately 35,000 acres) consist of approxi- 
mately 24,000 acres of pole and scrub forests and some 
11,000 acres of young and old plantations of very variable 
quality, of which it is estimated that not more than 
8,600 acres can be classed as satisfactory plantations. The 
pole and scrub forests are comprised mainly of exotics, 


Approximate Acreage 


Mauritius 
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FOREST LANDS 

















Total Acreage Remarks 
1,800 Partly productive 
300 Largely productive 


Privately owned lands 

protected by Ordinances 
Unprotected and partly 
productive 





Principally <‘‘Privet” (Ligustrum spp.) and ‘Chinese 
Guava” (Psidium spp.) with a mixture of indigenous 
species varying from 10 per cent to 70 per cent of the crop. 
The plantations are composed wholly of exotics—various 
pines, Cryptomeria Japonica, Juniperus Bedfordiana, various 
eucalyptus and Araucaria Cunninghamii. Forests included 
within the above category are generally accessible, and 
capable of being economically developed. 

Unproductive forests and forests with a low productive 
potential include areas classified as Mountain Reserves 
which are largely inaccessible and mostly unproductive ; 
areas classified as National Reserves comprising the best 
of the remnants of the primaeval indigenous High Forest, 
at present earmarked for preservation in perpetuity ; and 
areas classified as ‘‘already leased’’, comprising Crown 
Forest Lands set aside for specific purposes and leased to 
the military authorities, the Food Production Board, 
Township Boards or managed (under leases) in the same 
way as Pas Geometriques lands. 

While it is not yet possible to define accurately the 
acreages of different forest types, three main types are 
clearly distinguishable. These are :— 


(a) Forests in which endemic species preponderate, 
comprising both high-level moist and low-level dry 
types of (i) high forest, and (ii) pole and scrub forests. 


(6) Pole-scrub forests in which exotic species prepon- 
derate. These are estimated to cover roughly 
35,000 acres and are characterised by an extremely 
dense and vigorous growth of two principal exotic 
species, “Privet” (Ligustrum spp.) and ‘Chinese 
Guava’”’ (Psidium spp.), both capable of achieving 
small tree size. 


(c) Plantations of exotics. About 8,600 acres of well- 
stocked plantations have been created at all eleva- 
tions, in both the comparatively dry low lands and 
in the heavy rainfall belts of the elevated plateau. 


No data is available to permit of any accurate assessment 
of the productive capacity of the forests. The annual 
forestry programmes covering exploitation and regenera- 
tion of the forests have never been regulated by the 
detailed prescriptions of a working plan, and have been 
governed principally by the availability of funds. Domestic 
and industria! needs in constructional timber and fuel are 
met largely from old plantations and the scrub forests by 
the harvesting of severely damaged timber crops, and 
trees blown down by cyclones, of which there is still a 
very heavy legacy in all parts of the island. These 
operations, together with the availability of funds, regulate 
the annual regeneration programme. It will be noted that 
rents derived from the lease of shooting and fishing rights 
in Crown Lands produced a revenue of Rs.41,430, while 
Pas Geometriques returns accounted for Rs.43,190 in 
1951. 

Timber imports during 1950-51 amounted to 310,200 
cubic feet valued at Rs.1,757,323, of which more than one- 
half came from the Straits Settlement and most of the rest 
from Western Australia, Siam, Singapore, Sweden and 
Burma. 

The imported timbers comprise Dipterocarpus (Gurjun) 
from Siam, Dipterocarpus and Shorea spp. from Malaya, 
Eucalyptus from Australia, and Teak from Burma. They 
meet the demands for better constructional timber than is 
available locally, and in the pre-war years imports exceeded 
by a considerable margin the consumption of local timber. 
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FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 
SUMMARY OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE—1951 











Revenue 






Rupees 
1,035,572 
39,842 


(1) Sale of Forest Produce Ghee fuel ond 
minor forest produce) a 


(ii) Sale by Auction 











(iii) Shooting and Fishing Leases—Rents 


(iv) Pas Geometriques (Sale of trees Pelenging 
to Government under leases) es 
Miscellaneous au 


41,430 






43,190 
8,000 





1,168,034 


Total output of timber and wood fuel in 1951 was: 


PRODUCTION OF TIMBER AND 
WOOD FUEL, 1951 





Unit 
Timber: 
Cubic metres (round 
timber) 8,692 8,060 16,752 
Wood Fuel: 
Cubic metres (solid) 37,789 7,250 45,039 





There is a small number of manufacturing industries 
which depend on the island’s forest resources for raw 
material, including one match factory and 26 saw-mills. 
The match factory purchased 9,920 cubic feet of Pine 
logs and output was 36,212 gross boxes in 1951. 

Outdoor workers directly or indirectly employed in 
forestry and closely allied operations, include labourers 
employed by the Forest Department on silvicultural and 
exploitation operations including charcoal production, 
and those employed by Pas Geometriques lessees, and 
owners of private forest lands. The numbers of labourers 
employed either whole-time or part-time is estimated at 
approximately 4,000 persons. 


Fisheries 


Mauritius has hitherto always obtained its supply of 
fresh fish from its own waters. These are very rich in 
fish, a great number of species being represented, but 
wrasses and parrot fish, unicorn and surgeon fish, sea 
basses and snappers are the most abundant. 

Some years ago fishing on the north-east bank (200 
sq. miles) was very extensive but has declined steadily in 
the course of the last few decades. At the present time 
the catch is almost entirely obtained from the lagoons and 
neighbouring waters (125 sq. miles) which normally yield 
15-16 tons per square mile per year, thanks to their re- 
plenishment from the deeper waters of the insular shelf, 
to which many species migrate temporarily every year to 
spawn or to escape the winter cooling of inshore waters. 

A substantial increase of catch from inshore waters is 
not expected as fishing is already intensively practised 
with great skill by the 1,850 local fishermen ; seine nets, 
basket traps and lines are the implements used and are 
the most suitable for the lagoon and reef. 

The fishing trade in Mauritius is mostly in the hands of 
Indian fishmongers who generally own the craft and act 
as bankers to the fishermen. The fishmongers either sell 
in the main inland markets or distribute their fish to 
hawkers who supply the villages. 


(vii) Miscellaneous 


Expenditure 
























: i . Rupees 
(@) Administrative charges 491,898 
(ii) Exploitation of Forest Produce (1,641,000 
solid cubic feet of timber and fuel) a 
ae Prod 413,003 
aed oe ne roduce 169,189 
(iv) Roads and Buildings 43,765 
(v) Surveys and delimitations .. 11,277 
(vi) Regeneration : 
(a) New Plantations, 1,105 acres (in- 
cluding 47 acres R/Reserves; and 
(b) Cultural operations .. 2 : 100,441 











ToraL EXPENDITURE 1,232,422 





Yearly catch from local waters (27 main landing 
stations only) 
Metric tons 


1945 1,141 
1946 1,529 
1947 1,455 
1948 1,613 
1949 1,398 
1950 1,483 
1951 1,507 
1952... 1,648 
Total estimated annual catch 

Controlled catch (average) 1,500 
Fish retained by fishermen 180 

Fish landed at uncontrolled 
stations Si 200 

Fish landed by non-profes- 

sional fishermen and retained 
by them 120 
Total 2,000 


The present supply of fish is insufficient to meet the 
requirements of an ever-increasing population. It is 
considered that another 2,000 tons would be easily 
absorbed. 

The Government granted loans amounting to about 
£110,000 to a local company formed to fish the extensive 
banks of the South Indian Ocean, which lie a few hundreds 
of miles to the north of Mauritius. A survey financed 
from the Colonial Development and Welfare Funds has 
recently been made of these banks which are well known 
for abundance of fish. 

A new fishing company has acquired one fishing steam 
vessel equipped with refrigeration and quick freezing ; 
the conversion of this ship was completed in 1950 and 
operations were started early in that year. The catch is 
available, gutted and frozen, to the main markets. 
Increased cold storage accommodation is also being 
provided for ashore. 

It is hoped to increase the local catch by a few hundred 
tons by encouraging a return to deep sea fishing on the 
banks which prolong the insular shelf at the north-east 
and south-west. The use of Diesel engines to propel the 
fishing pinnaces will probably make this type of fishing a 
paying proposition. 


Manufactures 

While the production and processing of sugar are by 
far the most important economic activities in the Colony, 
both in the agricultural and industrial fields, there is a 
fairly wide range of lesser manufacturing activity. 
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The table below shows the number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments and numbers employed in some of the more 
important ‘‘secondary’’ industries. 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND 
EMPLOYMENT IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES, 1951 













No. of 
Establish- 


Sugar Factory. . 
Aloe Fibre 
Tea Factory 
Soap Factory .. 
Match Factory 
Oil Production 
Salt Pans 






N 


Vinegar Factory : 
Medicine and Drugs .. 
Gold and Silver 
Tobacco Factory 
Bakeries 


Tanneries sie 
Furniture manufacture 


* Of whom about 350 are craftsmen working on their own. 
+ Excluding workers in cloth and sack factories. 


Output in some of these industries is shown below. 


_— 
QNdnunudwwracow 


N 





3.8 


The Aloe Fibre industry is one of the oldest in the Colony 
(see page 162). The fibre of the aloe plant is used in the 
manufacture of bags and sacks and filter press cloth for 
the sugar industry, although some raw fibre is exported. 
In 1951 there were 42 factories in operation producing 
just over 2,000 tons of raw fibre, but the growth of this 
industry in recent years can be seen from the following 
table :— 

PRODUCTION OF RAW FIBRE 


Production 
(metric tons) 





No. of 
Factories 





2,001 (prov.) 





In 1932 a Government spinning and weaving factory was 
established which is capable of manufacturing about one- 
and a half million bags annually out of some 1,200 tons 
of raw fibre, but this is only sufficient to meet about one- 
fifth of the sugar industry’s requirements (see page 162). 

Details of the other secondary industries which engage 
in the processing of agricultural commodities will be 
found in previous sections of this chapter. 

Besides the above principal industries, there are several 
manufactures and plants whose products are intended for 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 





Aloe Fibre (raw) . 


Alcohol for export 
Tobacco Leaf... 


‘ines ie ” 
Sacks (Aloe fibre). . 
Cloth ee Be: 


Fibre processed 
Number of bags each of '80-kg capacity 
Amount of filter press cloth 

Other cloth (sacking) .. 

Yarn for twine making 


The Sugar-cane crop is milled in 27 factories which 
operate mainly from about June to December, and the 
factories range in capacity from about 200,000 tons of 
cane handled in the season down to about 60,000. Details 
of output, etc., are given in the earlier part of this chapter. 

The Distilling of high degree alcohol from the molasses 
obtained as residue from the manufacture of sugar is an 
important and remunerative by-product of the sugar 
industry. The total quantity of molasses available for 
distillation at the end of the sugar manufacturing process 
depends on the size of the sugar crop. In 1951 the output 
of alcohol from the 9 distilleries was 107,000 hectolitres. 
Most of this alcohol was either exported in its pure state 
or converted into various commercial spirits such as rum, 
power alcohol, stove spirits, drugs and perfumes. Exports 
of alcohol in recent years have been as follows :— 


EXPORTS OF ALCOHOL 


Year Hectolitres | Value Rs. million 
1946 26 
1947 3-8 
1948 3-7 
1949 4:2 
1950 26 
1951 50 





metric tons 
hectolitres 


metric tons 















local consumption. Most of these industries have been 
striving to compete with the imported commodity. The 
scarcity of essential supplies during the war gave a great 
impetus to those local industries which were not hampered 
by lack of raw materials, e.g., the salt industry, which now 
furnishes practically the whole of the local needs. 

Salt Production. The first salt works of Mauritius date 
back from the days of the French occupation. The salt 
pans are for the most part located on the western sea- 
board, the driest district of the island. The salt is nowadays 
collected in paved pans and after being ground appears to 
be first-class marketable product. There are in all 9 different 
local concerns operating 10 salt pans. The area of these 
salt works vary from about 2 to 40 acres. This industry 
employs 10 artisans and 85 unskilled men with some 
60 women and juveniles. Production amounted in 1951 
to 3,400 tons and in favourable years may rise to 4,000 tons. 
The wholesale market value of this produce varies annually 
between Rs.255,000 and Rs.400,000. 

Lime Manufacture. Production of lime in Mauritius 
is linked with sugar manufacture, being the principal 
agent in the juice clarifying process. Lime is moreover 
employed as fertilizer in agriculture. It is also generally 
used in the building trade and in the tanning industry. 
It is produced from corals in stone kilns located near the 
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sea-board. In 1951, there were 23 kilns in operation, 
yielding about 25,000 tons of lime of different quality 
according to the purposes for which it is sold. Of these 
kilns only one is a modern patent continuous vertical type. 
Wood is generally used as fuel in these kilns, though a 
number also use coal. This industry gave employment to 
about 180 artisans, some 100 unskilled men and 260 
women and juveniles in 1951. 

Saw-mills. The timber industry was flourishing in 
Mauritius under the Dutch, the French and the early 
British occupation of the island which was, at that time, 
covered by large forests of excellent wood. The timber was 
mostly used in the construction and repairs of houses and 
ships. The wasteful methods used and the extension of 
sugar-cane cultivation in the course of time greatly depleted 
local timber supplies, and timber had to be imported from 
Europe and Asia, principally from the Malay Peninsula. 
The shortage of imported timber during the war, however, 
gave considerable impetus to the local production of 
building timber. It was, however, impossible to meet the 
total requirements from local sources and a severe shortage 
of timber resulted. The number of saw-mills in the island 
increased to 15 in 1947 and again to 27 in 1950, 2 of which 
are at present owned and operated by the Department of 
Forestry. It has been estimated that, at the end of the 
war, the 15 saw-mills were dealing annually with 300,000 
cubic feet of timber (in log volume) furnishing planks, 
scantlings, shingles, railway sleepers. It is thought, 
however, that the normal production of Mauritius forests 
in conversion (building) timber cannot at present exceed 
some 100,000 cubic feet without endangering the existence 
of these forests. Local production will probably never be 
able to supply more than 30 per cent of the total require- 
ments of the Colony in building timber. In 1951 about 
45 artisans and some 90 unskilled men were employed in 
this trade. 

Oil and Soap Industry. Oil production in Mauritius 
assumed importance during the period immediately 
following the First World War and again, to an even 
greater extent, during the Second World War. There is at 
present only one oil extraction plant in the Colony ; it 
was established some 30 years ago but was improved and 
enlarged during the Second World War. This oil factory can 
now deal with 2,500 tons of copra and 2,500 tons of shelled 
groundnuts to produce a total oil output of 2,600 tons. 

Copra is obtained from the Dcpendencies—Agalega and 
the Chagos Archipelago. The present production of copra 
is around 2,000 tons. The coconut oil produced is in part 
refined and deodorized for human consumption and in 
part used for the manufacture of soap. 

The following table shows coconut oil production 
from 1947 to 1951 :— 


OIL AND SOAP PRODUCTION, 1947-51 









Edible Oil 
produced 
Tons 


Poonac* 
produced 










571 
71 
683 
795 
718 





* Oil cake residue used for feeding animals. 


It is estimated that local production of edible oil could 
be increased to 1,600 tons of coconut oil and 600 tons of 
groundnut oil. The total of these would, however, barely 
meet one-half of the requirements of the population. 

Match Manufacture. In 1928 a match ‘factory was 
erected for the first time in Mauritius and the local produc- 
tion of matches began in the following year. The industry 
met with considerable difficulties at the outset, not only 
because of unsuitable local materials, but also owing to 
severe competition from the imported product. During the 
Second World War this local manufacture kept the Colony 
supplied with matches at a time when none could be 
imported. A second smaller factory, owned by a Chinese 
trader, opened in January 1940, also produced matches 





during part of the war, but production ceased in Decem- 
ber 1943. 

The owners of the principal match factory have stated 
that 12,000 cubic feet of local pine logs, supplied by the 
Forest Department, were being purchased annually for 
the production of matches, but that through unavoidable 
losses, only 30 per cent of this wood was actually utilised 
in the manufacture of match-sticks and boxes. In 1951, 
this factory employed 47 male workers and 142 female 
workers and juveniles. Its annual output before the war 
amounted in value to somewhat over Rs.130,000. The 
expenditure on wood purchased from the Forest Depart- 
ment amounted to about one-fifth of this figure. Through 
lack of necessary materials during the last years of the war, 
the output was less than half the pre-war figure. 

The production and consumption of local matches in 
the Colony is shown below :— 


Consumption 
Gross Boxes 


Production 
Gross Boxes 


Ironworks and Foundries. These works have existed in 
Mauritius from the earliest times because they were 
essential to the sugar industry. They normally have to 
cope with breakdowns which may occur during the 
milling period and they occasionally build certain types 
of machinery. During the intercrop months they undertake 
heavy repairs and maintenance that could not be done by 
the smaller factory workshops. 

There are at present two main ironworks and foundries 
in the island, and two smaller establishments. The two 
main ironworks employ some 300 workers and have 
together an annual output of 300 to 400 tons of castings ; 
the two lesser works employ some 35 workers. 

About 25 per cent of the workers are employed as 
labourers and 67 per cent are skilled fitters, turners, 
blacksmiths, patternmakers, founders, etc. Their manual 
dexterity is good but their efficiency is very low partly 
owing to the lack of modern tools and to the absence of a 
recognised trade school for mechanical apprentices in 
Mauritius. 

Wine. There is a local wine industry which manufactures 
wine from imported dried fruits and also from local fresh 
fruits. In 1951 there were 13 of these wine factories. 
The quantities of this locally made wine, put on the 
market for home consumption by authority of the Excise 
Department were :— 


1947 20,870 hectolitres 
1948 26,578 3 
1949 40,256 ss 
1950 is .. 49,360 - 
1951 a .. 49,717 es 


The return to the industry in 1950—51 is estimated to 
have been nearly Rs.3 million. 

The industry gives employment to 75 artisans, about 
125 unskilled men and nearly 190 women and juveniles. 

Village Industries. There are a number of small-scale 
industries in Mauritius mostly carried on by artisans 
working on their own account. 

Charcoal is produced by somewhat primitive methods : 
wood stacked in a suitable pile is covered with earth and 
allowed to burn slowly. It is produced mostly in regions of 
scrub land and in forest areas, where firewood is abundant. 
The annual production for the whole island has been 
assessed at some 3,000 tons, of which a fraction is supplied 
by the Forest Department. Crown Forest produce yielded 
(in log volume) 3,200 cubic metres of charcoal wood in 
1949, and 3,500 cubic metres in 1950. In 1950 the Depart- 
ment actually made nearly 415 tons of charcoal, in addition 
to the fuel wood produced. The price of charcoal to the 
consumer is approximately Rs.200 to Rs.240 per ton which 
is considered to be very high in comparison with the price 
of foreign coal, 
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There are 4 Tanning establishments in the Colony, 
preparing an annual average of 8,500 hides from cattle 
and some 20,000 goat-skins obtained from the slaughtering 
of animals for food. In 1951, nearly 1,600 hides from 
imported (Madagascar) cattle and 6,900 cattle-hides from 
locally-bred stock were delivered to the tanneries. The 
produce of the tanneries is almost wholly used locally in 
the manufacture of boots, shoes and harness. Occasionally 
a small quantity is sold overseas. In 1951 nearly 1} tons 
of raw hides were exported. There were 8 skilled and some 
33 unskilled men employed in the industry in 1951. 

In the manufacture of Furniture there are not more than 
5 major workshops engaged, each employing some 20 
or more workmen, and about 50 smal! shops employing 
5 workmen or less. About 350 individual joiners are also 
working on their own account. The industry, however, is 
up against certain disadvantages ; it suffers from lack of 
modern equipment, the local timber supply is not only 
limited but is also not properly seasoned, and the damp 
climatic conditions are a handicap. 

The following table, extracted from the Census of 1944, 
gives the number of persons engaged in these several 
small industries :— 


Charcoal burners a3 $3 we 171 
Tanners .. i re ae os 36 
Joiners and fitnitate makers . 1,024 
Tinsmiths. . ia Fe a 2s 447 
Potters... ba os Ss ce 4 
Dealers in rattanware and basketware 147 
Shoemakers 7 _ oe keg 976 


Among the other industrial activities which give 
employment to a fairly large number of persons are :— 






Building 

Printing 100 
Shoemaking (major workshops) 150 
Mechanical and Motor Abe a 500 
Motor Bus Coach-building . 30 





Other Economic Activities 
Tourist Trade 


The influx of tourists to Mauritius from South Africa 
and the neighbouring French Colonies was quite appreci- 
able before the war, but it is now almost insignificant. This 
is thought to be mainly due to the lack of suitable accom- 
modation in the island. There are three hotels, but none 
of them are first-class. Another factor which is believed 
to restrict tourism in Mauritius is the high cost of living 
in the island. 


Distributive Trade 


The greater part of the import trade in Mauritius is 
carried on through the merchant firms in the capital, 
Port Louis. These firms supply the native retailers, mostly 
of Chinese and Indian origin. Except during the war, 
when the rates of commission were fixed by the Controller 
of Food and Supplies, the usual rates are normally 
determined by the Mauritius Chamber of Commerce. In 
1951 there were in the island about 12 major wholesale 
trading firms and about 116 lesser wholesale dealers, most 
of whom also dealt in the retail] trade. 

The number of general retailers of food and general 
commodities in 1950 was 2,130 and in 1951, 2,244, an 
average of about 5 retailers per 1,000 of population. 

A large business is also carried on through commission 
merchants who cater for the various sugar estates and other 
industrial concerns, and purchase through buying agents 
in Europe. A few of the larger retail establishments also 
buy direct from manufacturers, through buying agents in 
Europe. 

During the last four or five years a number of retail 


co-operatives have been established. These co-operauve 
stores are owned and operated by groups of consumers. 
They have free licences and sell for cash to members only. 
In 1951, 58 of these ‘‘co-operative stores’’ were in existence, 
with a total of nearly 7,500 consumer members. The total 
sales of these co-operative stores amounted to Rs.3,125,552 
for the year ending April 30th, 1951. 

The bulk of the estates’ requirements are at present 
purchased direct from importers. Most sugar companies 
call for tenders for their supplies and the general practice 
for estates is to buy for cash or on three or four months’ 
credit terms. In a number of cases, however, payment is 
spread over a longer period according to special arrange- 
ments entered into between the parties. 

Sugar forms the bulk of the export trade amounting to 
95-96 per cent of the total domestic exports in value. All 
sugar is sold through the medium of the Mauritius 
Sugar Syndicate, all producers receiving the same average 
price per ton. The Syndicate makes no charge for its 
services, beyond the bare cost of salaries and office 
expenses. The Syndicate does not handle the sale of 
alcohol or any other by-products of the sugar industry. 

Sugar sold on the overseas market is liable to a local 
merchant’s commission at the rate of 1 per cent of the 
c.i.f. value, and also to a broker’s commission in London 
(including the local shipper’s commission). This com- 
mission which was } per cent before the war, increased 
during the war, but since 1947 has been at the pre-war 
rate of 4 per cent. Brokerage and commission are also 
payable to Port Louis brokers. All freight costs in excess 
of the pre-war rates are paid by the United Kingdom 
Ministry of Food. Marine insurance is effected by the 
Mauritius Sugar Syndicate. 


Co-operative Movement 


The co-operative movement was not known in Mauritius 
before the advent of the Royal Commission of 1909. 
Before this movement came into being the small planting 
community had virtually no opportunity for accumulating 
capital of its own. 

The Co-operative Credit Movement was inaugurated 
on the recommendation of the Royal Commission of 1909 
and the Mauritius Government in 1913 gave effect to the 
recommendation. Ordinance No. 4 of 1913, modelled on 
the Indian Co-operative Societies Act II of 1912, was 
passed on July 12th, 1913; the first co-operative credit 
society was registered on July 23rd of the same year. 

Up to 1947 the movement was largely confined to the 
credit type, working on an unlimited liability basis. In 
1947 a separate co-operative department was set up with a 
whole-time registrar at its head. Up to 1948 the Govern- 
ment provided funds for the credit societies, but with the 
establishment of the Mauritius Co-operative Central Bank 
Limited, in October 1948, the responsibility was taken over 
by that institution. The total charge of the Department 
of Co-operation on the public Treasury for the year ended 
30th April, 1951, was Rs.96,264. 

The number of societies on the register at 30th April, 
1951, was 233, comprising the following types of societies : 


Central Bank... os baa 1 
Wholesale we “a Ae 1 
Credit Federation ze ee 1 
Housing .. ee ae £5 1 
Marketing a ee re 1 
Credit (Limited) .. os ase 2 
Thrift and Savings oe se 38 
Stores... ate ne 58 


Credit (unlimited) ee e» 130 


The following tables show the general progress made 
by the societies in active operation in Mauritius and 
Rodrigues :— 
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NUMBER OF SOCIETIES 
1946-47 1949-50 1950-51 


Central Bank 3 “3 - 1 1 
Credit unlimited .. of 99 121 130 
Credit limited Zs, ee 1 2 2 
Wholesale .. 34 a - - 1 
Stores re a se - 1 58 
Marketing .. se i - 1 1 
Thrift and Savings .. . = 34 38 
Housing 7, $3 eg - - 1 
Federation of Credit Societies - - 1 

Total... a 100 220 233 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS 
1946-47 1949-50 1950-51 


Central Bank on - - 98* 113* 
Credit unlimited .. 5,390 6,420 7,100 
Credit limited ee wis 14 35 34 
Wholesale .. .. oe - - 57* 
Stores she a oy - 7,301 7,523 
Marketing .. = ‘3 - 280 284 
Thrift and Savings .. ey - 1,253 1,593 
Housing we a ae - - 40 
Federation of Credit Societies - - 86* 
Total 5,404 15,387 16,476 





* Nore.—The members of the Central Bank, the Wholesale 
Society and the Federation of Credit Societies are societies. 


In 1950-51, 21 of the 233 societies and 354 of the 
16,476 members were in Rodrigues. 


WORKING CAPITAL 





1946-47 1949-50 1950-51 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Central Bank .. iy - 1,320,993 2,063,618 
Credit unlimited 1,047,639 2,197,955 2,997,757 
Credit limited .. os 1,845 2,540 2,716 
Wholesale = S5 - - 189,930 
Stores .. be AG - 271,074 269,874 
Marketing Pe ee - 2,854 3,014 
Thrift and Savings... - 64,692 103,970 
Housing ‘s Sa - - 4,483 
Federation of Credit 
Societies an a - - 124 
Total 1,048,484 3,816,108 5,635,486 


Credit Societies (unlimited) 

At the end of April 1951, the number of credit societies 
of the unlimited liability type in active operation was 130, 
of which 110 were in Mauritius and 20 in Rodrigues with 
a membership of 6,756 and 344 and with a working capital 
of Rs.2,959,676 and Rs.38,081 respectively. Further details 
of these societies are given below. 

A total of 4,688 members of credit societies marketed 
their sugar cane through credit societies in 1950. The 
tonnage of cane handled was approximately 260,000 
metric tons (21,000 tons sugar). 

The table at the bottom of the page classifies loans made 
by unlimited liability societies in the years 1949-50 and 
1950-51 :— 


CREDIT SOCIETIES (UNLIMITED) 





Number of Societies .. 

Number of Members .. eh 

Total number of Borrowers .. 

Loans granted a ay 

Loans recovered ea Ey ws 3 
Loans falling in arrears during the year... aie 
Number of Members indebted at the close of year 
Total loans outstanding at the close of year +4 
Total number of members in A 

Total Loans in arrears ke 


Capital (B Share)* 
Reserve Fund 


Barclays Bank (D.C. & O.) Overdraft 


1950-51 
















0 

6,756 344 
4,030 320 
3,262,990 43,015 
2,463,533 45,076 
36,543 968 
3,735 314 
2,724,349 34,361 
139 13 
47,694 7,505 
2,959,676 38,081 
337,571 15,578 

1,575 — 
404.319 11,668 
28 7,390 





LOANS MADE BY CREDIT SOCIETIES (UNLIMITED) 





Loans 1949-50 Loans 1950-51 
No.of Percente Amount Percent-| No.of Percent- Amount  Percent- 
Loans age of Loans age Loans age of Loans age 
Rs. Rs. 
Cultivation .. a 1,935,433 85-83 91-45 2,864,921 87-81 
Buying Cattle ras 1:14 44,508 1:36 
Repairing Buildings 1-99 75,061 2:30 
Purchasing Land... es 1-43 108,240 3-31 
Paying cost of Notarial Deeds 27 2,852 09 
Medical and others is 99 29,863 92 
Total 97-27 3,125,445 95-79 
Paying Debts 2 ay 20% oe 185 2-07 102,509 4-50 224 2:12 118,118 3-62 
Marriage and others ms ots ie 148 1-64 17,570 79 65 61 19,427 “59 
Total ae 333 3-71 120,079 5:29 289 2-73 137,545 4-21 
Grand Total .. aes Pe ae 8,995 100-0 2,255,671 100-0 10,554 100-0 3 262,990 100-0 
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Credit Societies (limited) 


The number of credit societies of the limited liability 
type is still two, viz.: the Rodrigues Fishermen Society 
and the Bambous Virieux Fishermen Society, in the 
District of Grand Port. 

The average rate of interest now charged by the societies 
in active operation was 7-1 per cent in Mauritius, and 
8-52 per cent in Rodrigues in 1951. In the previous year it 
averaged 7 per cent in Mauritius and 9-57 per cent in 
Rodrigues. 

A Federation of Co-operative Credit Societies was 
registered on August 16th, 1950, and it began to function 
immediately. By the end of April 1951, 86 credit societies 
had been affiliated to it. Its main objects are to develop 
the work and extend the usefulness of any of the affiliated 
societies. 


Thrift and Savings Societies 

By the end of April 1951, the Thrift and Saving Move- 
ment, which was started in the year 1948-49, comprised 
38 societies of which one had not commenced operations. 
The number of members of the active societies at the close 
of the year under review was 1,593 and they had a sum of 
Rs.101,230 deposited in the Mauritius Co-operative Central 
Bank, as compared with Rs.61,986 on 30th April, 1950. 


Marketing Societies 

The marketing of sugar-cane by co-operatives is 
arranged through the Co-operative Credit Societies, and 
there is only one purely marketing society, viz. : the Creve 
Coeur Co-operative Ginger Marketing Society. 

The following figures show the activities of this society 
in recent years :— 


1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 
Number of Members... . 280 280 284 
Quantity of ginger mar- 
keted .. Kgs. 76,610 154,340.5 125,500 
Value fee 08S Rs. 14,343 24,169 38,730 
Gross Profit ts Rs. 427 288 165 
Net Profit .. ad Rs. 266 78 114 
Reserve Fund... Rs. 52 318 396 


At the beginning of the year, 42 members held advances 
amounting to Rs.2,668, and during the year Rs.2,755 were 
advanced to 33 members on their ginger crop, and Rs.2,492 
recovered. The amount outstanding on April 30th, 1951, 
stood at Rs.2,931 and was held by 36 members of whom 
two were in arrears. The working capital of the society 
was Rs.2,900 of which share contribution totalled Rs.2,503. 

The society handles the ginger crop produced in the whole 
district of Pamplemousses, both for local consumption 
and export. As its membership exceeds 75 per cent of 
the growers of ginger and as the members grow over 75 
per cent of the total output of ginger, all producers of 
ginger in the Pamplemousses District must sell the ginger 
produced by them to or through the Creve Coeur Marketing 
Society whether they be members of the society or not. 

The Co-operative Central Bank was founded in October 
1948, and started operations in December of the same year 
with 89 co-operative credit societies and 8 co-operative 
vtores as members. 


The following table shows the bank’s position at the 
end of each of the co-operative years 1948-49, 1949-50 
and 1950-51 :— 


CO-OPERATIVE BANK ACTIVITIES 


1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 

Number of (member 
Societies Pes 24 97 98 113 
Share Capital .. Rs. 19,600 37,241 67,820 
Deposits .. = Rs. 13,499 119,348 197,096 
Loans issued ay Rs. 780,094 1,544,733 2,499,421 
Loans outstanding Rs. 779,094 1,318,368 1,773,937 
Reserve Fund... Rs. 192 11,073 41,633 

Barclays Bank (D.C. & O.) 
Overdraft .. Rs. 758,246 1,152,075 1,755,204 


At the end of April 1951, there were 61 co-operative 
stores on the register of which 58 were in operation. The 
stores showed gross profits ranging from 3-4 to 9-2 per 
cent and averaged 6°58 per cent in that year. 

Fifty-three stores worked at a net profit ranging from 
1-25 to 5-2 percent, the combined net profit being Rs.65,866. 
while the remaining 5 stores worked at a combined net 
loss totalling Rs.2,988. All the stores taken together show 
a net profit of Rs.63,878, or 2:04 per cent, as against 
Rs.36,264, or 1-2 per cent in 1949-50, and Rs.24,000 or 
1-05 per cent in 1948-49. 


Wholesale Society 


Statistics relating to the Mauritius Co-operative 
Wholesale Society Limited in 1951 are given below :— 





Number of society members... ace .. 57 
Amount Per cent on 
in Working 
Rupees Capital 
Share Capital paid up .. 6,125 3-60 
Reserve Fund... cn ae 577 34 
Owned Capital 6,702 3-94 
Deposits from Societies . . 1,287 “75 
Sundry Creditors 39,070 22-35 
Barclays Bank (D.C. & O.) over- 
draft .. an a .. 124,295 72-96 
Borrowed Capital . 163,652 96-06 
Working Capital . . 170,354 100-00 
Percentage 
on Sales 
Purchases 1,606,843 97-50 
Sales... 1,647,801 100-00 
Gross Profit 39,538 2:34 
Expenses ‘ 10,067 61 
Cost of Management 9,894 ‘6 
Net Profit 19,576 1-18 


Although the Co-operative Wholesale is primarily non- 
profit-making, it must at the same time pay its way and 
whatever profits it does make will, as long as it is dependent 
on borrowed capital to meet its requirements, not be 
distributed in cash. Twenty-five per cent will be carried 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL STATEMENT FOR APRIL 30TH, 1951 
ASSETS 







Type of Soctety 


Sica fled 
Number of | Number of land and 
Societies Members Hews 
Rs. 


- 


Unlimited Liability Credit 
Limited Liability Credit 
Central Bank .. 





339,975 


Loans due 
or Sundry 
Debtors 















Au 
a: 
pido) 
soe 
“3s 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL STATEMENT FOR APRIL 30TH, 1951 
LIABILITIES 









Type of Society from 


M.C.C.B. bon. 


4 


Unlimited Liability Credit 
Credit. 


_ 
bel 








Loans oe Bases S| Share | Sundry | Reserve [ad Other 
oO mci aft Capital |Creditors| Fund Items | Profit 
70 881 
_ 114 { 






Limited Liabili ae 716 
eat Bonk = 2,063,618 
Stores. as 269,874 
Thrift and Sa = 103990 
and Savings — ; 
Marketing . = 3,014 
Honsing iS 4483 
Federation — 1% 









Total 





1,727 | 161,118 | 198,178 


to the statutory reserve. The balance will be applied to 
such purpose as may be determined by the annual general 
meeting, and any dividend on shares and bonus on 
purchases, if declared, will be credited to the share capital 
account of the member societies. 


Employment and Labour Supply 
Local Employment 
The principal source of employment in Mauritius is of 
course the sugar industry. The numbers employed in 
this industry in 1951 were :— 
Number Employed 


Sugar Industry Monthly _ Daily 

Skilled workers (all males) 3,170 940 

Semi-skilled 1,253 542 
Unskilled: Men .. 3,883 27,069* 
Women es be 138 15,512* 

Juveniles .. os 93 4,268* 


*Average number. 


The number of workers in other selected industries in 
1951 are shown below :— 





Skilled Unskilled Workers 
Workers Men Women Juveniles 

Aloe Fibre industry ba 27 324 318 99 
Distilling industry ne 81 133 - - 
Tea industry oh BS 38 363 414 366 
Lime industry... .. 182 98 252 8 
Salt manufacture ice 10 84 49 7 

Saw-mills .. eae ae 4 86 - 3 
Match industry .. 47 - 106 36 
Cigarettes manufacture . 27 37 156 - 
Oil industry <i 2c 9 47 - - 
Tanning industry ag 8 32 1 - 
Aerated Water Works .. 12 24 10 9 
Bakeries* Ke .. 358 68 7 ~ 
Building trade... .. 143 7167 - - 
Docks a 2k 192 816 9 9 
Electrical companies ~. 12 209 - - 
Jewellers trade .. .. 172 - - 78 
Printing establishments .. 291 43 7 57 
Shoemaking trade (import- 

ant workshops only) .. 180 - - 149 
Stevedores trade ee 7 816 ~ - 
Tobacco plantations .. 53 665 732 353 
Wine manufacture and 

compounding trade .. 77 187 174 23 
Engineering and Motor 

workshops ne 625 248 - 213 
Public Services : 

Government .. 2,172 7,280 119 204 

Municipal its = 101 709 153 67 





* Uncludes biscuits manufacture.) 


There are some 6,000 adult males in the Pioneer Corps. 
The majority belong to the class from which the skilled 
workers are drawn. 

During the crop season, which lasts 5 or 6 months, the 
number of unemployed dwindles to about 1,500 (excluding 


Ea Ce 


young people just coming on to the educated-labour 
market). 

The majority of tradesmen acquire their skill through 
apprenticeship and possess little or no ability to work from 
a plan or do original work, and unless a youth has a 
relative in the workshop, it is very difficult for him to 
learn a trade. 

The basic wages of labourers in the fields and factories 
are shown in the table overleaf. These rates are supplemen- 
ted by a cost-of-living allowance of 40 per cent, and every 
monthly paid worker is entitled to a bonus at the end of 
the year, its amount depending on the size of the sugar 
crop and the price obtained for it, and also to an end-of- 
year gratuity of one month’s basic wages. Monthly workers 
are also entitled to house allowance, free medical treat- 
ment and annual leave. Female workers are also entitled 
to maternity allowance. 


RATES OF WAGES FOR TYPICAL OCCUPATIONS 
IN THE PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES 
(ebom ony) 


Occupation 


Monthly paid 
Drivers os .. | 60.50 
Driver helpers ae 33 


Mechanics, seid and 
semi-skilled 41-150 





Stokers “& .. | 55 
Coxswains .. 
Sirdars 

Dockers 

Stowers ih 
Lighterage hands 
Watchmen .. ‘Gs 
Watchmen (Night) . . 
Motor Boat Drivers 
Peons up to 


Peons 


Daily paid 
Artisans, skilled or 
semi-skilled .. 


Helpers Grade I 
Helpers Grade II 
Watchmen .. 
Watchmen (Night) ... 
Lighterage hands 
Lighterage ashore .. 
Lighterage at night 
Sewers ; 


* New Mauritius Dock. 
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BASIC WAGES OF WORKERS IN THE 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 
JULY 1951-DECEMBER 1951 







employed to 
which the 
Minimum 

Rate applies 





Class of Labourers 
















a 
Monthly workers as 
Men (1) Grande Bande y 
(2) Petite Bande 3 
(3) Class II 4 
Women : (1) Class I Ee 
(2) Class I 2 
Young 5 
persons : (1) Class I og 
(2) Class II a x 
Children Sa 5 
. ° - 
Daily workers aa 
Men (1) Grande Bande z= § 
(2) Petite Bande ba 
(3) Class III og 
Women : i Class I “2 
2) Class II San 
Young Bag 
perso: 8§ 
Children 2 
B. Facrory 6 
Monthly workers 3 
Men (1) Grande Bande 3 
(2) Petite Bande S 
3 
sal 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS (INCLUDING OVER- 

TIME PAYMENTS, BONUSES, Etc.) AND AVERAGE 

HOURS WORKED IN THE PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 
DECEMBER, 1951 















Hours 
Industry per 

week 

Sugar Not available 

Men : “(Grande Bande) 36 
(Petite Bante): 35 

Women 34-5 
Juveniles * 35 
Aloe Fibre | Artisans and drivers. 48 
Factory workers en 48 
Docks Artisans aie 45 
Sirdars .. 45 
Labourers—Men 45 
Tea Factory workers 45 
Sirdars (field) 48 
Labourers (field)—-Men 48 





* 1951 rates. 


In all the agricultural occupations of Mauritius it is 
customary to make use of daily paid workers rather than 
to engage labour on long-term contracts (in fact the law 
forbids a contract of more than one month in the case of 
manual workers). In general 87 per cent of unskilled male 
labourers are on daily contract and the labour turnover 
is therefore high. 


Trade Unions 


There are 39 registered trade unions and industrial 
associations in Mauritius covering a wide range of occupa- 
tions. Their total membership is about 25,000. The 
legislation regulating these associations is described in an 
earlier section, and a list of the main organisations and 
their membership is given below :— 


TRADE UNIONS AND INDUSTRIAL 


ASSOCIATIONS 
Number of 
Members as 
Technical Workers at 31/12/51 
Senior Professional Civil Servants Association .. 104 
General Workers’ Union ite -. 6,936* 
Government Railway Workers’ Union on a 653 
Printing Workers’ Union _. 52 
Electricity and Telephones Government Employees" 

Union 191 
Rodrigues General Workers’ Union ie 33 175 
Government Printing Workers’ Union os a 60 
Government Nursing Association .. ou 6 
Government Sanitary Officers’ Association we 23 

Commercial 
Retail Milk Distributors’ Association ee is 26 
Gold, Silver and Allied Trades’ at a Pe 13 
Milk Producers’ Union He os a3 70 
Bakers’ Union . «a ee me ed ae il 
Bus Owners’ Union .. oe ve e sie 91 
Jewellers’ Association. . a ne Sie ss 27 
Industrial 
Mauritius Planters’ Association bes 1,754 
The Sugar Industry Staff Employees’ Association. . 549 
The Sugar Producers’ Association .. ee a 
Federation of Port and Harbour Employers ee 12 
The Tobacco Producers’ Syndicate .. : me 27 
Tobacco Small Planters’ Association “s om 50 
Labour 
General Port and Harbour Workers’ Union 1,710 
Amalgamated Labourers’ Association ws .. 4,338 
Governiieat Manual Workers’ Union te an 917 
Agricultural Workers’ Union Se és ae 850 
Primary School Servants’ Union... és Se 30 
Clerical 
Government Clerical Service Association .. 120 
Government Servants and Employees’ Association 1,448 
Mauritius Clerks’ Association : 52 
The Docks and Wharves Staff Employees’ Associa- i 

tion .. 2 
The Municipal Employees’ Union <: a ie 47 
Officers’ Guild. . 55 
War Department Civilian Employees’ Association | 113 


Educational 
Secondary and Preparatory School Teaete nica 60 


Government Teachers’ Union 66 
Union of Primary Aided School Teachers .. 133 
Association of Poncpes of Roman Catbolle Second- 

ary Schools .. 11 

Miscellaneous 
Prisons Department Workers’ Union ae 8 
Postmen Union ie ss sts ws ais 83 
*Paid-up members at 30/6/51. 


There is little or no migrant labour in the Colony 
although at one time large numbers of workers were 
brought in from India. At present there is probably a 
greater need to find employment outside Mauritius for 
surplus labour. 


Fuel, Power and Water Supplies 

The island has no mineral sources of fuel. For industrial 
and domestic purposes, wood, bagasse and alcohol 
distilled from sugar molasses constitute the main sources 
of fuel. 

The sugar factories and their attached distilleries make 
considerable use of the bagasse residue from cane 
crushing as fuel and except for the wood and coal used in 
tramway locomotives, are practically self-sufficient in fuel. 

In 1948 the main industries of the Island, sugar factories, 
distilleries and lime-kilns, consumed some 45,500 tons of 
wood fuel and when other users, including the domestic 
consumers, are taken into account, the total was around 
75,000 tons. Some 3,000 tons of wood charcoal were also 
consumed. 

Alcohol as a fuel is consumed in motor vehicles as 
power spirit and in stoves as denatured spirit. In 1951, 
some 3,200 hectolitres of power alcohol and 5,400 hecto- 
litres of denatured spirits were consumed. 

Imported petroleum products are extensively used for 
transport vehicles in the island. The main railway system 
consumes coal exclusively, but on sugar factories a growing 
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number of diesel-powered locomotives are being utilised. 
In 1951 nearly 163,000 hectolitres of imported motor 
spirits (petrol), 39,000 hectolitres of kerosene and about 
105,000 hectolitres of fuel oil were consumed. 

Imported coal is consumed by the Government railways, 
by the sugar estates tramway system, and in other minor 
uses. A total of nearly 42,000 metric tons was consumed 
in 1947, and 40,000 in 1948. Imports for 1950 and 1951 
amounted to 49,035 and 24,620 metric tons respectively. 
The main source of coal supply for Mauritius is the Union 
of South Africa. 


Water Power 

Water power is used and has been developed in 
Mauritius for generating electricity in 3 main hydro- 
electric plants and to a lesser extent for driving machinery 
in sugar, aloe fibre factories and workshops. 

The 3 main hydro-electric power stations are :— 


1951 output in 
million 
kilowatt hours 
The Tamarin River Power Station, Tamarin 
Falls (General Electric Supply Co. Ltd.) .. 18°78* 


The Cascade River Power Station, Reduit 
Falls (Mauritius Hydro-Electric Co.) .. 2:77 
The Savanne River Power Station, Cecil Falls, 
Souillac (The Electric Generating Power 
Co.Ltd.) .. ed ea Ne wi 1-50 
23-05 


*Capable of being economically increased to 25-0 
million kw.-hours. 


The total output of the three main hydro-electric power 
stations was distributed as follows :— 


Kilowatt hours 

Town of Port Louis and outskirts 7,106,000 
Beau-Bassin, Rose-Hill, Quatre-Bornes, 

Reduit, Moka and St. Pierre 4,393,000 
Phoenix, Vacoas, Floreal, Curepipe and 

Forest Side $4 an ee 9,247,000 
Rose-Belle, Souillac, and Mahebourg 

districts oe : 2,303,000 

23,049,000 





The total output represents an increase of 11 per cent 
over the previous year’s output, which was itself 18 per 
cent above the 1949 level. Output in 1951 was six times 
that of 1938. In 1952 it rose to 26-8 m. Kw.-hours. 

In addition, about 500 h.p. of minor isolated water 
power installations exist in sugar factories and another 
200 h.p. are estimated to exist in aloe fibre factories. 

Additional hydro-electric stations are planned. 

The control and development of the electricity supplies 
of Mauritius was transferred to a Central Electricity 
Board in 1951. 
















Water Supplies 


The water resources of Mauritius are mainly dependent 
on the incidence of cyclonic rains, and annual rainfall 
varies from about 25 inches in the coastal belt to 150 
inches in the humid uplands. The heaviest rains are from 
December to April, and there are lighter rains from May 
until August. From September to November, however, 
rainfall is very low and many of the rivers become mere 
trickles. For this reason reservoirs have had to be con- 
structed so as to ensure an even flow of supplies for 
domestic, irrigation, and hydro-electric uses. The develop- 
ment programme includes provision for the construction 
of four new reservoirs and for the laying of new water 
mains (see page 182). The Mare Longue reservoir which 
was completed in 1949 is already supplying water to the 
Tamarin Falls Power Station (see above). A further 
reservoir as part of the La Nicoliere and Eau Bleue 
Irrigation and Hydro-electric scheme is being built to 
serve a projected power station with an output of more 
that 8 million kw. The dam at the head of the Magenta 
Canal was completed in 1950 and work on the canal itself 
was about half finished by the middle of 1952. 

The construction of these dams and irrigation works 
has enabled considerable tracts of land in low rainfall 
areas to be brought under cultivation. Much of the increase 
in the acreage under sugar in recent years has been made 
possible in this way. 


Ill. FINANCE AND TRADE 


Public Finance 
Central Government 

The economy of Mauritius is almost entirely dependent 
on the sugar-cane crop and the success or failure of a crop 
in any one year is reflected in the Colony’s budget. 

A statement of the revenue and expenditure of the 
Colony from 1938 to 1953 is given at the foot of the page. 

During the war years expenditure was increased largely 
for military and civil services. Partly to offset this, the 
rate of taxation on individuals and companies was raised, 
and in 1942 sur-tax and excess profits taxes were introduced. 

The large surplus in 1944 was due to increased imports, 
revised rates for poll tax, sur-tax and excess profits tax. 
There was also an increase in the consumption of rum 
and tobacco. In the same year large repayments were 
made by the sugar industry. There was a surplus in 1945 
mainly due to increased imports, a rise in the consumption 
of rum and tobacco and revision of the rates of licences. 
In 1947, revenue was inflated by a sum of Rs.10,796,000 
received from the Imperial Government for assistance to 
the sugar industry. In the sanie year special expenditure 
amounted to Rs.13,489,000, of which a large portion was 
used in providing assistance to the sugar industry. In 
addition a sum of Rs.3,750,000 was transferred to the 
Mauritius Development and Welfare Fund, of which 
amount Rs.1,250,000 was a contribution from revenue and 
Rs.2,500,000 allocated from surplus funds. From 1948 


revenue also a sum of Rs.1,250,000 was paid to the 
GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1938-1953 































5 Rs. 
Year ended 30th June, 1938 . 17,259,849 9,381,147 
- 7 1939 .. 17.850,837 _— 6,150,102 
iS 7 1940 .. 19,000,381 568,673 —_ 
$s 5 1941 22,238,457 175,155 _ 
” ” 1942 23,661,338 1,539,046 _— 
35 a 1943 . 32,585,072 1,533,561 — 
” ” 1944. 29,876,532 7,702,362 _ 
” ” 1945 . 31,832,797 2,880,720 — 
» ” 1946 . 43,587,752 _ 689,639 
” ”» 1947 . 52,513,054 _ 2,001,488 
» ” 1948. 49,147,495 — 9,290,849 
” ” 1949 . 44,000,757 2,271,136 — 
” . 1950 50,199,187 4,901,027 — 
” » 1951 55,809,012 506,760 -_ 
’ 1952 73,861,000 8,752,000 _— 
” ”» 1953+ 85,281,340 _ 5,570,221 













+ Provisional. The year’s results show a deficit of some Rs.5 million, largely owing to salary revisions. 
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SOURCES OF REVENUE, 1948-49 TO 1950-51 





Heads of Revenue 


Customs 
Port, Harbour and Light Dues ; 


Licences, Excise and Internal Revenue not otherwise classified 
Fees of Court or Office and poyrogay sos speci: Services . 


Reimbursements .. : 
Rent of Government Properties 
Interest... ae 3 
Miscellaneous Receipts 

Posts and Teeeaphs 

Railways 


Total, exclusive of Land Sales 
Land Sales ie a a A 


Total 


Special Revenue .. 
Surplus on Loan Redemption 


Total Revenue .. 
























Actual Revenue 


1949-50 








1950-51 









44,632,466 





53,502,337 58,856,470 
290 1 


» 





















632, 53,502,627 58,857,971 

1,639,427 1,505,375 1,457,801 
_ 92,212 _ 

46,271,893 55,100,214 60,315,772 





EXPENDITURE, 1948-49 TO 1950-51 





Heads of Expenditure 


Public Debt i 
Pensions and Gratuities ss 
Governor .. SS 
Accountant-General 
Agriculture. . 

Audit a is 
Central Administration ee 
Central Statistical Office .. 

Civil Aviation : “3 
Customs and Excise ‘ 
Development and Welfare 
District Administration .. 
Ecclesiastical ee 
Education .. . 
Electricity and Telephones 

Fire Services ‘: 
Forests ‘ 

Granary .. oe 

Harbour and Quays 

Health oe ad 

Judicial 

Labour 

Legal : 

Legislature ‘ 
Mauritius Institute and Public Museum 
Mauritius Naval hee aaa! Force 3 
Military : 
Miscellaneous 

Observatory 

Police 

Poll Tax. 

Posts and Telegraphs 

Printing Office 

Prisons and Industrial School 
Public Assistance 

Public Works and Surveys ase 
Public Works Annually Recurrent 
Public Works Extoordinnty oa 


Subventions 

Emergency Services 
Development and Welfare. 
Supplementary Sinking Fund 


Actual Expenditure 
1949-50 
Rs. 


2,635,410 
2,455,977 


1950-51 


10, 475,398 
25 


t) 





44,000,757 50,199,187 55,809,012 





Mauritius Development and Welfare Fund and a further 
amount of Rs.2,500,000 drawn from surplus Funds. The 
contribution from the general revenue to the Mauritius 
Development and Welfare Fund was reduced from 
Rs.950,000 in 1949 to Rs.500,000 in 1950. The amount 
allocated from surplus funds to the above Fund reached 
Rs.10,000,000 in 1950 and a final contribution of 
Rs.1,300,000 was made in 1951. 

The surpluses in recent years, ranging from Rs.2 million 
to Rs.8}4 million, were mainly due to the large yield of the 


’ 


poll tax resulting from good sugar crops, and to customs 
revenue from increased imports. 


Public Debt 

At June 30th, 1951, the total public debt was 
Rs.44,907,513.38 (£3,368,063) of which Rs.18,808,229 was 
held locally. The public debt per head amounts to 
approximately Rs.93 (£7). 

Sinking funds held against the public debt amounted to 
Rs.17,587,891 (£1,319,091) as at June 30th, 1951. 


The interest and sinking fund charges and the manage- 


ment expenses during the year were as follows :— 








MAURITIUS 
ASSETS 


AND 


LIABILITIES 
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(EXCLUDING 


SPECIAL FUNDS, etc.) AS AT JUNE 30TH, 1951 





Assets 
ee Advances 25,410:503.45 
Interest 1,274,043 Teapeests eee 
inki 591.267 Investments—Surplus Funds. 14,489,813.11 
Sinking Fund : Cash Balances . 7,819,126.22 
Loan Refunded 503,751 Remittances in transit. . 104,881.73 
Drawn Bonds 19,500 Joint Colonial Fund 2,586,666.67 
25,000,487.73 
Management Expenses 3,663 Dede: 
SS Balances of rao ee routs 
etc., in the hands of the 
Fetal Ret 20a eee Accountant-General .. _9,341,095.94 15,659,391.79 
Total .. “6 41,069,915.24 
Sa ee 
The above sum of Rs.2,392,224 includes a sum of Bes Liabilities r ie 
Rs.975,624 recoverable from the sugar industry, the posits : . : 
Mauritius Agricultural Bank and other sources as shown Coneacy Mele lace Ac: AA,0E638 
below, thus reducing the total charge on the taxpayer to count ; 515,369.20 
Rs.1,416,600. Other Governments 155,821.33 
Rs. Miscellaneous 1,599,980.41 — 2,304,257.90 
M. Development and Welfare 
Sugar Industry 503,751 Fund. ; 7,558,608.34 
Mauritius Agricultural Bank 441,122 Loans Funds unexpended : 
: War Savings Certificates 
Imperial Government 30,751 (Ord. 3 of 1941) .. ; 33,228.84 
aaa Mauritius 34 per cent In- 
Total . Rs.975,624 scribed Stock 1965-68 3,193,333.33  3,226,562.17 
Reserve Fund . 12,000,000.00 
General Revenue Balance 15,980,486.83 
Particulars of the total public debt are given below :— Total .. 41,069,915.24 
PUBLIC DEBT OF MAURITIUS AS AT JUNE 30TH, 1951 
Ye A t Rat Provisi yment Date due 
of in of oer iibewond for Remarks 
Loan Interest Sinking Fund Sinking Fund Repayment 
Market Value 
£ s. d. | Per cent 
a. 
1922-23 375,000 0 0 % To meet cost of drainage | Secured on the General 330,237 13. 2 | January 19th, | Local 
Port Louis and recon- | Revenue of the Colony— 1953 
struction of workmen's | Sinking Fund 4-595 per 
dwellings (Ord. 41 of 1922)] cent per annum 
1932 $86,324 2 4 5 To meet needs created by | Secured on the General 179,214 9 2 coat 18th, | Sterlin F sovlamren by 
the hurricane of March | Revenue of the Colony. 195i-71 Imperial vernment 
1931 and to provide funds | Sinking Fund 18s. 9d. 
for certain public works | per cent half quarterly 
(Ord. 16 of 1931) 
1937 129,037 10 0 3 To finance the Mauritius | Secured on the General April 15th, Local, capital and intes- 
Agricultural Bank (Ord. | Revenue of the Colony. 1957-67 est recoverable from the 
15 of 1937) Annual drawings to the Mauritius tural 
amount of | per cent 
1937 478,000 0 0 3t To finance the Mauritius | Secured on the General $5,898 1§ 1} August 15th, | Sterling, capital, etc., do. 
De coleral Bank (Ord 7 | Revenue of the Colony 1957-62 
of 1936) Sinking Fund 1 per cent 
p.a. 
1938 120,000 0 0 34 To finance the Mauritius | Secured on the General August 20th, | Sterling, capital and in- 
Agricultural Bank (Ord. | Revenue of the Colony. 1957-67 terest recoverable from 
14 of 1938) Sinking Fund 1 per cent the Mauritius Agrical- 
p.a. tural Bank 
1941 300,000 0 0 3 To assist the United | Secured on the General | 300,000 0 0 bs Ay 30th, | Local, capital recoverable 
Kingdom war effort (Ord. | Revenue of the Colony (Security from 955-65 from Imperial Govern- 
5 and 13 of 1941) free of Imperial Govern- ment 
interest ment) 
1941-47 19,367 3 3 To assist the United | Surrender value of the 22,865 17 1] Payable on | Local, capital and intes- 
Kingdom war effort (Ord. | certificates payable out of surrender of | est recoverable from Im- 
3 of 1941) the General Revenue of certificates perial Government 
the Colony 
1943-44 236,812 10 0 3 appropminied to finance | Secured on the General 84,165 0 11 | December 15th,} Local 
auritius Develop- | Revenue of the Colony 1961 
ment and Welfare Fund 
on August 6th, 1946 (Ord. 
17 of 1947) 
1946-47 642,282 4 6| Freeof | To assist the sugar in- do. Annual equal | Sterling, recoverable from 
interest | dustry for meeting ex- instalments | sugar industry 
nses of rehabilitation 20 years, com- 
following cyclones in Ju 
1944 and 1945 Ist, 1948 
1950 230,400 0 0 3 Appropriated to the De- | Sinking Fund Contribu- January 15th, | Local 
velopment and Welfare | tion to commence 951-71 
Fund and to local bodies | years after date from 
for housing schemes which the interest on 
issue of loans shall com- 
mence to run 
1950-S1*| 250,000 0 0 x do. Sinking Fund at the rate August Ist, | Sterling 
of not less than 2:5 per 1965-68 
cent 
Total 3,368,063 10 1 T 1,988,848 4 7 
Add Supplementary Sinking Fund created for the 
purpose « of sare any epnclency = other Sinking 
; 330,243 11 8 
” Total 1,319,091 16 3 
epresents deposit of £10 per cent on applications with respect to loan o per cent, 1965-68, raised on London 


Market, June 1951, of which £60,000 represented conversion of 5 per cent guaranteed stock, 1951-71. The unconverted balance of 
the old loan was redeemed in August 1951. 
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The special funds, the most important of which are those 
connected with the sugar industry and which have been 
referred to under that head, amounted to Rs.40,729,078 at 
30th June, 1951. 

Major commitments may be subdivided into two classes : 
those of a temporary nature and those which are recurrent. 

The only temporary major commitment is in respect of 
bulk purchases of flour, rice, edible oils, etc., by the 
Supplies Control Department. These purchases are 
made by Government for re-sale to the public through 
normal trade channels. At June 30th, 1951, a sum of 
Rs.8,425,078 was outstanding in respect of these purchases. 
Bulk purchases are now confined to rice and flour, and as 
supplies of these foodstuffs become more readily available, 
no further purchases will be made. 

The principal taxes levied in the Colony are import 


YIELD FROM POLL TAX. PRE-WAR AVERAGE 
AND 1948-51 











Pre-war Financial Year 
Average 


1936-39 






1950-51 

















Individuals 3598 8,062), 4,874,097 | 5,987,653 | 7,416,018 
Companies 5,112,873 | 6,811,498 | 9,899,559 













12,799,151 
364,971 
13,164,122 


17,315,577 
6,682 
17,322,259 








598,062 9,986,970 
E.P.T. 105,545 
598,062 | 10,092,515 


THE COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


duties, excise duties, and income-tax (which in 1950 
replaced the graduated poll tax). For details see page 154. 


Local Government 


The revenue and expenditure of town councils and of 
the municipality of St. Louis for the year 1951 and 
estimates for 1952 were as shown below. 


Currency and Banking 

By an Ordinance of 1934 the Currency Commissioners 
are required to issue, on demand, currency notes in 
exchange for sterling lodged with the Crown Agents in 
London, and to pay, on demand, sterling in London in 
exchange for currency notes lodged with them. The rate 
et which these exchanges are to be made is fixed at Rs.1 for 
Is. 6d. and the minimum transaction is £5,000 or its 
equivalent. The Commissioners of Currency are also 
entitled to charge a commission of } per cent on every 
transaction. 

The notes in circulation are of denominations of Rs.10, 
Rs.5, and Rs.1, and are legal tender for the payment of 
any amount. There is also a note of Rs.1,000 denomination 
which is legal tender only for transactions between banks 
carrying on business within the Colony and the Govern- 
ment. 

The coinage in circulation is as follows: cupro-nickel 
(rupee, half-rupee, quarter-rupee and 10 cent pieces) ; 
bronze (5 cent, 2 cent and 1 cent pieces). Prior to August 
1950, the rupee, half-rupee and quarter-rupee pieces were 
silver coins. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF TOWN COUNCILS 








Beau-Bassin and Rose Hill 
(Population 31,000) 








Revenue 
Property Rate (1 per cent) 
Tenants Tax... 
Government Contribution 
Miscellaneous .. 
Closing Balance. . 


Expenditure 
Secretariat and ie 

Public Works 

Sanitary Services ae 
Street Lighting and Markets oe 
Public Debt... He 
Miscellaneous .. 
Closing Balance. . 









Year ended Estimates 
30/6/51 1951-52 
Rs Rs. 






Quatre Bornes 
(Population 13,000) 













Curepipe 
(Population 32,000) 


Year ended 
30/6/51 
Rs. 









Estimates 
1951-52 


Rs. 
225,000 
32,000 
216,109 
184,423 


Estimates 
1951-52 


Year ended 
30/6/51 


















MUNICIPALITY OF PORT LOUIS 
(Estimated 1951 township population = 65,000) 





on Inmovelle Properties 










aie %o-270) - 646,372.18 

Tenant's Tax _ s 68,996.23 
Government Contribution 230,000.00 
Rents ae 198,863.88 
Miscellaneous 782,572.86 871,310 
Closing Balance 91,945.85 




























Rs. 
111,052.65 































Secretariat, Treasury and Audit 105,200 
Public Works* and Sanitary ser- 

vices, Markets, Slaughter 

Houses and Cemeteries : 522,454.95 510,094 
Public Recreation and Education 86,270.58 60,520 
Public Debt—Interest and card 

ment on Capital 147,459.25 157,541 
Fire Brigade ee 178,517.18 166,785 
Miscellaneous. 972,996.19 1,132,191 
Closing balance . 23. 





2,155,552 





* Salaries of staff and maintenance and construction of buildings, gutters, roads, etc. 
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The circulation of notes and coins for the last 12 years 
Sonn PW Notes (Rs.) Coins (Rs.) 


30th June, 1941 10,494,970 2,586,700 
1942 .. .. 10,984,970 = 2,091,000 
1943... -. 17,539,970 1,958,500 
1944... .. 21,731,970 1,956,440 
1945... .. 25,181,970 2,010,540 
1946... .. 26,121,855 2,000,800 
1947... .. 26,936,625 2,199,380 
1948 28,703,625 2,036,520 
1949 29,549,625 1,999,940 
1950... .. 33,121,625 1,906,440 
1951. .. 34,985,497 = 2,462,340 
1952... .. 42,903,000 2,770,000 


Three commercial banks operate in the Colony, the 
Mauritius Commercial Bank ; the Mercantile Bank of 
India and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas). 

The Mauritius Commercial Bank was established in 
1838, and has a paid-up capital of Rs.3,000,000, or 
£225,000. The total amount on deposit on June 30th, 
1951, was Rs.37,507,022.43. 

The Mercantile Bank of India Limited took over the 
business of the Bank of Mauritius Limited on 3rd May, 
1916. The total paid-up capital is £1,050,000 and the 
amount ondepositon June 30th, 1951, was Rs.11,434,214.94. 

Barclays Bank (D. C. & O.) has a paid-up capital of 
£4,975,500. In February 1926 this bank which represents 
the amalgamation of the Anglo-Egyptian Bank Limited, 
the Colonial Bank and the National Bank of South Africa 
Limited, took over the business of the last-named bank 
established in the Colony since 1919. The total amount 
on deposit on 30th June, 1951, was Rs.14,460,109.03. 


Loans and Credit Facilities 

Large sums are advanced annually by the banks for the 
‘*faisance valoir’’ of the sugar crop. The period of the 
joan is usually between 3 and 6 months and the interest 
charged is 5 per cent. Credit and other facilities are also 
afforded to traders and in fact to any person offering 
sufficient guarantee. The period of loans in these cases is 
normally limited to 9 months and the rate of irterest 
charged is between 6 per cent and 7 per cent. 

The Mauritius Agricultural Bank was set up in 1936 with 
a loan of Rs.10 million by the government (see page 154). 

The Government Savings Bank passed from the control 
of the Accountant-General to the Postmaster-General and 
became the Post Office Savings Bank on January Ist, 1951. 
Savings bank facilities are available at the General Post 
Office in Port Louis, at 29 other post offices and also in 
Rodrigues. The maximum deposit in the name of any 
one person, trustee, etc., is Rs.10,000 and, for friendly 
societies, associations, etc., Rs.15,000. The rate of interest 
payable is 24 per cent. A mobile bank, introduced in 1942 
for the convenience of dependents of members of the 
Mauritius Pioneer Corps serving overseas, continues in 
existence. 


The following figures illustrate the growth of savings 
bank business during the 11-year period ended June 
30th, 1951. 


SAVINGS BANK STATISTICS 


Balance 
Standing to 
Deposits | Withdrawals| Descutcrs | No. of 
leposits ithdrawa epositors 2 
after Depositors 
capitalisation 
of interests 
Rs. Rs. 
2,241,167 6,778,386 43,214 
2,078,097 
1,626,213 45,713 
2,619,575 48,059 
3,641,492 51,239 
7,657,246 55,022 - 
9,128,123 58,582 
7,474,335 62,630 
6,932,581 19; 139629 66,830 
8,945,238 20; 043,925 68,701 
9,126,527 21,242,304 74,021 





Private Investment 


At the end of 1951, the Register of Companies contained 
the names of 342 concerns, of which 216 were local 
private companies, 64 local public companies and 62 
externally controlled companies. Most of these were 
either agricultural or trading companies. 

The extent to which private capital was estimated to be 
sunk in works and equipment from 1948 to 1951 is indi- 
cated in the following table :-- 

1948 1949 1950 195! 


Million Pe 
New Plantations avs 31 48 1-1 
Agricultural equipment 1-2 1-7 i % 414 
Industrial machinery .. Tl 16°6 21-7 20-7 
Transport equipment... 10-4 11-4 12°8 14-0 
New buildings and con- 
structional works a 19-3 21:7 10°6 10-4 
Other equipment .. vs 1-8 1-5 1:0 2-6 
Total... a 42-9 57-7 52-2 50-2 


Investment in agriculture and agricultural equipment 
(including the cultivation of sugar-cane, tea, tobacco and 
aloe) represented nearly 11-5 per cent of the total shown 
above in 1950, and 7:0 per cent in 1951. The manufacture 
of sugar, fibre (raw and finished product), commercial 
tea and tobacco and alcohol, absorbed 37:7 per cent in 
1950, and 32-6 per cent in 1951. Of these manufactures, 
only sugar, raw fibre and alcohol have an export market. 

The distilling industry in Mauritius is, with one excep- 
tion, linked up with sugar interests. The aggregate value 
of the plants (10 distilleries) in 1946 was Rs.2$ million. 

The hydro-electric power companies in Mauritius have 
together a declared capital of slightly over Rs.2 million. 
At the end of 1947, the capital value of the three plants 
together was assessed at over Rs.3} million. Since that 
date, one company has undertaken considerable capital 
expenditure to improve and develop its plant. 


COMMERCIAL BANKS STATISTICS 
(as at end of December) 






Liabilities 


Notes in circulation 
Deposits 
Demand .. 
Time 
Saving .. 
Balances due to: 
Other Banks in the bea 
Banks abroad 
Other liabilities 








Total liabilities 








Balance due from . 


Assets 














1,829 2,498 

































































Other Banks in the Colony’ 1,780 1,638 TI19 

Banks abroad .. . 41,516 25,886 31,365 
Loans and Advances to: 

Industry 1,866 4,023 2,149 

Agriculture 2,579 10,988 13,174 

Other 16,295 24,720 27,152 
Investment: 

Local 2,263 2,272 2,196 

Other .. 2,510 2,525 2,480 
Other assets 11,701 3,055 4,070 
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A conservative estimate puts foreign capital invested in 
Mauritius at Rs.25,000,000, owned almost entirely by 
United Kingdom concerns. This figure is, however, 
exclusive of the 42 foreign insurance companies doing 
business in Mauritius. The undertakings referred to above 
include one important sugar concern, 
factories and producing 13 per cent of the total sugar, a 
British-American tobacco manufacturing company, 2 
overseas branches of English banks, local agencies of 3 
foreign oil companies, and a local branch of Cable and 
Wireless Limited. 

Since the end of the war, a number of companies have 
been formed to invest in or contract for new constructional 
works. 

At mid-1949 there were in Mauritius 4 companies 
engaged in actual constructional works. The aggregate 
paid-up capital of these companies amounted to Rs.148,000 
in round figures. One company deals almost exclusively 
in steel structural works for the industry. The 3 remaining 
companies are chiefly engaged in ferro-concrete structural 
works for both private and commercial undertakings ; one 
of the factories invests its own capital in new buildings ; 
the two others act exclusively as building contractors. 
Together they have the largest share in the undertakings 
and the best equipment for structural works. 

The building industry in Mauritius has been very active 
since the end of the war but has been limited by the short 
supply of building materials. There had been for some 
years past a general shortage of housing and office 
accommodation in the Colony. The tendency since the 
severe cyclone of 1945 has been to change over from the 
old-fashioned, simple type of wooden dwelling to modern, 
gale-proof ferro-concrete houses, which have the added 
advantage of requiring almost negligible maintenance. 
There was at the end of the war a fair amount of free 
private capital available for investment in real estate. All 
these factors have led to considerable pressure on the 
building industry. 

Private dwellings constitute the largest proportion of 
present constructional work, although there has been some 
investment in combined commercial buildings with flats 
and cinemas. During each of the years 1950 and 195), 
it is estimated that over Rs.10 million was invested in 
private dwelling construction. 

The number of cases of bankruptcy during each of the 
last 6 years was as follows :— 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
New cases entered 
during 


theyear.. 41 49 95 66 46 92 
Cases disposed of 
wd the Supreme 
a . 43 43 80 71 47 82 
National Income 


Estimates of the national income of the Colony are 
being prepared but are not yet available ; a substantial 
part of this income, however, must derive from the proceeds 
of a single industry, viz., sugar production which constitutes 
some 96 per cent of the value of total domestic exports. 

The following is an estimate of a significant part of the 
Colony’s wage bill for 1950 :— 





Number of 
Persons Total 
Employed Wage Bill . 
Rs. 
Sugar Industry (plantations and 
factories) é 56,500 63,500,000 - 
Administration and Public Ser- ; 
vices 6,376 19,600,000 - 
Municipal and other Town Ser- 
‘ 327 815,000 
Aloe Fi Fibre Sack Factory (Govern- 
ment controlled) ‘ 321 330,000 | 
Tobacco Warehouse (Govern 
ment controlled) a 96 137,000 
Total 63,620 Rs.84,382,000 


possessing 3 - 


Standard and Cost of Living 

Mauritius depends on imports from abroad for a great 
part of its food requirements and for all manufactured 
articles. Price-levels and cost-of-living indices which had 
been rising gradually since the outbreak and throughout 
the years of war, still continued to rise appreciably during 
the post-war years, and up to the end of 1952 had shown 
no signs of decline. 

At the close of the war, and up to the end of 1951, 
prices in Mauritius were still under review by the Con- 
troller of Supplies, who determined the landed costs and 
fixed the profit margins to both the wholesale and the 
retail trade. 

Certain staple foods which were imported only by 
Government were allocated on the ration system, in 
order to ensure uniform distribution to all income groups. 
The more essential foods were also subsidised in order to 
keep their cost at an acceptable level, and in some cases, 
bulk purchasing has also helped to hold prices down. In 
the course of 1948, a steep rise took place in the costs of 
certain essential imported commodities so that the 
expenditure on food subsidies rose to almost twice its 
estimated figure. 

The following table shows the expenditure incurred on 
subsidies on imported food in Mauritius :— 





Expenditure 
on Food 









myose wepany 
AAWVAIAWANS 


1951-52 








The Supplies Control Department kept the importation 
of all essential commodities under close scrutiny through 
a system of compulsory licences up to 1949, but in that 
year most of these controls were relaxed as supplies 
became easier. The policy of removing controls on trade 
was continued in 1950 and 1951. 

Other factors, however, have been responsible for rises 
in the cost of living, especially of the lower income groups ; 
sharp fluctuations usually occur in the open market prices 
of locally produced perishable and _ semi-perishable 
foodstuffs like vegetables and to a lesser extent, of milk, 
meat, eggs and poultry, etc. Since the middle of 1947 a 
campaign launched to encourage and develop the local 
production of certain cereals and root-crops by subsidisa- 
tion has had some effect in keeping prices down. The 
subsidy scheme was worked out on an acreage basis and 
was operative only for plantations of } acre or more. 
Subsidies on food plantations ceased as from the end 
of June 1949, 

Since 1946 the retail market prices of all essential 
commodities have been surveyed monthly ; information 
on prices ruling in the pre-war period is also available. A 
comparison of these prices for selected commodities is 
shown on the opposite page. 

No information exists, however, on the structure of 
family expenditure in the pre-war period. 

There are two sources of cost-of-living figures in 
Mauritius :— 

(1) The Department of Labour publishes a cost-of-living 
index for agricultural labourers, the base year being 1946. 

(2) The Central Statistical Office publishes 4 indices for 
white-collar workers and 1! each for artisans and unskilled 
labourers, and also an index for manual workers which is 
a combination of the indices for the artisan and unskilled 
labourer groups. 

The Department of Labour Index (1946= 100). Surveys 
were made in 1943 and in 1946 of the pattern of expendi- 


- ture of agricultural labourers and other manual workers 


ce A ra 


};oraeris 
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(1939= 100) 
Index Index 
sapiens Dec. 1951 - Commodity Dec. 1951 
Flour zs is F ed e ey 590 Sweet Potatoes .. os es ae wh 317 
Rice, imported .. 3 we a 667 Fine Vegetables .. af a ae an 372 
Dhboll, imported (Toowar) oe A on 650 Green Leaf veeuk Me £3 ae oe 269 
Beef, fresh : So a be 300 Bananas .. : - me we 4 200 
Pork, fresh ae is Ke 2 2 269 Cooking Oil - is et ee 510 
Fish, fresh A iss ies 2 Ms 537 Salad Oil .. S 4 a Ai Me 466 
Eggs e es és es Sh 460 Lard a tke ant vs ‘4 ie 424 
Poultry .. re ke ae 370 Ghee es a 5 - Mi ey 429 
Potatoes (local produce) ee se ae 408 Milk (whole)... ree ou it a 296 
Potatoes, imported i aa et aa 438 Tea (local poi Be des 2s ke 357 
Manioc .. om os a wt ot 259 Coffee .. bp 2% ne = 524 
Maize... ee a Pa as Re 575 Cocoa... oh - ae a 286 
Butter, imported. . 2 Ao “3 is 413 
CLOTHING AND GARMENTS 
Index Index 
Commodity Dec. 1951 Commodity Dec. 1951 
Drill, white ix “ xe 23 5a 387 Moleskin . . 85 kA ii a = 338 
Drill, khaki “i i ba sd is 449 Flannel .. - RA 2%, ei os 275 
Serge Se ae 43 ae we ae 550 Prints oe i as ae ra 45s 370 
Silk material as 2 a: ae es 450 Shirts st, ee +3 re we i 600 
Tweed... - .. oh 4 a 484 Shoes 5 ive a de ae 4 420 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Index Index 
Commodity Dec. 1951 Commodity Dec. 1951 
Soap (local produce) .. a oe =e 397 Building materials (average) .. a ae 354 
Soap (imported) .. ahs bs bs is 356 Wood, local produce 400-450 
Ironmongery (average) .. we $5 «i 250 Wood, imported. . 400-620 
Tools (average) .. ate te at a 230 


and a cost-of-living index prepared. The index therefore 
represents the cost of maintaining at current prices the 
pattern of expenditure of 1946, and is used in connection 
with wage agreements in the sugar industry. 

Changes in the index have been :— 


Cost-of-Living Index for Agricultural Labourers 


1946= 100 
1947 .. 109 
1948 .. 124 
1949 .. 124 
1950 .. 125 
1951 .. 140 
1952 152 


The Central Statistical Office Indices (1939=100). 
This index, constructed for 6 income groups, plus a 
combination of 2 of these, represents the cost of maintain- 
ing at current prices the pattern of expenditure shown by 
a budgetary survey carried out in 1950. For purposes of 
comparison this index has been taken back to 1939, the 
base year 1939= 100 representing the cost, at prices current 
in 1939, of the 1950 pattern of expenditure. 

The pattern of expenditure shown in the budgetary 
survey is shown in the following table :— 


The weightings adopted in the cost-of-living indices 
are based on the structure of consumption shown in 
the preceding table. Surveys of the prices of the goods 
and services entering into the indices are made at monthly 
intervals. Changes in the indices as shown at December 
have been as follows :— 


Cost-of-Living Indices for Urban Labourers, Artisans and 
Higher Income Groups 


(1939= 100) 
Dec.1950 Dec.1951 Dec. 1952 
Urban Labourers .. 338 390 405 
Artisans j .. 303 344 356 
Clerical and Higher In- 
come Groups : 
Rs.100-Rs.300 .. 291 327 334 
Rs.300-Rs.550 .. 278 309 315 
Rs.550-Rs.1,000.. 268 296 299 
Over Rs.1,000 .. 248 272 274 
Balance of Trade and Payments 


Mauritius consumes only a small fraction of its domestic 
produce and has a comparatively large import trade. 


ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE EXPRESSED AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE 
FOR VARIOUS INCOME GROUPS, 





Artisans (skilled maneal 
workers) fs 


Clerical and Higher 
Income Groups 
Rs, 

100- 300 
300- 550 


550-1,000 
Over 1,000 


1950 
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Sugar represents some 96 per cent of the island's total 
exports. Retained imports and domestic exports for a 
series of years are shown below :— 

VISIBLE TRADE (1937-1952) 


Value of 
Retained 


228,208 


249,107 





* Includes amount allowed on sugar preference certificates 
and various bonuses. 


more reasonable to examine the visible balance at the 
half-year, for example :— 


Total Total at 
Imports Exports Balance June 30th 
Million Million Méillion Million 
Rupees Rupees Rupees Rupees 
January-June 1948 67-2 52:8 — 14-4 
July-December 1948 69-0 92-1 +231 13 
January-June 1949 75-2 50-8 — 24-4 
July-December 1949 77:9 117°6 +3977) 23 
January-June 1950 81-2 39-2 — 41-9 
July-December 1950 946 112-8 + 18-2) + 134 
January-June 1951 80-4 75-6 — 45 
July-December 1951 122°6 161°4 + 388 


The result of the seasonal fluctuation in the volume of 
exports is invariably to disclose large unfavourable 
balances during the first half of the year and large favour- 
able balances during the second half. 

The value of re-exported merchandise as shown in the 
table below has been continually increasing since the end 
of the war. 

Value of Re-exported Merchandise 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Rs.1,192,449 2,257,916 3,196,824 2,393,330 1,727,209 3,623,690 

The volume and price indices (based on 1938) of 
external trade for the 3 years 1948, 1949, and 1950 were 
as follows :— 


POST-WAR TERMS OF TRADE 






External Trade 








Ratio 
Export Index/Import Index .. 





The pre-war trade balance was conspicuously favourable. 
1940 saw the first adverse balance since 1935 due to the 
poor sugar crop of 1939. In the subsequent war years 
there were favourable balances due largely to drastic 
curtailment of imports, but also in some measure to rising 
export prices of sugar and of distillery produce. With the 
gradual resumption in 1944 of importation at very high 
costs, specially in the case of food, and owing to con- 
siderably reduced sugar production, adverse balances were 
recorded. In the year 1945 sugar exports were drastically 
reduced owing to a cyclone. In 1947 the adverse balance 
was partly due to imports of equipment for the sugar 
industry, formerly unobtainable. 

Because sugar represents such a large proportion of 
total exports the visible balance of trade is influenced to 
an overwhelming degree by the price obtained for sugar 
exported. The value of exports for the calendar year 
therefore depends mainly on the fraction of the total 
exportable crop which has been shipped by the end of 
December. As the sugar year runs from July to June, it is 


Pane Pre | ame Pes [ Woe | Pre [Ve] Pi | Valens | Fri 
Stray ateie a 
i sooo val ola 










The indices above refer to calendar years and tend to be 
misleading as the index is largely dependent on the fraction 
of the harvested sugar crop exported between June and 
December in that year ; actually the 1950 sugar crop was 
considerably larger than that of the previous year. 

The change in the direction of Mauritius overseas trade 
as compared with pre-war (average of 1936-38) is shown 
in the following tables :— 









So 


43-6 
4 


United Kingdom Ss 

Other preferential tariff 
countries. 

General tariff countries 


* The percentage is calculated on total value. 
The most striking changes have taken place in the 


pattern of the export trade. This is due to the fact that 
whereas in pre-war days practically all the Mauritius 
sugar was shipped to the British Isles, since 1948 the 


DIRECTION OF TRADE—ORIGIN OF IMPORTS 1936-38 AND 1951 






Country of Origin 





United Kingdom .. 
India a i 
U‘S.A. 
France 


Australia .. . ae 
Union of South Africa |; 
Dutch East Indies 


Japan 
Other countries 


Pre-war Average 1936-38 












Percentage Percentage 






















of Tota of Total 

° 76,392,254 37-6 

31-1 17,521,833 8-6 
38 
3-6 
5-2 
27 
1-6 
1-4 
2:5 
36 
12:4 


32,758,375 
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Pre-war Average 1936-38 1951 
Country of os see Country of — Percentage 
Destination of Total Destination of To 
United Kingdom 32,015,257 United Bengdom,: 129,608,547 56-0 
Canada ss 1,418,821 Ceylon .. ae 51, "390, 034 224 
India .. 6 Hong Kong... 19, 597,048 8-5 
Other countries 1,422,593 Kenya, Tanganyika and Zanzibar 13,055,461 56 
Canada . 806,598 2:5 
Other countries . 11,499,885 50 
Total 34,910,797 100-0 Total 231,457,573 100-0 


CLASSIFICATION OF EXPORTS BY MAIN CLASSES 











Food, Drink 
and 
Tobacco 


Period 







Pre-war ae sana a Rs. 
Percentage of total 3 


Year 1951 P 
Percentage of Total 







Manufactured 


33,618,568 498,043 659,597 = 















Parcels 
Post, etc. 


Total 
Exports 


Animals 
not for Food 





Articles 










231,457,573 
100-0 


CLASSIFICATION OF IMPORTS BY MAIN CLASSES 








Period Materials 


Pre-war average atte Re 
Percentage of total 


Year 1951 : 
Percentage of Total 





Ministry of Food has directed part of this Mauritius 
product to other British countries. 

However, practically all alcohol exported in 1951 went 
to the United Kingdom whereas in pre-war days there was 
no external market for this produce. On the other hand, 
38 per cent (by volume) of local raw fibre was shipped in 
1951 to countries outside the Commonwealth ; trade in 
domestic produce with foreign countries was very small 
in pre-war days. 

There was comparatively little difference in the pattern 
of the Mauritius import trade in 1951 compared with 
pre-war days, taking the British Commonwealth as a 
whole. Inside the Commonwealth, however, there have 
been important shifts. India has lost a large share of the 
Mauritius market, specially in food and textiles, while 


Manufactured 





12, 328, 305 1 637. 031 17, 745,244 1 
1 0, 147 5, 800, 010 119,200, 761 129, 385 














Total 
Imports 


Parcels 
Post, etc. 


Animals 
not for Food 





Articles 













1, oe 1,612 32,758,376 
31 100-0 





Australia and South Africa have acquired a much greater 
share than in pre-war days. 

Of the total export trade in 1951 only 4 per cent went to 
countries outside the British Commonwealth. After the 
United Kingdom the next most important markets for 
Mauritius exports were Ceylon and Hong Kong. 

The two tables above show the changed composition of 
Mauritius’ import and export trade in 1951 as compared 
with 1936-38. 

Detailed tables showing the principal commodities 
imported and the main sources of supply, and principal 
exports and their destinations for the years 1938, 1950 
and 1951 are shown on pages 182-3. 

Balance of payments figures for Mauritius have recently 
been published and are shown in the table below. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, 1948-1951 
(Rs.000) 


1948 1949 
Credit Debit Balance | Credit Debit 
Current 
Transactions 
Total Goods 


and Services 


Total 
Donations 


Total Current 
Transactions 


166,036 147,399 
+18,637 


1,772 


190,812 161,304 


2,479 2,186 1,950 


+707 


168,515 149,171 192,998 163,254 


1,833 21,326 9,280 24,513 


1,833 21,326 


9,280 24,513 
202,278 187,767 


Balance 





1951 
Debit Balance 


1950 


Credit Debit Balance | Credit 


183,967 195,511 266,710 224,335 


29,508 11,544 +42,375 
4,037 5,559 4,158 3,603 

+236 —1,522 +555 
188,004 201,070 270,868 227,938 

+31,774 +42,930 

2 

eft eeaee —1,350 
17,250 25,850 28,855¢ 58,569+ 

—15,233 —29,714 
17,445 27,550 29,505+ 60,569+ 

—15,233 —31,064 


oe ee 


+14,511 
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MAURITIUS PRINCIPAL DOMESTIC EXPORTS, 1938, 1950-1951 








Main Countries 
of Destination 
(value in Rs.000) 


505,628,000 | 220,848,294 | U.K. (121,954), 


1951 


Value 
Rs. 


Quantity 





Main Countries 


of Destination 
(value in Rs.000) 


142,150,000 | U.K. (68,001), 


of Destination 
(value in Rs.000) 


Main Countries 
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Hong Kong (10,493) 


359,107,000 


588), 
ng (189) 


’ 
0 


Sugar (Raw and Vesou) 292,872,862 | 32,777,092 | U.K. (32 
Hong K 













001,826 | U.K. (4,985), Seychelles (17) 





5, 


Colonial Spirits 


U.K. (2,601), Seychelles (7), 


Hong Kong (1) 






Colonial Spirits 


4,397,600 | 2,609,000 


Seychelles (5) 
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Holland (81), Denmark (29) 


914,649 | U.K. (580), Belgium (189), 














Cs 


Holland (41), Reunion ( 


U.K. (147), Germany ( 
Belgium (3) 
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IV. DEVELOPMENT 


Government Activities and Plans 


The Mauritius Development and Welfare Ten Year Plan 
was drawn up in October 1946, and the policy to be 
adopted was laid down in a resolution passed by the 
Council of Government on 22nd October, 1946. <A 
Development and Welfare Fund was established and a 
separate budget, distinct from the ordinary general 
estimates, was introduced. This was done to ensure that 
a programme of development could be entered upon with 
some assurance that it would be carried out irrespective 
of fluctuations in the Colony’s revenue. 

The Development and Welfare Ten Year Plan was 
reviewed by an ad hoc committee in 1949-50 and the 
estinated total revenue and expenditure for the ten-year 
period was revised as follows :— 


TEN YEAR PLAN—ESTIMATED TOTAL REVENUE 
1947-1956 













Rs. Rs. 

Colonial Development and Welfare 

(Colony’s Allocation) .. 23,333,300 
Colonial Developeent bes Welfare 

(Research) . 1,182,200 

Loan Funds. . 60,500,000 
Local Funds 

Surplus Funds . 11,300,000 

Mauritius 3 per cent Loan, 1961 3,140,800 

War Risk Insurance Fund . 770,400 

Contribution from Revenue 6,450,000 

janeous other receipts 84,8 







Rs. 107,361,500 








ESTIMATED TOTAL EXPENDITURE 


Head of Expenditure Rs. 
1. Administration 2,500,000 
2. Agriculture* 4,691,600 
3. Education (Training College) 1,188,000 
4. Health 6,000,000 
5. Nutrition as 268,000 
6. Settlement . 800,000 
7. Irrigation and ‘Water ‘Supplies® 35,886,000 
8. Buildings . 10,200,000 
9. Roads . 2,840,000 
10. Research... 4,185,000 
11. Sugar Industry 5,730,000 
12. Interest Charges. — 
13. cae and Training Grants | 370,000 
14. 712,000 
15. Secondery Industries : 
(i) Fibre Industry oe ve a6 5,000,000 
(ii) Tea Industry aA ae oe 2,000,000 
(iii) Fisheries 275,000 
(iv) Non-Agricultural Secondary In- 
d 1,000,000 
750,000 
10,625,000 
5,000,000 
1,452,400 
5,888,500 
107,361,500 





* Including expenditure in Rodrigues. 


Schemes have been hampered by a shortage of super- 
visory staff and materials, but progress has, in general, 
been satisfactory. 

In agriculture the work carried out has been mainly 
experimental, aiming at improving methods of production 
and the control of pests. Direct help has also been given 
to the sugar industry in the form of a loan of Rs.5,728,908 
for the rehabilitation of sugar estates which, during the 
war, were unable to replace their equipment. This loan 
is repayable over a period of 30 years. 

One of the first tasks in the improvement of health was 
the control of the incidence of malaria, and the eradication 
of the mosquito vector. Efforts in this connection have 
been made in two parallel directions : 

(1) by means of permanent works designed to eliminate 

breeding places, C8, the drainage of marshes and 
the canalisation of rivers and streams ; 
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(2) by island-wide spraying of all buildings with 
insecticides, especially D.D.T. A two-year campaign 
of malaria control by means of insecticides was 
started in January 1949. As a result malaria has 
been virtually eradicated. 

The most notable achievement in the development of 
irrigation and domestic water supply is the completion of 
the Mare Longue Reservoir, of a capacity of 220,000,000 
cubic feet to store water for hydro-electric purposes and 
for the irrigation of 2,000 acres of land in the Black River 
district. Improvements to the feeder and distributary 
canals of the Midlands-La Nicoliere and La Ferme 
reservoirs have also been made. 

Another reservoir is being built at Piton du Milieu in 
order to provide domestic water supply to several districts, 
and good progress has been made in the improvement of 
domestic water supply by the building of service reservoirs 
and filter-beds, and the laying of new mains. 

The building programme has been retarded by lack of 
materials and the shortage of supervisory staff. 

The work done comprises the building of new wards for 
the Civil and Mental Hospitals, a dental clinic, a modern 
slaughter-house, 2 maternity and child welfare centres, a 
harbour police station, a house for the Civil Commissioner 
South, a building for the Sugar Research Station, 4 new 
schools and additions and alterations to 16 existing schools. 

A new road, linking the town of Curepipe in the Plaines 
Wilhems District to Quartier Militaire in the Moka 
District, and halving the distance between these two 
points, has been completed. Sixty-seven miles of existing 
roads have been broadened, relined and tarred. 

The revision of the Ten Year Plan made in 1949-50 has 
laid special emphasis on economic schemes, e.g., the 
development of secondary industries such as aloe fibre 
production and tea processing, and new non-agricultural 
industries. A forest replantation scheme has also been 
started. 

The Mauritius Development and Welfare Fund which 
was established on August 6th, 1946, is financed by the 
following :— 

(a) such portion of the Colony’s surplus balances and 
reserves as may from time to time be allocated to the 
development programme by vote of the Council of 
Government ; 

(b) such portion of the estimated revenue of the Colony 
as may from time to time be voted by the Council 
of Government ; 

(c) the balance unexpended at July Ist, 
Mauritius 3 per cent 1961 loan ; 

(d) the balance unexpended at July Ist, 1946, of the 
Mauritius War Risk Insurance Fund ; 

(e) such assistance under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Acts, 1940 and 1945, as may be received in 
the Colony after July Ist, 1946 ; 

(f) the proceeds of any loans which the Mauritius 
Government is authorised by the Council of Govern- 
ment, with the approval of the Secretary of State, 
to raise in London in order to finance the develop- 
ment programme ; 

(g) the proceeds of any loans which the Mauritius 
Government may be able to raise locally to finance 
the development programme ; 

(A) sums received by way of reimbursement or specific 
grant from : 

(i) the Phytalus Fund ; 
(ii) the Agricultura! College Fund ; 
(iii) the Sugar Industry Reserve Fund ; 
(iv) the Tobacco Board ; 
(v) the Municipality of Port Louis and the Town- 
ship Boards ; and 
(vi) other non-governmental organisations. 

All revenue derived from schemes established under 
development programmes are to be credited to the Colony’s 
revenue. 

The actual total revenue for the period July Ist, 1946, to 
June 30th, 1952, was Rs.64,331,885 as shown in the 
following statement : 


1946, of the 


‘III. Colonial Development 


THE COLONIAL TBRRITORIBS 


REVENUE FOR THE PERIOD JULY Ist, 1946, 
TO JUNE 30TH, 1952 







Heads of Revenue C. D. & W. | Other Sources 






Rs. 






— 


. Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund 






(Colony’s Allocation) 6,376,241 — 
II. Colonial Development 

and Welfare Fund (Re- 

search) ae. tee 1,417,617 ra 






and Welfare (Central 
Allocation) 






42,747 







III. Loan Funds _ 36,277,269 
IV. Subventions and Ray 
ents : 20,218,011 
7,836,605 56,495,280 
Total 64,331,885 





The actual total expenditure for the same period was 
Rs.42,919,937 as shown in the following statement :— 


EXPENDITURE FOR THE PERIOD JULY Ist, 1946, 
TO JUNE 30TH, 1952 








Head of Expenditure C.D. & W. | Other Sources 
1. Administration 2,201,183 
2. Agriculture 1,906,091 
3. Education 1,065,711 
4, Health .. 4,203,940 610,909 
5. Nutrition 30,263 230,346 
6. Settlement 320,952 68,338 
7, Irrigation and Nee 
Supplies : 2,801,353 9,146,272 (a) 
8. Buildings 332,547 3,162,755 (b) 
9. Roads .. <3 =e _ 2,385,130 (a) 
10. Research 1,616,401 4,027,192 
11. Sugar Industry 5,728,908 
12. Interest Charges = 
13. Scholarships and bien 
ing Grants... 32,043 
14. Sewerage Sf Pe 190,889 (c) 
15. Secondary Industries . . 910,658 (a) 
16. Forestry 553,610 (a) 
17. Housing 1,320,000 (a) 
9,377,903 33,540,035 





‘a) Loan funds; (5) Rs.3,043,551 from loan funds; (¢) Rs.177,889 
m loan funds. 


The Ten-year Plan is shortly to be revised again. 


Other Development 

In order to encourage the development of non- 
agricultural secondary industries, a provision of 
Rs.1,000,000 was included in the revised plan for the 
purpose of giving financial assistance to suitable enterprises 
which wished to establish themselves or to expand. Loans 
granted under this scheme up to the end of 1952 numbered 
7 and amounted to Rs.860,000, and were for a wide range 
of activities. They consist of a wax polish factory, which 
is already in production ; an oil mill for the extraction of 
edible oils from copra, etc. ; a factory for the manufacture 
of wall boards ; the development of salt pans in Rodrigues ; 
a brick and tile manufactory ; plant for the manufacture 
of oxygen ; and the development of hotels. 


SEYCHELLES 


I. GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Geographical Features 

The ninety-two islands of the Seychelles group are 
situated between latitude 4° South and 10° South and have 
a land area of just over 156 square miles. The central 
islands are granitic and consist of a mountainous back- 
bone, rising to between 2,000 and 3,000 feet, and narrow 
coastal plains. The remaining islands are of coral forma- 
tion and are mostly flat. 

The largest, and most populous of the islands, Mahé, is 
17 miles long and varies between 3 and 7 miles in width, 
having an area of about 55 square miles. It is roughly 
600 miles from Madagascar, 935 from Mauritius, and 
970 from Mombasa on the African continent. The second 
largest island, Praslin, lies 30 miles north-east of Mahé. 
The other chief islands are Silhouette (4,900 acres), 
La Digue (2,500 acres), Curieuse (900 acres), Felicité 
(689 acres), and St. Anne (500 acres). A number of other 
islands are dependencies of the Seychelles. 

The islands lie outside the cyclone belt and enjoy an 
equable climate, especially during the period from May to 
October when the south-east trade winds blow regularly. 
The average shade temperature in the capital, Victoria, is 
about 85° and seldom rises above 90°. Rain usually falls 
during the period from November to April and over the 
past 20 years has averaged 85-12 inches per year. 


Population 

The census held in December 1947 showed a total 
population of 35,232 (including 600 pioneers serving 
overseas), of whom 17,148 were males and 18,084 were 
females. This population represents an increase of 28 per 
cent over the previous census figure of 1931. The estimated 
population in mid-1952 was 37,129. 

At the time of the census 28,197 persons lived on the 
main island of Mahé, and of these 9,478 resided in the 
capital, Victoria. The population density on Mahé was 
just over 500 persons per square mile. Praslin island had a 
population of 2,893 and La Digue 1,412. The outlying 
coral islands are not permanently settled, but are worked 
by labour recruited on periodical contracts from the 
central islands. 

Racially the majority of the population are of European 
(mainly French) or African descent, but in consequence of 
long intermarriage there are very large numbers of mixed 
race. A large number of families are directly descended 
from the early French settlers of the eighteenth century 
and bear their names. There are small Indian and Chinese 
groups (numbering 285 and 155 respectively at the time of 
the census) who largely control the export, import and 
retail trade of the Colony. 

The 1947 census showed the following age-group 
distribution :— 








Male Female 
Up to 10 years 4,364 4,399 
11-20 3,501 3,678 
21-40 5,337 5,412 
41-60 2,920 3,130 
Over 60 1,026 1,465 
Total.. 17,148 18,084 


The population is increasing fairly rapidly, the birth- 
rate in 1948 being 27 per 1,000 and the death-rate 13-2 
per 1,000. 

The only significant migration trend is that increasing 
numbers of able-bodied males show an inclination to seek 
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their fortune in the British East African territories, where 
there are, generally speaking, better opportunities for 
well-paid employment. 


MAIN OCCUPATIONS 1947 








Percentage 
of Occupied 
Population 








Agriculture .. 

Fishing : 3-3 
Forestry .. ee 0-7 
Carpenters .. af se 48 
Seamstresses and Tailors .. : 41 
Other manufacturing and repairing 46 
Transport and Communications .. 16 
Trade and Commerce BA 29 
Professional Services* a 3-2 
Personal and Domestic Services .. 15-3 









Total gainfully occupied Population 


* Including those engaged in religion and in public admini- 
stration. 


Social Amenities 
Education 

Education is controlled by a director assisted by an 
advisory council. There are four secondary schools for 
boys and girls and 33 primary schools, providing educa- 
tion for some 2,500 boys and 2,600 girls, (slightly over 
50 per cent of the population between the ages of 5 and 
15). The four secondary schools have about 320 pupils, 
between 13 and 18 years of age. There are no institutions 
for higher education in the Colony but in 1950 there 
were 15 Seychelles students taking advanced courses in 
the United Kingdom. A Technical Centre provides 
training in carpentry for ten apprentices. The 1947 census 
showed that about 25 per cent of the population is literate 
in English and/or French. 


Health 

The Medical and Health Department is controlled by a 
senior medical officer assisted by six doctors and a dental 
surgeon. In addition there are, in the Colony, two private 
medical practitioners and seven health inspectors. There 
is no malaria in the Seychelles and little evidence of 
widespread or serious malnutrition, although the diet of 
the average working man is far from satisfactory. The 
chief causes of ill health are venereal diseases and intestinal 
infections, such as dysentery and enteritis, but there is also 
a tendency towards various respiratory disorders. Em- 
phasis has been placed on the need to develop preventive 
measures against disease and attention is being particularly 
devoted to the improvement of water supplies and sanita- 
tion. A Health Museum was opened in 1949 for educational 
and propaganda purposes, and campaigns of immunisa- 
tion against smallpox and diphtheria have been carried 
out. 

Curative treatment and facilities have been extended 
and hospital extensions and out-patients’ clinics have 
been opened in Mahé. In 1950 3,707 in-patients and 
49,314 out-patients were treated throughout the Colony. 

The number of deaths per annum has been declining in 
recent years, and in particular the infant mortality rate 
has fallen from 80 per 1,000 live births in 1948, to 50-3 in 
1951. 

The training of local girls as nurses has been accelerated 
and put on a sound basis in accordance with the principles 
laid down in the Rushcliffe Report. In 1950 a senior 
British nursing sister was appointed to the staff of the 
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Victoria Hospital, while in the same year a fully-qualified 
laboratory technician was also appointed. Both these 
latter appointments, together with the provision and equip- 
ment of an up-to-date pathological and bacteriological 
laboratory have been financed out of Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Funds. 


Housing 

The average standard of housing in the Seychelles is 
low and the majority of premises have walls made of 
latanier leaf or wood while the roofs are of palm leaves 
or, in built-up areas, corrugated iron. There are com- 
paratively few well-constructed, masonry buildings with 
tile, asbestos or reinforced concrete roofs. Granite is 
plentiful in almost all parts of Mahé, Praslin and on many 
other islands. Lime can be made from coral on most of 
the islands and sand is there for the taking. Hence there 
should be no real difficulty in building a good substantial 
type of house which would withstand tropical sun and 
rain and be relatively proof against termites, fire and so on. 

The Government has built a number of workmen’s 
cottages on Crown lands and in connection with its 
agricultural estates. Four new village settlements have 
also been built, and a 50 per cent subsidy is available to 
tural landowners who build houses for their labourers. 
The cost of a two-room cottage, with central patio, 
kitchen, bathroom and sanitary privy, varies according to 
the locality from Rs.600-Rs.800, or Rs.1,600 if the walls 
are wholly of masonry and the roofing consists of tiles or 
corrugated asbestos. 


Social Security 

There is no unemployment and sickness insurance but 
on the other hand, everyone in real need who has no means 
of livelihood nor relatives to help him can obtain aid from 
the Public Assistance Committee whose executive is the 
Welfare and Labour Officer. Each application is carefully 
enquired into and help is given in connection with food, 
rent and clothes. The 1952 Estimates provide Rs.44,500 
for outdoor relief alone. The Fiennes Institute in Victoria 
provides rooms for upwards of 100 elderly destitute 
persons, Rs.28,000 being provided in the 1952 Estimates 
for maintenance and administration. 

There are at present no orphanages and reliance has to 
be placed on finding foster parents for children in need of 
care. Provision has, however, been made for the making 
of grants to institutions willing and fit to take charge of 
orphaned children. 

The Government operates a Savings Bank, deposits in 
which totalled more than Rs.4,000,000 at the end of 1952. 
The working-class Seychellois lacks the saving habit but 
a beginning has been made with a co-operative thrift 
society for labour on Government estates. 


Political Structure 


The Seychelles islands form a Crown Colony, and the 
Governor is assisted by Executive and Legislative Councils. 
The Executive Council is presided over by the Governor 
and consists of three official members (Secretary to 
Government, Attorney-General and Treasurer) and an 
unspecified number of appointed members, one of whom 
must be an unofficial. At present there are three appointed 
members, all unofficial. The Legislative Council is also 
presided over by the Governor and is made up of six 
official members (Secretary to Government, Attorney- 
General, Treasurer, Senior Medical Officer, Director of 
Education and Director of Agriculture), and six unofficial 
members, of whom two are nominated and four are 
elected under a limited franchise restricted to those, who 
pay direct taxes—at present about 10 per cent of the 
population. 

The principal Government Departments are shown in 
the table on page 191. 

There are two District Councils elected on a basis of 
universal adult suffrage. The earlier of these in the island 
of Praslin came into existence in February 1949, and the 
other, covering the Victoria town area, in March 1950. 
These councils exercise a limited financial autonomy and 


their duties are limited to the regulation of markets, 
slaughter-houses, street maintenance and public sanitation. 
In North and South Mahé and La Digue there are 
appointed Local Boards whose formal duties are confined 
to road maintenance and market supervision, although 
they advise the Government generally on affairs within 
their area. 

Owing to its geographical isolation and the paucity of 
communications Seychelles is not formally a member of 
any regional organisation but it contributes to and derives 
benefit from the East Africa High Commission centred 
at Nairobi. 


Principal Economic Legislation 
General 


The commercial law of the Colony is based on the 
Napoleonic Code de Commerce. Efforts to modernise 
it, or replace it with English law, have not as yet pro- 
gressed very far. Companies do not pay any licence 
duties unless they carry on any business included in 
Schedule A to the Licences Ordinance No. 1 of 1923. 

Licences to keep a house of entertainment (viz., hotel, 
inn, restaurant, dancing room or public billiard room), 
licences to sell spirits, wine and beer by retail, licences to 
manufacture, sell or retail gold and silver wares, and 
licences to public scribes are issued only after an applica- 
tion has been approved by the Governor. 

Companies are taxed in accordance with Ordinance 
No. 1 of 1948 (as amended) and at present the same rates 
apply to both companies and individuals. 

All imports and exports are subject to a licensing 
system. The Controller of Supplies is the licensing autho- 
rity for imports ; the Collector of Customs performs the 
same function for exports. The Customs Management 
Ordinance, No. 14 of 1951, amends and consolidates the 
laws relating to customs. 

The principal import duties are shown opposite. 

The Copra Price Stabilisation Ordinance, 1949 (as 
amended), establishes a fund, based on an export levy of 
6 per cent on f.o.b. prices, to be used for stabilising the 
price of copra by paying export subsidies. The fund is 
administered by a board with a majority elected by the 
producers. The amount of subsidy is limited to approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the fund in any one year. At the 
end of 1951 the fund was estimated to contain about 
Rs.950,000. 

The Fish Export Ordinance No. 27 of 1950 regulates 
the conditions under which fish may be exported. 

The Immigration (Control) Ordinance, 1950, creates a 
comprehensive new immigration law based on the East 
African model. 


Labour 

Legislative provision exists, under the Trade Union and 
Trade Disputes Ordinance (No. 4 of 1943 as amended by 
Ordinance No. 11 of 1947), for the formation of trade 
unions, and three such unions have been set up, for 
building workers, stevedores and general workers. 

The Trade Disputes (Arbitration and Enquiry) Ordin- 
ance (No. 5 of 1943) provides machinery for the regulation 
of trade disputes but there has never yet been any occasion 
to use it. No. 18 of 1950 provides for the settlement of 
disputes in public utility undertakings, hospitals, etc. 

The Employment of Servants Ordinance (No. 25 of 
1945 as amended by No. 13 of 1947) regulates the forma- 
tion and interpretation of contracts, dismissals, care of 
employees (including medical care) and employment of 
uveniles. 

The Outlying Islands (Employment of Servants) Ordin- 
ance (No. 26 of 1945 as amended by No. 14 of 1947) 
makes similar provisions for the special conditions attach- 
ing to employment of labour on the outlying islands. 

The Recruitment of Workers Ordinance (No. 27 of 
1945 as amended) regulates conditions under which 
workers can be recruited for employment away from their 
homes. 
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Commodity 
Ale, beer and POner 
Bicycles ‘ 
Biscuits and cakes .. 
Boots and shoes leather 
Cement 2 7 
Confectionery 
Cordage and rope . 
Cotton piece goods 
Indian cotton piece goods 
Grains : 

Beans and peas inet a) 

Dholl 

Flour 

Maize 

Rice 

Matches 
Materials for building etc. 
Sheets, asbestos .. 
» copper .. 

Tron, galvanised and steel 

Nails and screws 

Timber 

Agricultural implements _ 

Tools of trade , . 

Machinery for industrial purposes 
Oils : 

Vegetable and Animal : 
Olive and salad 
Linseed . 
Turpentine 

Mineral : 

Fuel oil . 
Paraffin and kerosene. 
Petrol and motor spirits 

Onions and potatoes 

Paints and varnish 

Paper, printing 

Stationery 

Other papers 

Rubber tyres and tubes for bicycles 
Others .. 

Sago 

Salt .. 

Soap, household 

» toilet 


Spirit except rum in casks 
Rum oe 
Sugar 
Tea .. 
Tobacco, manufactured 
Cigarettes 
Wines in casks 
Motor cars and bicycles 
Bacon and ham 
Butter and cheese .. ; 
Cocoa, jam and preserves .. a a 
Bags, empty Pee a ate si as 


General Preferential 

Unit Tariff Tariff 
doz. bottles Rs.8.90 Rs.6.72 
each Rs.20.00 Rs.10.00 
ad valorem 333% 17% 

100 kilos Rs.2.00 Free 
ad valorem 42% 17% 
100 kilos Rs.12.50 Rs.7.00 
ad valorem 253% 10% 
” 25% 10% 
100 kilos Rs.1,50 Rs.1.50 
5 Rs.0.90 Rs.0.90 
ee Rs.2.00 Rs.2,00 
‘s Rs.2.00 Rs.1.00 
3 Rs.2.00 Rs.2.00 
gross boxes Rs.2.50 Rs.2.00 
ad valorem 25%, Free 

% 334% ” 

oD 333% ” 

” 334% oe 

” 334% ” 

” 33 % ” 

” 33 41% 1) 

” 1 By oO ” 
100 kilos Rs.15.00 Rs.12.00 
9 Rs.5.00 Rs.5.00 
ad valorem 16% Free 
1,000 kilos Rs.6.00 Rs.6.00 
100 litres Rs.3.00 Rs.3.00 
100 kilos Rs.12.00 Rs.12.00 
100 kilos Rs.2.00 Rs.2,00 
ad valorem 333% Free 
” 334% 17% 
” 333% 17% 
» 334% 17% 
és 25% 10% 
” 334% 17% 
100 kilos Rs.3.50 Rs.3.00 
” Rs.0.50 Free 
e Rs.10.00 Rs.6.00 

ad valorem 334% plus 17% plus 

25% 25% 
per litre Rs.11.25 Rs.10.00 
is Rs.9.25 Rs.8.00 
100 kilos Rs.3.25 Rs.3.00 
kilo Rs.0.60 Rs.0.60 
kilo Rs.19.54 Rs. 14.85 
per 100 Rs.3.87 Rs.1.87 
per hectolitre Rs.150.00 Rs.148.00 
ad valorem 334%, 10% 
” 333% 17% 
7 334% 17% 
» 334% 17% 
each Rs.0.06 Free 


Export duty, formerly levied on Guano, Copra, Cinnamon, Patchouli, Vanilla, is how imposed only on Copra at a rate of 5%. 


The Employment Exchanges Ordinance (No. 3 of 1948) 
provides for the setting up of employment exchanges but 
none have so far been established. 

The Local Trading Vessels Ordinance (No. 2 of 1951) 
regulates wages, discipline and conditions on trading and 
fishing vesscls. 


Land Tenure 

All land, other than Crown land, is held in freehold. 
There are 1,312 holdings of 5 acres and under, 369 holdings 
of 5-50 acres, 61 holdings of 50-100 acres, 42 holdings of 
100-200 acres, 56 holdings of over 200 acres and 7 holdings 
of over 1,000 acres. The Government owns some 9,000 
acres in the central, granitic islands and several of the 
outlying coral islands. 


Communications and Transport 
Posts and Teleconmunications 


Postal services are provided to all parts of Mahé and to 
Praslin and La Digue. There is a telephone service in 
Port Victoria and its envircns and good telegraph and 


cable communications with the outside world are mipplied 
by Cable and Wireless Ltd. 

The Seychelles Broadcasting Service operates twice a 
week and there are public receiving sets in various parts 
of the Colony. 


Roads 

There are 654 miles of motorable roads in the Colony, 
all in Mahé, and there are numerous bridle paths and 
tracks. 


Shipping 

The Colony is visited on the average once monthly each 
way by British India Steam Navigation Company liners 
on the Bombay-Mombasa-Durban run. Heavy cargo is 
imported and exported by chartercd steamers. 

Internal communication between the islands is supplied 
by locally registered schooners, some of which have 
auxiliary engines. 

Port Victoria is the only port. Its roadstead can take 
the largest vessels, but cargo is transhipped by lighters. 
There are no rail or air transport facilities. 
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Hl. PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 


Agricultural Conditions and Methods 


The total land area of the Seychelles. which is about 
156 square miles in extent, is used as follows :— 


Square miles 


Arable #2 2 5 ee 1-2 
Tree crops, vines a shfivs se 64-0 
Pasture ae a oe 38 1-5 
Wood and forest .. a a8 14-8 
Other land .. $3 es és 74-5 


The whole economy of the islands depends on, and is 
dominated by, the cultivation of coconuts and the produc- 
tion of copra, the latter providing more than 70 per cent 
by value of the territory’s total exports in 1951. 

Coconuts grow best on the low-lying coastal plateau 
soils, while cinnamon, the source of further substantial 
exports, and other forest trees occupy the middle and 
higher slopes of the granitic islands of the archipelago. 

Vanilla, a crop of lesser importance, is mainly confined 
to the coastal soils of the island of Praslin. In the past 
there was a good deal of shifting cultivation on some of the 
hillsides, but now food crops and vegetables are usually 
limited to the fertile valleys where they are grown on small 
holdings in conjunction with the rearing of livestock. 
Steps are being taken to improve the yields from the land 
by more systematic crop rotation, manuring, and by bench 
terracing the lower slopes of the hills. Little mechanical 
equipment is at present used on the land, but one or two 
small tractors have been employed with success on some 
farms and estates where they have been used on food 
crops. 

The exact division of production between peasant and 
estate farming is not known, but more than half of the 
cultivable acreage is made up of estates of 200 acres or 
more. There are also six Government-owned estates, 
known collectively as the Grand Anse estates, covering 
altogether about 4,000 acres, and on which coconuts, 
cinnamon, sugar-cane, vegetables, and other crops are 
grown and experimental work is carried out. A land 
development scheme has been initiated to develop small 
holdings in the Grand Anse estates. Crown lands will be 
leased at agreed rents in plots of around 10 acres, with 
housing and water provided. Lessees will be required to 
live on the land and cultivate it personally. 

Acreage and production of the main crops of the 
islands in 1951 were :— 











Crop Value (Rs.) 
Coconuts (Copra) .. 
on Leaf Oil . 
Patchouli Oil ae 
Cinnamon Bark : 
Vanilla da 






Cash Crops 
Coconuts and Copra 


As the Colony’s principal and most profitable crop, 
coconuts are planted in all suitable areas, on small- 
holdings and on the large estates of more than 1,000 acres 
in extent. At the same time cattle are frequently grazed on 
the plantations beneath the trees. On ripening, the nuts 
are allowed to fall to the ground and are there gathered 
for manufacture into copra by sun or kiln drying, or by a 
combination of both. The kilns, which use wood fuel, 
are built to a traditional design, and are known locally as 
**caloriferes’’. It is customary to have a concrete slab 
adjacent to the kilns for sun-drying when the weather 
permits. The larger plantations have their own kilns and 
the owner processes his own crop, but in the case of the 
smaller holdings the nuts are sold directly to a kiln-owning 
middleman who then prepares the copra. In some of the 
outlying islands sun-drying alone is practised. 

The copra is transported to Victoria by lorry from the 
plantations on Mahé island, and by small craft from the 
other islands and it is there stored for export in newly- 





built Government warehouses where it is inspected for 
quality by the Government Produce Inspector. Normally 
about 95 per cent of the total crop is exported and the 
Temainder is retained for the production of coconut oil 
and cattle-feed (poonac) for local use. In the past the lack 
of an efficient oil mill in the Seychelles resulted in a low 
extraction rate for the oil, and also in poonac containing 
too much residual oil for feeding to cattle without dilution. 
A modern expeller has, however, been installed and the 
oil and cake now produced are of better quality. 

During 1949 the whole exportable surplus of copra was 
sold to the Ministry of Food under the terms of a three- 
year contract drawn up in 1948, but in 1950 the high prices 
prevailing in the world markets led the producers to revert 
to the normal commercial channels of sale and in that 
year the chief buyers were Sweden, Denmark and Holland, 
while in 1951 India and Kenya purchased large amounts. 
The price continued to rise during 1951, but by the spring 
of 1952 had fallen sharply. The table below shows the 
value and volume of copra exports from 1944 to 1952, with 
the 1938 figures included for comparison. 


EXPORTS OF COPRA, 1938, 1944-1952 


5; 223, 898 





Marketing of the Colony’s copra, hitherto carried out 
through an ad hoc committee of the producers, is now 
conducted through a Marketing Association which pro- 
vides for the sale and export of the members’ copra. 

The main pests from which the coconut suffers in the 
Seychelles are rats, which eat the young nuts on the trees, 
and the insect melittomna insulare whose larvae bore up 
the trunk of the tree. Both these pests, which are being 
attacked by the Department of Agriculture, cause a con- 
siderable loss of coconuts, and funds and _ technical 
assistance are being provided from the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Research Fund and the Commonwealth 
Institute of Biological Control to assist in the campaign. 


Essential Oils 

This is the second most important industry in the 
territory, and the following oils are produced in varying 
quantity : cinnamon leaf oil, cinnamon bark oil, patchouli, 
vanilla, eucalyptus and peppermint. Of these, cinnamon 
leaf oil is by far the most important and in 1951 its export 
accounted for more than one-fifth of the Colony’s total 
exports. 


EXPORTS OF CINNAMON LEAF OIL 
1938, 1944-1952 


1,201 298 


The market for the other essential oils is less certain 
and production more erratic, as is demonstrated for 
instance in the case of patchouli where exports have been 
subject to wide variation in recent years 

In normal times patchouli is of little importance to the 
islands’ economy, but in times of high demand it tends te 
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EXPORTS OF PATCHOULI 
1938, 1944-1952 


332,299 
187,318 





be grown at the expense of food crops and vegetables 
which as a result have to be imported in larger quantity. 


Local Food Products 

Most of the cereals consumed in the Seychelles are 
imported, but other food products which are locally 
grown include cassava, yams, sweet potatoes, eddoes, 
plantains and bananas, and fruit and vegetables. The 
breadfruit, with its two crops a year, grows and yields 
well, and this is of great advantage to the Colony. 

The fishing industry, which is mainly confined to produc- 
ing for the local market, is well organised, and fish are 
abundant. Fishery methods include net, line and basket 
trap fishing, and when caught, the fish are usually sun- 
dried or salted for local sale or export. A fishing base was 
established by the Colonial Development Corporation at 
St. Anne Island and intensive efforts were made from 
April 1951 until August 1952 to tap the large supplies 
of fish which earlier surveys had indicated. However, 
the yield was disappointingly low and the scheme was 
abandoned. 

It is estimated that the inshore fishing industry produces 
between 1,000 and 1,500 tons of fish a year, sufficient 
tor local consumption. 


Livestock 

Livestock are grazed among the coconut plantations 
and also on the small amount of pasture land which is 
available. The 1950 census of agriculture gave the follow- 
ing livestock populations in the Colony. 


Cattle Pigs Goats Poultry 
2,112 2,328 1,200 40,000 


Milk yields from native cattle are low and average only 
between two and four pints a day during the lactation 
period, but under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Schemes £11,000 is being spent over a five-year period on 
the importation of pedigree Friesian or Sindhi bulls, and 
the castration of scrub bulls, in order to improve the 
stock. The Friesian herd of cattle at the Government dairy 
has an average daily yield of nearly two gallons per head 
and in all about 500 pints of fresh milk are sold daily for 
consumption, mostly in the town of Victoria. 

Restrictions have been placed on the slaughter of cattle 
owing to the depletion of the stock which took place 
during the war. Pig production for slaughter has shown 
some increase but still remains below the full require- 
ments of the population. Meat supplies, however, are 
augmented by turtle meat from the outlying islands. 


Forestry 

The conservation of what remains of the original forest 
cover and the reafforestation of denuded areas is essential 
to counter soil erosion and give protection to the main 
watersheds on Mahé and Praslin. In 1950 a Forest Officer 
was appointed to the Department of Agriculture, and 
simultaneously a five-year plan for the reafforestation of 
about 3,000 acres of land in Mahé, Praslin and Curieuse, 
was launched. It is intended that this scheme should 
contribute towards countering the ill-effects of uncon- 
trolled cutting in the past and also help to provide for 
adequate supplies of timber and firewood in the future. 

During 1951 a survey was made of the extensive man- 
grove forests of the Aldabra group of islands and recom- 


mendations have been made for the exploitation of the 
large resources of hard wood which they provide. 

Other timber available on the islands is capucin 
(Northea), a hard dark wood particularly resistant to 
termites and dry or damp rot; takamaka (Colophyllum 
inophyllum), a good-looking furniture timber; and 
badamier (Jerminadier catappa), bois rouge (Wormia) 
and agati (Adenonthera pavonia) are all useful as building 
material. 


Minerals 

Apart from phosphate guano the Colony is not known 
to contain any minerals of commercial value. Guano 
deposits on some of the islands have been extensively 
worked and after the Government resumed possession of 
them their exploitation except for local use was restricted. 
As a result exports have declined, and only on two islands, 
St. Pierre and Astove, is the mineral now worked com- 
mercially. 


EXPORTS”“OF GUANO 
1938, 1944-1952 





Most of the large estates have their copra-drying plants 
and those specialising in cinnamon have distilleries for 
preparing cinnamon leaf oil. Coconut oil is expressed in 
sufficient quantities to supply local requirements of 
cooking oil and soap. Manufacture of soap averages 
200 tons a year. Small quantities of coir rope are also 
made for local consumption. 

There is a small industry in the preparation of cigarettes 
from local tobacco which was first established in 1935. 
The annual output is 835,000 cigarettes and 760 Ibs of 
pipe tobacco. The price of these cigarettes on which no 
excise duty is levied is Rs.8 per 1,000, compared with 
imported cigarettes which sell at an average of Rs.44 per 
1,000. The majority of the population smokes mainly 
locally grown tobacco. 


Village Industries 

Tortoiseshell articles, straw hats, basket work, crochet 
and embroidery work are the principal handicrafts. These 
are sold locally to visitors through the medium of Home 
Industries, a Government-sponsored body which markets 
these wares on a small commission basis. There is a 
slight demand for locally-made straw hats overseas. 


Other Economic Activities 


The tourist traffic which was developing before the war 
is struggling to revive but is severely handicapped by the 
irregularity and inadequacy of shipping communication. 
A modern hotel, with accommodation for twenty persons, 
has been built at Beau Vallon, three miles from Victoria. 
There are also two hotels in Victoria and a guest-house at 
Glacis four miles from Victoria. 

The local retail trade is very largely in the hands of 
Indian and Chinese merchants. 

For its population the Colony is comparatively well 
served with doctors; the Government establishment is 
seven and there are two private practitioners. There is 
at present one Government dental surgeon, who is per- 
mitted private practice, and there are two private prac- 
titioners. The qualifications for registration as a doctor 
or dentist are the same as in the United Kingdom. 

Barristers and attorneys in active private practice 
number three. Qualifications are governed by the Barristers 
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and Attorneys Ordinance, 1923 (No. 5 of 1923). The two 
professions are not kept distinct in the Colony. 


Co-operative Movement 


There are no farmers or consumers co-operatives in 
the Seychelles. 


Employment and Labour Supply 


Unskilled labour is adequate to meet the demand, but 
on the whole the Seychellois labourer is unwilling to work 
regularly for long hours and prefers a task which can be 
finished in four or five hours so that he may use the rest 
of the day for fishing, gardening or leisure. There is a 
sufficiency of semi-skilled mechanics, carpenters, masons, 
blacksmiths and so on, but the average level of skill is 
not high. Really skilled workers are scarce and in great 
demand. 

Minimum wages have been prescribed for several years 
and cost-of-living allowances have been awarded. The 
Government has taken a lead in making these allowances 
and in August 1951 the wage rates were, for males over 
18, Rs.22 per month for a 334 hour week, and for females 
Rs.11 per month for a 33} hour week. The rates for longer 
working weeks were Rs.27 and Rs.15 respectively. These 
rates were introduced for Government employees and 
later were compulsorily applied to private employers. 
In the latter part of 1952 cost-of-living allowances to 
Government servants were curtailed owing to a deteriora- 
tion in the Colony’s financial position. 

In view of the shortness of the working week many 
labourers undertake to work longer hours or perform 
second tasks and so greatly increase their earnings. 

Generally speaking, there is work in the Colony for all 
who desire it and there is no problem of recurrent seasonal 
unemployment. Occasionally, owing to wide fluctuations 
in world prices for essential oils, the amount of female 
labour employed in cinnamon leaf-picking is reduced as 
between one year and another. 

Conditions of employment are supervised by a Labour 
and Welfare Officer and are strictly governed by legis- 
lation. 

In addition to the three trades unions of building 
workers, stevedores and lightermen and general workers 
(which in 1951 had memberships of 230, 148 and 195 
respectively) there is the Seychelles Taxpayers and Pro- 
ducers Association (1951 membership 405) which is a 
form of employers’ organisation dealing with the political 
interests of property owners. 


Fuel and Power 


The Colony possesses no coal. Wood is used for firing 
essential oil distilleries and copra dryers, and for domestic 
cooking. Supplies are adequate but consumption exceeds 
the natural rate of replacement. The cost of wood fuel 
in Victoria is Rs.16 per 500 pieces. Kerosene is in consider- 
able demand for lighting and cooking. 


The Societe Co-operative d’Electricité, a licensed private 
company, at present provides electric light (220 volts, 
direct current) for Port Victoria between the hours of 
6 p.m. and 6 a.m., but steps are being taken to supply 
Mahé with a 24-hour alternating current system since 
the absence of any source of daylight electric power is a 
handicap to industrial activity. The numerous mountain 
streams are unfortunately not sufficiently large or constant 
to provide a source of water power. 


IIL. FINANCE AND TRADE 


Public Finance 
Central Government 


The effect of the Second World War was first to depress 
and then to stimulate the world demand for primary 
commodities, and this movement was reflected in the 
contraction and later expansion of public revenue and 
expenditure after 1939. In addition the return to a higher 
level of activity was stimulated by local military expendi- 
ture which brought increased wealth and purchasing 
power to the Colony, so that from 1941 to the early 1950s 
it experienced a period of great prosperity. A fall in copra 
prices early in 1952, however, checked the expansion and 
led to a reduction in revenue. The estimates for that year 
contained in the table below are likely to be excessive. 
Owing to the fall in the prices of the Colony’s major 
exports revenue in 1953 is expected to fall by more than 
20 per cent to Rs.3,318,000, and expenditure will be cut 
to Rs.3,275,000. The territory’s reserves at the Ist January, 
1953, were estimated to be Rs.4,667,000. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1938-1952 


Surplus (+) or 
Deficit (—) 


4,997,241 





t Approved estimate. 


An analysis of the sources of revenue and the pattern 
of expenditure is shown in the following tables :— 


SEYCHELLES—REVENUE, 1938, 1950-1952 


I951* ger oss 


a Percent- roe Percent- big Percent Ane 
age age age 





Customs... ed 

Port and Marine .. 

Licences, Direct Taxes 

Fees of Court, etc. 

Posts and Telephones Pe 
Receipts from Government it Property 
Interest, etc. . 

Miscellaneous 


Total Ordinary Revenue 


Colonial Development and We 
fare Grants fe 


358,869 


Gross Revenue 


ce bel 


Se3SSSsn | & 






3 Sraunoevd| g 


4,431,483 | 100-00 


— 


394,304 _ 
4,825,787 — 
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The following table shows the contribution made by 
Import and Export Duties and other allied taxes to these 


totals. 










Specific Duties .. 
Ad valorem 
Sur-tax .. 
Package Tax 
Export Duties .. 

Copra weighing, storage and demurrage charges 


On buildings within the town and the suburban area it is 
at the rate of 1 per cent of the value of such buildings. 
Rural houses are tax-free. 


* Estimates. 
SEYCHELLES—EXPENDITURE, 1938, 1950-1952 




























Administration (Central) 50,288 6°83 
Administration (Local) .. 41,716 5-67 
Secretariat and Printing .. —_ _ 
Legal and Judicial. . 29,086 3-95 
Treasury and Customs 31,521 4-28 
Inland Revenue... a —_ 
Agriculture and Veterinary 36,725 4:99 
Education .. 40,436 5-49 
91,247 12-40 
Pensions .. 9:95 
Police and Excise 9-57 
Port and Marine .. 3-82 
Posts and Telephones 3-08 
Prisons and Juvenile Detention . —_ 
Public Assistance and Welfare 2:62 
Public Debt Charges . 8-98 
Public Works Department | 1-89 
Public Works Recurrent 2:21 
Public Works Hee ecuersa 6-61 
Supplies .. 2% — 
Miscellaneous 7-66 








Total Ordinary Expenditure 
Colonia] Development and Welfare 
~~ Gross Expenditure... | 

* Revised Estimate. 
Public Debt 


The Colony has no public debt other than a loan of 


Rs.390,216 raised through the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies in 1937 for the purpose of financing the Agricul- 
tural Bank. This loan is repayable in annuities up to 1967. 


Taxation 


Income-tax in the Seychelles is charged on a sliding 
scale similar to that operating in the United Kingdom. 
No tax is paid on incomes below Rs.500 per annum, and 
above that level, after allowances for marriage, children 
and other dependents have been taken into account, 
levies on the taxable income are made ranging from 23 per 
cent on the first Rs.3,000 up to 50 per cent on any excess 
of income over Rs.40,000. Incomes of growers of copra, 
cinnamon, vanilla and patchouli were not formerly subject 
to income-tax if they were liable to the payment of export 
duties on their crops. The Legislature agreed, however, 
that in 1953 income-tax should be extended to all, and 
that the export duty on copra should be reduced from 
234 per cent to 5 per cent, and abolished on all other 
agricultural produce. 

Death duties are payable on all estates on a progressive 
scale. No duty is payable on estates of less than Rs.1,000, 
but thereafter levies of increasing proportion are made 
according to the size of the estate and the beneficiary's 
relationship to the deceased. The duties range from 1 per 
cent on estates of between Rs.1,000 and Rs.2,000, if 
inherited by a spouse or descendants, up to 24 per cent 
on estates exceeding Rs.150,000 if inherited by a stranger. 

Property tax on land within the town of Victoria is at 
the rate of 1 per cent of the value of the land. On land 
outside the town the rate is 40 cents of a rupee per acre. 









321,023 


736,256 | 100-00 2,817,039 |100-00 | 4,147,602 | 100-00 
98,476 423,864 526,702 
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2°52 2:18 2:08 
2:04 1:99 1-52 
2-40 1-89 1:92 
3°17 2°65 2:02 
2°91 2:20 2:37 
0-62 0-52 0-60 
6°37 8-69 8-14 
8°56 9°19 10°61 
13-40 12-28 13-24 
5:00 3-64 2°78 
5°45 5-66 6:38 
5-94 3-79 3-95 
2:42 2:17 1:91 
1-12 1-07 1-13 
2°72 2°52 2°31 
0-88 0-60 0-52 
3-27 3-26 3-64 
4:92 2:73 2°44 
10-43 8:94 17-45 
4-46 18-45 9-24 
11-40 5°58 5°74 





4,747,726 | 100-00 
249,515 


4,997,241 









t zie ae Estimate, 
Local Government 


The finances of the Victoria Town Board were separated 
from those of the Central Government as from 1943. 
Figures of revenue and expenditure of the Board are :— 


Surpl 
Befcw Cy” 


The Board derives its revenue from a town property 
tax, a suburban house tax, conservancy fees, market and 
slaughter-house fees, cemetery fees, and from a Central 
Government contribution from vehicle licences. 

About 15 per cent of the Board’s expenditure is on staff 
and 85 per cent on such essential services as the mainten- 
ance of roads and bridges, upkeep of markets and ceme- 
teries, conservancy service, rubbish removal service, and 
street lighting. It has no major commitments or guarantees. 

There are local government boards in North Mahé, in 
South Mahé, and in the islands of Praslin and La Digue. 
These boards are advisory in character, their main execu- 
tive function being the maintenance of roads and bridges, 
and their finances form part of those of the Central 
Government. 

The status of the Praslin Board has been elevated to 
that of a publicly-elected District Council and its finances 
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were separated from those of the Central Government 
from 1950. 


Currency and Banking 

The currency unit in the Seychelles is the rupee (equiva- 
lent to 1s. 6d.) which circulates in notes of Rs.50, Rs.10, 
Rs.5, R.1 and 50 cents denomination ; silver coins of 
Rs.1, 50 cents, and 25 cents, cupro-nickel coins of 10 cents, 
and bronze coins of 5 cents, 2 cents and | cent. 

There are no joint-stock banks in the Colony, but some 
overseas banks have local correspondents or agents. 
Banking facilities and loan and credit arrangements are 
conducted almost entirely through the Treasury and the 
Government operated savings bank which was established 
in 1897 and whose deposits at the end of 1952 were about 
Rs.4,100,000. About 70 per cent of these deposits are 
invested. 


SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS 
1938, 1947-1952 





Deposits 
1938 291,173 
1947 3,320,532 
1948 2,996,310 
1949 3,131,596 
1950 3,491,782 
1951 3,500,000* 
1952 4,091,000* 

* Estimate. 


Private Investment 

The number of companies operating in the Seychelles 
does not exceed ten. Almost all of them are locally con- 
trolled companies using locally invested capital, and there 
has been no case of bankruptcy within recent years. 
New issues of capital are extremely rare. 


National Income 

No accurate statistics are available on the size or 
distribution of the National Income, which was estimated 
in 1951 to be about Rs.13,500,000 (£1,000,000). The total 
of incomes subject to tax in the Colony in the same year 
was about Rs.12,000,000, and of this more than half 
derived from agricultural produce. 


Cost of Living 

The cost of living has risen sharply since the end of the 
war, and especially after 1947. At the end of 1952 the 
cost-of-living index stood at 134 (1947 = 100). This index 
is based upon the pattern of expenditure of rural and 
urban working families and small salary earners. 


Balance of Trade 


Owing to the method of valuing imports and exports, 
and also to the fact that no details of the ‘‘invisible’’ items 
in the account are available, it is not possible to estimate 
a balance of payments. Invisible receipts have been 
estimated at between Rs.750,000 and Rs.1,000,000 per 
annum from 1943 to 1945 and thereafter at about 
Rs.400,000 or Rs.500,000 per annum, but there has been 
no corresponding estimate of payments. The main classes 
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of invisible receipts are income from tourists, from over- 
seas investments (mainly Government) and from pensions 
received by Seychelles residents. 

The general economic position in the Seychelles is very 
closely bound up with the world demand for copra which 
accounts for about 70 per cent of the value of the Colony’s 
exports. The rising value of exports in recent years since 
the end of the war has been chiefly due to the continuing 
rise in the price of copra which lasted from the end of the 
war until 1951, and only in 1952 did a sharp fall in prices 
suggest that the boom might be at an end. The fall in 
the value of exports in 1947 was due to the sudden collapse 
of patchouli prices from their high 1946 level. In the same 
year imports had risen following the prosperity of the 
preceding year. By 1948, however, the steeper rise in 
copra prices had offset the fall in other export earnings 
and the total value of trade continued to increase. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
1937-1952 


8, 743,798 





The imports in the above table are valued free on board 
at the port of shipment and therefore understate their true 
cost. The export figures are also understated as they 
exclude export duties, the yields from which are shown 
below. 


YIELD FROM EXPORT DUTIES 
1937-1952 







Yield from 
Export Duties 








Rs. 
309,256* 












1938 1,114,727* 
1939 465,303 
1940 466,956 
1941 512,275 
1942 1,526,000 
1943 2,159,531 
1944 1,524,000 





* Export duty for these years includes additional duty 
collected under the wartime Export of Produce Ordinance 1941, 
and which in the five years of its operation yielded £68 207, 
£63,602, £81,771, £195, 462, and £147,491. 


The following tables give details of the main imports and 
exports of the Colony from 1949 to 1951 with comparable 
data for 1938. 


SEYCHELLES—DOMESTIC EXPORTS 1938, 1949-1951 


Tortoiseshell 
Fish, salted 
Miscellaneous 
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SEYCHELLES—IMPORTS, 1938, 1949-1951 





Sugar 
Flour 
we 


Bther Foodstuffs .. 

Beer, Wines, Spirits ‘: 

Tobacco foetoang, al 
ettes) " 

Cement a 

Asbestos cement (sheet) 

Vehicles and Parts . 

Kerosene and Petrol 

Cotton Piece Goods 

Other articles 





1,137,134 


Most of the Colony’s trade is with countries of the 
sterling area, and a great part of it with the United 
Kingdom. The main export, copra, has recently been 
sold to India, Kenya and the Scandinavian countries, 
although in 1949 the entire crop was sold to the United 
Kingdom under a three-year contract from which the 
producers withdrew after only one year of operation. 
Essential oils are exported to the United Kingdom, 
Holland and the United States, and salted fish to Kenya 
and Tanganyika. Imports of manufactured goods come 
mainly from the United Kingdom, rice from India and 
Egypt, and other foodstuffs from Kenya. There are also 
substantial imports from Mauritius and South Africa. 
Small amounts of essential goods, unobtainable elsewhere, 
are imported from the dollar area. 


IV. DEVELOPMENT 


In 1947 a ten-year development plan for the Colony 
was prepared by a representative committee drawn from 
all sections of the population, and which consisted almost 
entirely of unofficial members. The cost of the proposals 
contained in the plan was to be met partly from the 
allocation of £250,000 from the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund and partly from the islands’ own resources. 
Of the £250,000 a sum of £4,072 was to be put to reserve. 
The provision from Colony funds was £160,625. 

Emphasis was laid on the need to develop housing, 
health, and educational facilities, and the bulk of the 
expenditure has been directed towards the pursuit of these 
ends. Provision is also made for the improvement of live- 
stock, reafforestation and roads. 

The sharp fall in the price of copra during 1952 has had 
an adverse effect on the Colony’s financial position and 
the whole field of capital and recurrent expenditure is 
under review. 

The following table shows the progress of the various 
development schemes, and their cost up to the end of 
1950, by which time nearly three-quarters of the Colonial 
Development and Welfare moneys had been allocated 
to particular schemes. 




















ae 856 
237,004 
172,911 
707,132 
694,660 
137,543 


94,498 
59,673 
62,258 
142,276 
209,376 
951,463 
1,990,313 








5,089,418 
COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
WELFARE SCHEMES 


Issues to 


Description 31 Uzie0 


Appointment of Civil En- 


a aoe Ae ae 3,370 
jucational Staff. . 500 
Director of Education .. 4,750 
Scientific nesetant Aer 
culture) .. : 313 
Land Settlement — 8,890 
Cottage Hospital, La 
Digue ‘ 2,235 
Importation of Cattle |. 5,990 
Boys’ Secondary School 47,380 
Warehouse, Port Victoria 2,400 
Water Supply, Victoria .. 6,940 
Trans-island Road, Mone 8,100 
Nursing Service .. 800 
Mor Settlements 7,150 
=e ma Mahé and Pe 
es a 1 
ay ier (Buildings) 350 
Laboratory Services 700 
School Text Books _ 
Fisheries Research 446 


V. MISCELLANEOUS 


Weights, Measures, etc. 
In addition to the metric system the following old 
French measures are still in use :— 


Length: Oneaune = 46-9 ins. = 1-20 metres 
Area: Onearpent = 5,048 sq.yds. = -042 hectares 
Volume: One toise = 40°89 cu. ft. 

One velt = 7-57 litres 


Onecord = 4 X 4 X 8 = 128 French cu. ft. 
or frequently in common use 
2X 4X 6 = 48 French cu. ft. 


APPENDIX 


THE EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION 


The East Africa High Commission, consisting of the 
Governors of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda, was set 
up by an Order in Council dated December 19th, 1947, and 
came into operation on January Ist, 1948. It represents 
the latest stage in inter-territorial co-operation in East 
Africa which dates back into the early 1920s when Kenya 
and Uganda already had joint Railway, Customs and 
Post and Telegraph Departments. Attempts were made 
during the inter-war period to achieve closer co-operation 
and during that time a number of scientific, research and 
other bodies grouped themselves round the permanent 
Secretariat of the Governors’ Conference—which at that 
time consisted of the Governors of the Central African 
territories and the British Resident Zanzibar as well as the 
Governors of the East African territories. The war under- 
lined the need for closer contact and co-operation and a 
number of bodies for the co-ordination and control of the 
economy and man-power of East Africa were set up, among 
them the East African Production and Supply Council, 
the War Supplies Board, and the Industrial Manage- 
ment Board. In this way a fairly comprehensive de facto 
administration had grown up and at the end of the war 
it became necessary to provide it with a constitutional 
basis which would enable the three territories to legislate 
jointly in matters concerning the common services, while 
at the same time retain intact the authority and political 
responsibility of the member Governments. It was to 
this end that the proposals for the East Africa High Com- 
mission were made, discussed and implemented in the 
years immediately following the war. 

The headquarters of the High Commission are estab- 
lished at Nairobi and the Governor of Kenya is its chair- 
man. There are four principal executive officers, the 
Administrator, the Commissioner for Transport, the 
Finance Member, and the Postmaster-General. 

On its formation the High Commission assumed the 
administration of the following inter-territorial services 
which were in existence at the date of its establishment :— 


. The Secretariat of the High Commission. 

. The East African Directorate of Civil Aviation. 

. The East African Income Tax Department. 

. The East African Industrial Council. 

. The East African Inter-territorial Languages Com- 

mittee. 
6. The East African Office in London. 
7. The East African Posts and Telecommunications 
Administration. 
8. The East African Production and Supply Council. 
9. The East African Refugee Administration (now 
closed). 

10. The East African Research Services (see below). 

11. The East African Statistical Department. 

12. The East African Tsetse and Trypanosomiasis 
Research and Reclamation Organisation. 

13. The Lake Victoria Fisheries Service. 

14. The East African Meteorological Department. 

15. Services concerned with joint defence. 

16. Services arising out of the functions of the High 
Commission as East African Air Transport 
Authority. 

17. Services arising from the operations of the East 
African Currency Board. 

On Ist January, 1948, the research services included :— 

(i) The East African Agriculture and Forestry Research 
Organisation. 

(ii) The East African Veterinary Research Organisation. 

(iii) The East African Fisheries Research Organisation. 

(iv) The East African Industrial Research Board. 
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Since that date the following research and scientific 
services have been added :— 


(v) The Desert Locust Survey and Control. 
(vi) The East African Bureau of Research in Medicine 
and Hygiene. 
(vii) The East African Medical Survey. 
(viii) The Virus Research Institute. 
(ix) The East African Malaria Unit. 
(x) The East African Inter-territorial Leprosy Specialist. 
(xi) The East African Inter-territorial Marine Fisheries 
Research Organisation. 
Since 1948 the following additional services have been 
formed and come within the administrative sphere of the 
High Commission :— 


The East African Railways and Harbours Admini- 
stration ; 

The East African Literature Bureau ; 

The East African Customs and Excise Service ; and 

The East African Naval Force. 


The Railways and Harbours Administration is a self- 
contained and self-financing service, as also is the East 
African Post and Telecommunications Administration. 

The East African Central Legislative Assembly is pre- 
sided over by a Speaker, and consists of seven ex-officio 
members who are officers in the High Commission’s 
service, three nominated official members (one from each 
territory), and thirteen unofficial members, one elected 
by the unofficial members of the Legislature in each 
territory, one European, one Indian and one African 
member appointed by the Governor in each territory (in 
Kenya the European and Indian members are elected by 
the European and Indian members of the Legislative 
Council), and one Arab member appointed by the High 
Commission. The High Commission has power to legislate 
with the advice and consent of the Assembly in matters 
concerned with the financing and administration of the 
services which come under its authority. The Order in 
Council of 1947 setting up the High Commission provided 
that the Legislative Assembly should last for four years 
and, accordingly, in December 1951 an amending Order 
in Council became necessary to prolong its life for a 
further four-year period. The whole of the expenditure 
of the High Commission is controlled by the assembly 
which considers the annual estimates of both the self- 
contained and non-self-contained services. 

The functions of the four principal executive officers 
of the High Commission are as follows :— 


The Administrator : Economic Services and Councils ; 
Scientific and Research Services ; Defence matters ; 
and all other services not specifically allocated to 
other executive officers. 

The Commissioner for Transport: Railways, Ports and 
Inland Water Transport ; Civil Aviation. 

The Finance Member: East African Customs and 
Excise Department; East African Income Tax 
Department ; Revenue Advisory Board. 

The Postmaster General : Posts and Telecommunication. 


Finance and Taxation 


The Revenue of the East Africa High Commission is 
derived from contributions made, in agreed proportions, 
by the East African Governments, the Governments of 
Zanzibar, and other Governments to whom certain 
services are rendered. In addition grants towards the 
Research and Development Services are made by the 
Government of the United Kingdom. 

The following table shows the sources of revenue received 
by the High Commission since 1948 :— 





APPENDIX 
REVENUE OF EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION, 1948-1952 


1,763,867 
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795,651 3,492,516 


* The other sources of revenue included in 1952 contributions from the Governments of Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Eritrea, Egypt, India, Sudan, Mauritius, Aden, Seychelles and Somaliland, from 
the E.A. Railways and Harbours, the E. A. Posts and Telecommunications administration, and from 


other funds and donations. 


The following are the main items on which expenditure 
was estimated to be incurred during 1952 :— 


















Desert Locust Survey . 1,317,696 
Customs and Excise Department 435,031 
Directorate of Civil Aviation .. 277,106 
Income Tax Department 241,396 
Tsetse and Trypanosomiasis 240,079 
Veterinary Research 183,217 
Agriculture and Forestry Research 142,245 
Meteorological Department .. 111,281 
High Commission and Central Assembly 72,567 
Other : As os Pe 471,898 

£3,492,516 





The East African Income Tax Department is responsible 
for the administration and collection of income-tax in 
the three East African territories and in Zanzibar. Income- 
tax legislation in each of the territories is largely identical, 
and tax is payable under a system of joint assessment on 
incomes accruing from any of the territories. This enables 
a single return to be made to the Income Tax Department 
by the taxpayers. The revenue collected is allocated to 
the individual territories by reference to the sums which 
they would receive if there were separate collections. 

In Kenya the rate of company tax was increased in 
1951 to 5s. in the £, the rate in the other territories remain- 
ing at 4s. With this exception the personal allowances 
and rates of tax were identical in 1951, being 1/50s. in the 
£ for residents and 2s. for non-residents, and rising to a 
maximum of 5s. in the £. Sur-tax on incomes over £2,000 
a year rises from 25 cents in the £ to 11s. in the £ (except 
in Tanganyika where the maximum is 9s.). 

The Customs and Excise Department is responsible for 
the collection of duties levied under the Customs Tariff 
Ordinances and Excise Duties Ordinances of the three 
mainland territories, and also collects various other fees, 
cesses and taxes. Some duties, for example the Uganda 
export duties on cotton and coffee, are not collected by 
the East African High Commission Customs and Excise 
Department and are not shown below. Tariff rates in 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika are now largely identical. 
By agreement between the three Governments duty is not 
collected at the time of the inter-territorial transfer of 
goods but a system of transfer forms operates to ensure 
that each territory is credited with its proper share of 
revenue. The amounts of import duty collected by the 
Department in the years 1949-51 are shown in the 
table below :— 










£ 
4,872,000 
3,176,000 
1,759,000 






Total amounts of excise collected are shown below :— 


Territory 





Total amounts collected by the Customs and Excise 
Department were as follows :— 










£ 
12,128,000 















Excise Duty 2,413,000 2,875,000 
Export Duties 
(Tanganyika) 69} ,000 1,436,000 
ies, cesses, taxes, 
royalties : 
Kenya . 111,000 301,000 
Tanganyika 137,000 193,000 
ganda ae 22,000 122,000 
Other collections 196,000 50,000 
Depots to secure 
uty =e. ae 552,000 635,000 


£11,936,000 | £13,204,000 | £17,740,000 





Economic Services 


The East African Industrial Council is made up of two 
non-official and one official member from each territory, 
and has the function of authorising the grant of licences 
for the manufacture of articles scheduled under the 
Industrial Licencing Ordinances which were enacted in 
identical form in each of the three territories. The purpose 
of the legislation is to encourage industrial development 
by the avoidance of ‘‘uneconomic’’ competition, and the 
articles scheduled have so far been limited to cotton and 
wool goods, and to industrial pottery. The legislation 
provides that no person shall engage in the specified 
industries without a licence granted by the Council, and 
sets out the grounds on which a licence may be refused. . 
The grounds are, among others, that the capital, skill, or 
raw materials available to the applicant are inadequate ; 
that factories already existing have an actual or potential 
output sufficient to meet demands ; or that the proposed 
site of the factory is unsuitable. New legislation was 
enacted in 1952 to replace the old in the light of experience 
which has been gained in the practical implementation 
of the policy. 

The East African Production and Supply Council was 
established in 1942 for the co-ordination of the East 
African war effort, and it was reorganised in 1950. It 
consists of official and non-official representatives of the 
three mainland Governments, the High Commission, and 
Zanzibar, and three non-official members of the Central 
Legislative Assembly. The Council has advisory functions 
related to the co-ordination of territorial policies for 
agricultural production and for the supply and distribution 
of essential commodities. The principal commodities 
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with which the Council is concerned are cereals, jute, 
sugar, timber and hides and skins. Other High Commis- 
sion bodies with economic interests in East Africa include 
the Statistical Department, the Tourist Travel Association, 
and the Stores Disposal Organisation. 


Communications 


The East African Railways and Harbours were formed 
in 1948 from an amalgamation of the Kenya and Uganda 
Railways and Harbours, and the Tanganyika Railways 
and Ports Services and the final amalgamation took effect 
in October 1951 when a common railway tariff was 
introduced. The services operated by the E.A.R. & H. 
consist of more than 3,000 miles railway and a similar 
mileage of lake marine services. In addition a motor 
transport service is operated in all three territories. The 
three principal harbours are at Kilindini on the south- 
west side of Mombasa Island, and Mombasa in Kenya, 
and at Dar-es-Salaam in Tanganyika. Kilindini can 
accommodate vessels up to about 45,000 tons, and there 
are full cranage and other facilities for the loading, dis- 
charge and storage of goods. Mombasa accommodates 
the very considerable Indian Ocean dhow trade. Dar-es- 
Salaam is a tidal basin with a deep water area of approxi- 
mately half a square mile, and it also possesses full cranage 
and handling facilities. The southern Province Tanganyika 
ports of Lindi and Mikindani have been developed by 
temporary works until the new deep water quay at Mtwara 
is completed. 

The following tables show summary figures relating to 
the working of the E.A.R. & H. 

The East African Posts and Telecommunications Admini- 
stration is controlled by a staff stationed in Nairobi under 
the Postmaster General who is an ex-officio member of 
the Central Legislative Assembly. Legislation was passed 
in 1951 to regulate and prescribe the activities of the 
administration, and an enlarged Advisory Board was set 
up to advise the Postmaster General on matters of policy 
and to review the annual estimates. Letter and parcel 
posts, including express delivery services and an internal 
air parcels service, are established to most parts of the 
world. The telegraph network is continually being 
extended and modernised by the installation of teleprinters 
and the international radio links are also being expanded. 
The number of telephone subscribers is growing and at 


the end of 1951 numbered 12,150, an increase of more 
than 2,000 during the year. 

The Directorate of Civil Aviation exercises general 
control over civil aviation in East Africa, and has also 
assumed the operation of all the Aeradio stations in East 
Africa. 


THE EAST AFRICAN CURRENCY BOARD 


TheEast Africancurrency area consists of Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Somaliland and Aden. It also 
included Ethiopia and the Italian East African territories 
when they were occupied by British forces. The Currency 
Board was established in 1919 when it was decided to 
replace the Indian rupee by a locally issued currency based 
on sterling. Notes and coin are issued on behalf of the 
Board in the territories against the payment of sterling 
in London, and they may be redeemed by the payment of 
their face value, less commission, in sterling in London. 
The Board has fairly wide discretion in the management of 
its assets, but it has no power to vary the par value of the 
currency which is fixed at EA20s. to the £. 

The Board’s notes and coins are issued in shillings and 
cents and the present denominations are : Notes 10,000s., 
1,000s., 200s., 100s., 20s., 10s., and 5s., and coins Is., 
50 cents, 10 cents, 5 cents and 1 cent. 

The following table shows the value of notes and coin 
in circulation in recent years :— 


East African Occupied Territories 


Territories and Ethiopia 
£000 £000 

1939 is 6,500 —_ 

1945 i 18,074 10,304 
1946 ws 20,858 3,691 
1947 wk 20,726 3,644 
1948 os 20,195 3,484 
1949 $a 23,949 3,290 
1950 on 26,249* 3,329 
1951 ae 35,927* 3,460 
1952 44,791 3,557 


bd patie gaol Somaliland from July 1949, and Aden from 
October I 


EAST AFRICAN RAILWAYS AND HARBOURS-OPERATIONS 1948-1952 
RAILWAYS 





Mileage of line 5 
Number of eomorves 


Number of coaches. 44: 

Number of goods stock 4,379 

Train mileage .. 4, 649; 876 
3,308,190 






Passengers carried (journeys) 
Gross tonnage of goods 2 
Livestock carried (number) 








Total earnings .. es £5,426,963 
Passenger earnings é £709,733 
Goods earnings £4,387,548 

Total expenditure £3,881,294 

















Number of ships entering 
Net registered tonnage 
Passengers landed ws 
Passengers embarked .. 


Tonnage of Imports 
Tonnage of Exports 


Earnings os : 
Ordinary Expenditure 








1,624 
160 





"177,580 



















3,074 




























286 314 

646 670 

6,107 6,896 
7,204,163 8,605,830 
5,935,891 6,433,898 
4,151,571 4,720,175 
7 282,270 
£9,326,752 £12,571, 111 
£1,551,335 

£10,110,720 

£8,826,590 


1952 







2,711 
6,082,108 






2,472 2,506 
6,126,183 | 6,779,774 



























53,285 64,917 66,603 

45,844 53,492 61,073 

2,095,722 2,089,866 | 2,242,578 2,485,067 
1,306,321 1,322,354 1,466,971 1,546,213 
£2,108,067 | £2,000,827 | £2,554,962 | £2,898,895 
£1,379,268 | £1,682,068 | £1,981,519 









£1,297,173 
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The Board’s assets at 30th June, 1951, were made up 
as follows :— 





£ 
Investments at mean market price .. 34,909,248 
Silver in coin at market price a ee 583,500 
Cupro-nickel coin at metal value .. ae 125,000 
Bronze coin at metal value .. sf i 51,000 
Cash at bank and in hand .. 
London (on deposit) £3,500, 000 
London (on current a/c) 754, 149 
Nairobi and Mombasa 620 
Jinja 2 
4,254,771 
Other Assets . 34,038 


9,957,557 





The liabilities consisted almost entirely of the notes and 
coin in circulation at the same date which amounted to 
£39,386,976. 

Under the regulations governing the constitution, 
duties and powers of the Board, it is provided that the 
Board may invest its funds in sterling securities of the 
Government of any part of the Commonwealth, or in any 
other such manner as may be approved by the Secretary 
of State. The following table shows the value of the invest- 
ments held by the Board at market price on 30th June, 
1951. 


Value at Mean 


Description of Security Market Price 
June 30th, 1951 
£ s.d. 
National War Bonds ds 23/6, oes 1,010,000 0 0 
National War Bonds 24%, 1952-54 ae 3,030, 00 
Sheffield Corporation yeencn ner a 
benture Stock 3%, 1954 é 35,700 0 0 
Exchequer Bonds 2}%, 1955 ‘ 3,530,625 0 0 
aa Electric Transport Finance Cor- 
ration ee Debenture Stock 
sa 1950-55 62,497 10 0 
National War Bonds 4%, 1954-56 3,587,500 0 0 
National Defence Loan 3% 1954-58 3,561,250 0 0 
South Africa Neer op 34 2, ee? | 00 
War Loan 3%, 1955— , 3,596,250 0 0 
Funding Loan 23%, i956 4,353,750 0 O 
Savings Bonds 3% 1955-.65 3,890,000 0 0 
Southern Rhodesia 334%, 1961-66 | 24,625 0 0 
Australia (Commonwealth oy coe 
1951-66 ‘ 89,550 0 0 
Funding Loan 3% 1966-68 3,272,500 0 0 
Funding Loan 307 1959-69 1,391,250 0 0 
Savings Bonds 3%» 1960-70 1,618,750 0 0 
Savings Bonds 3%, 1965-75 1,805,000 0 0 
0 








EXTERNAL TRADE OF THE EAST AFRICAN 
TERRITORIES 


Prior to 1949 Kenya and Uganda were considered as a 
single unit for the purpose of trade statistics and Tangan- 
yika as a separate territory, each treating the other as a 
foreign country. Trade was valued on the borders of each 


with the exception of Tanganyika’s imports via Mombasa - 


which were valued at that port. In 1949 the trade statistics 
of each territory were placed on a common basis. Total 
imports and re-exports (including transfers between East 
African territories of goods imported from outside East 
Africa) were given for each territory and trade in local 
produce was completely excluded except for domestic 


exports to countries outside East Africa and these were 
credited only to the territory in which they were produced, 
even if they passed through one of the others. All trade was 
valued at the port of entry into or exit from East Africa, 
irrespective of the territory to or from which the goods were 
consigned. The trade of East Africa as a whole could be 
arrived at by adding the territorial totals and in the case 


. Of imports and re-exports only, deducting transfers, but 


it was not possible to obtain similar figures for particular 
countries of origin. In 1950 the same procedure was 
adopted except that transfers were excluded and ‘‘net 
imports’’ and ‘‘re-exports’’ were given in place of total 
imports and re-exports including transfers. Although the 
exclusion of transfers sometimes results in negative totals 
due to the transfer of goods imported in a previous year, 
or at a higher value than when originally imported, it 
does allow the trade of East Africa as a whole whether 
total trade or by particular countries of origin, to be easily 
calculated from the territorial totals. 

Because of these changes in the method of evaluation 
it is not possible to compare the trade figures for the three 
East African territories over a series of years by taking 
the figures used in the trade reports. The East African 
Statistical Department, however, has constructed a series 
based on the evaluation used in 1950 and taken back to 
1938. This has been done by a complicated method of 
estimation the details of which are not discussed here. 
The figures are shown in Table 1 on page 198. 

It has not been possible to show imported commodities 
by country of origin for a series of years for the reasons 
given above, nor to apportion values between each 
separate territory for particular commodities, due to the 
practice described above of excluding transfers which often 
results in a negative total for a particular year. Only 
quantities of goods entering each territory are therefore 
given in the breakdown by commodity in Table 3. 

Due to these changes in evaluation statistics given in 
this section may not always coincide with those given 
elsewhere in the text of this volume. Trade between the 
East African territories in the form of the export of 
domestic produce to each other is excluded from the 
figures in Tables 1, 2, 3 and 4, but is shown separately 
by main items in Table 5, and by totals and main classes 
in Table 6. 

The balance of trade for the separate territories shows 
that Uganda has for many years had a strong favourable 
balance while Kenya has had a large unfavourable balance. 
Tanganyika had adverse balances in 1947 and 1948 but 
since then has had favourable balances. Part of Uganda’s 
favourable balance has been over-estimated and Kenya’s 
under-estimated owing to the valuation of goods at the 
port thereby crediting Uganda with the value added by 
transport of exports which in fact should be accorded to 
Kenya, and not debiting the former with the cost of 
transporting imports to the border. But making allow- 
ance for this the balances of Kenya are still unfavourable 
and those of Uganda favourable. In part the deficit on 
trade account in the case of Kenya is due to the large flow 
of investment into the territory from abroad in recent years. 
There are also considerable invisible receipts in the form 
of remittances, income from investments by residents, etc. 
The figures below show the balance of trade for the 
territories from 1950 to 1952. Figures for previous years, 
though not on a comparable basis, are shown in the 
chapters on the individual territories. 


NET IMPORTS AND TOTAL EXPORTS: 


KENYA, TANGANYIKA, 


UGANDA AND EAST AFRICA 


1950, 1951 AND 1952 








1951 1952 


£m £m im 
31:7 53°8 59°3 
19-7 27:3 29°7 | 24-25 





1950 





1950 













‘Net Imports .. 
otal Exports .. 


ining imports of gold bullion but excluding specie. 
Mt figures exclude inter-territorial trade. 





1951 


fm im £m 
24-17 ri } 


—12°0  —26°S5 —29-6 }+00°08 +122 +105 [+135 +253 +23-4 | +1°5 


Uganda 
1950 1951 1952 
im im £m 


37°5 15-4 22:1 24-3 
48-0 28-9 47-4 47-7 















1952 











£m £m 
71°3° 0 104-1) 121-1 
728 115°1 125-4 






*Including exports of gold bullion but excluding specie. 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE 6 


VALUE OF INTER-TERRITORIAL TRADE IN LOCAL PRODUCE* 


KENYA 



















£ 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 523,219 


Fats and Waxes 36,671 659 
Wood and Cork and Manufactures thereof 128,818 24,394 
Hides, Skins and Leather .. : 111,061 85,643 
Clothing etc. 726 232 
Non-metallic Minerals and Manufactures thereof 668 609 
Base Metals and Manufactures acct < 1,053 432 
Other .. de 101,631 






Total 2,699,358 2,672,803 


TANGANYIKA 


















IMPORTS FROM 


Food, Drink and Tobacco . At 
Fats and Waxes e 
Wood and Cork and Manufactures ‘thereof 
Hides, Skins and Leather 4 
Clothing etc. 
Non-metallic Minerals and Manufactures ‘thereof 
bras Metals and Manulpetires thereot 
er .. 


Total 





1,981,699 1,642,955 





UGANDA 


Food, Drink and Tobacco . 
Fats and Waxes 





eA 5235 
Wood and Cork and Manufactures thereof 17,236 
Hides, Skins and Leather .. 13, 981 
Clothing etc. 621 
Non-metallic Minerals and. Manufactures thereof 40 
Base Meal = Manulactites thercot 369 
Other . 2,729 

Total os 1,210,726 1,740,484 170,465 247,238 





* Import duty on imported materials used and excise duty are included in the value. 
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